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THE TREASURY CLUB. 



PREFACE 

In this first volume of the United States Govern- 
ment Series the writer has woven the story out of 
facts connected with the National Treasury. Many 
of the characters are real live persons who help to 
handle the nation's money, and all of the facts are 
real facts, gathered with much care and painstaking 
in the National Treasury and its branches. It has 
been his aim to make his readers familiar with the 
important work of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, — to show how the nation's purse is filled and 
how the money is used. 

In succeeding volumes the scenes will be laid around 
the State Department, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and perhaps other leading departments of 
the federal government. The information conveyed is 
deemed of more importance than the story, which is 
simply the frame of the picture. The accuracy of the 
information in the present instance is amply attested on 
the following page by former United States Treasurer 
Morgan, who generously laid aside his own pressing 
business to revise the proofs. 
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FROM THE HON. D. N. MORGAN, 

Former Trbasurbr of thb Unitbd States. 

My dear Mr. Drysdale: — 

I have received and gone over the proof sheets 
of "The Treasury Club," and made a very few corrections 
of facts which I was sure you would prefer me to do, and I 
congratulate you on the amount of accurate information you 
are to give to readers of the book. 

I have to thank you for the privilege you have given me to 
read the advance sheets, which I found exceedingly interest- 
ing. I was reminded very fully of the workings of the Treasury 
Department in all its branches, a system so perfected that its 
vastness and importance are not realized generally. The most 
entertaining way that the whole story is written will delight 
your ever-increasing host of readers, but the great care you 
give to accuracy of details will make this book of special value 
and interest to the young readers of the United States. As 
the foundation of the work is laid in Washington, it will aid 
them in understanding how the public business is done and 
the type of people who perform the duties. Without doubt 
also the officials and Department people of the Capital City 
will take great pleasure in perusing "The Treasury Club," 
even if they have a good conception of what it contains. 
I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 

D. N. MORGAN. 
Bridgeport. Conn.. 
April 12, 190a 
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THE TREASURY CLUB. 

CHAPTER I. 

TWO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

THERE was every appearance of prosperity about 
the home of the Grays in Milwaukee. The 
large brick house, with its well-trimmed bit of lawn 
in front and at the sides, the comfortable, and in 
some cases handsome, furnishing, the general air of 
the place, all betokened a family with at least a 
good income, if not with positive wealth. 

No passer-by would have suspected that there was 
hard work in such a home to make both ends meet. 
It could not reasonably have been imagined. The 
yearly rental of a house like that would have sup- 
ported a poor family in comfort. But poverty is not 
all in the streets begging bread ; and the very hardest 
kind of poverty, short of actual want, is the poverty 
that must keep up appearances. 

To be sure, it cannot be said of the Grays that 
they lived in this handsome house for the sake of 
keeping up appearances, for nothing was farther 

II 
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12 THE TREASURY CLUB. 

from their thoughts. They remained in it for a time 
because that seemed the best thing for them to do. 
The circumstances of the little family were very 
peculiar ; so peculiar that no one without a full knowl- 
edge of their situation could have passed fair judg- 
ment upon their actions. 

The head of the Gray family, having no income 
of his own, was doing absolutely nothing for its sup- 
port. That was one of the circumstances that must 
have seemed to a stranger to be almost unpardon- 
able. A big strong young man ; yes, he could hardly be 
called a boy any longer ; content to be going to school 
instead of going to work, and to let his sisters take care 
of him when he should have been taking care of them. 

Then the mistress of this household was a young 
girl in short skirts. Certainly the short skirts were 
no evidences of her extreme youth ; not in these 
days when our grandmothers (or rather, let us hope, 
other people's grandmothers) have taken to wearing 
them and to venturing out, with a bicycle for a sort 
of license, in such youthful costume that at a little 
distance it is hard to tell Gran 'ma Smith from her 
own grandchild. But Mabel Gray, the youngest of 
the family, was not above fifteen, and she had all the 
charge and care of the house. 

And the elder sister, she to whom the others might 

lurally have turned in their trouble, to whom they 
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should have looked for guidance, had apparently 
deserted them entirely. She had gone away from 
the house, away from the city, and as far as any one 
could see had left that boy and girl to their own 
poor resources. 

All together, the situation of the Gray family gave 
the neighbors a rare opportunity for astonishment 
and censure. Did ever any one see such foolish chil- 
dren ! What could they be thinking of ? Three of 
them left alone, and they did not even stay together ; 
and two of them, and the younger two at that, living 
alone in that big house ! If they had been the kind 
of people to air their joys and sorrows in public, the 
public mind might have been very much relieved. 
But they were not of that sort ; whether they rejoiced 
or mourned, it was strictly among themselves, and 
only one or two tried friends were taken into their 
confidence. We, from our superior height, we who 
are soon to know the Grays and perhaps to love 
them, we who are to be made acquainted with their 
trying circumstances and to know all the motives 
which actuated them, can look down with lofty com- 
passion upon the common habit of criticising family 
affairs that arc only half understood. 

On a sunny afternoon in May the young mistress of 
this handsome, but now almost deserted, house sat by 
one of the front windows of her own room, sewing and 
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14 THE TREASURY CLUB. 

cutting and piecing dainty bits of silk and satin of brill 
iant colors. On her lap lay a large doll, partially 
clothed ; and as she took up the doll occasionally to try 
the effect upon it of a ribbon here, or a bow added 
there, it was evident that she was making the outer gar- 
ment for it to complete its costume. The bright colors 
of the doirs finery contrasted strangely with her own 
dress, which was of deepest black ; not only the dress, 
but the collar, even the modest bow at her throat, all of 
that sombre hue, unrelieved by any touch of color, that 
instantly tells its own sad story. 

Mabel was alone in the house with Ellen, the cook 
and maid-of-all-work. In former times there had been 
several servants, but the keeping of one now would have 
been an extravagance if it had not been an absolute 
necessity. Mabel would gladly have done the little 
cooking and housework necessary for herself and her 
brother if she had known how, but she had not been 
taught, and had never had occasion to learn. Every- 
thing had been done for her ; and never until the crisis 
came had she or any of the family stopped to wonder 
whether the ability to preside over a household is not, 
after all, the most ladylike accomplishment that can be 
taught a young girl. When there came a knock at her 
door, she answered without hesitation, — 

" Come in, Ellen." 

Ellen opened the door and stepped in, beginning, as 
ihe did so, — 
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"Miss Mabel, we're all out of — *' 

But then she stopped. Her eye caught the doll, and 
she saw that her young mistress was dressing it ; and the 
suspicion of a smile stole about the firm lines of her 
mouth. That same hint of a sarcastic smile had often 
troubled Mabel before, when her ignorance of kitchen 
affairs became too apparent. 

For an instant the young housekeeper was abashed, 
and a pink flush mounted to her cheeks. She realized 
that a girl of her age found working at a doll would 
certainly be suspected of playing with it, and how ridic- 
ulous that must look in the mistress of a house ! But 
she could not tell Ellen her secret, that she was dressing 
the doll for sale at the Woman's Exchange, in the hope 
of adding a little to their meagre resources. 

"They ain't no butter, miss, nor no coffee," Ellen 
resumed. 

That faulty sentence set Mabel right at once. Ellen's 
bad grammar was always a solace to her. The cook 
might feel her superior knowledge of kitchen affairs, 
but ungrammatical sarcasm has no edge. 

"Oh, Ellen, why don't you tell me in the morning 
what we're going to need ! I do believe you'll tell 
us some night at dinner that we've forgotten the 
meat. Now you'll have to make another trip to 
the store. Here, I'll give you the money. Thirty- 
five cents for the coffee, and twenty-eight for the 
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butter, isn't it ? Well, you'll have to get another dollar 
changed." 

Mabel had left her chair while speaking, and gone to 
a bureau drawer where her purse lay. Careful as she was, 
it seemed to her as if the dollars fairly poured out of 
the little purse. A ten-dollar note yesterday was a five 
to-day, and would be a two to-morrow, and then would 
disappear entirely. 

After Ellen had gone, she stood looking carefully at 
the purse and counting its slender contents ; and it is 
almost taking an unfair advantage of a worried little 
girl to look critically at her at such a moment, as she 
stands before the bureau with her face fully reflected in 
the dressing glass. 

However, to know Mabel well we must sec her at 
such a moment as this, when no others are by. To be 
introduced to her in a more regular way would be to see 
her with the cheerful look that she forced herself to 
wear even in the presence of her brother, or particu- 
larly^ rather, in the presence of her brother, for he of 
all people must not see that she was no longer the 
laughing, romping girl that she had been only a few 
months before. As if he would not see it ! Even we, 
though only making her acquaintance, can sec that the 
few months of sorrow and trouble have changed the 
romping girl into a little woman. 

It is at her very best that we see her now. Her face 
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is pale, and the paleness is intensified by her black gar- 
ments. Her long, thick chestnut hair, tied loosely back 
generally with a ribbon, is in disorder. Her neat little 
feet are encased in the finest of shoes, for they were 
bought before the trouble came. She is tall for a girl 
of fifteen, but not too tall. She was plump and rosy a 
few weeks ago, and she is still plump, but the roses are 
gone. Her eyes, exactly matching the color of her hair, 
look as if she had been crying, though she has not. 
Her features are good, and her expression, though sad, 
is one to invite the confidence of a stranger. We must 
feel, as we look at her, that to take the worry from her 
mind and send her out in the park to romp with other 
girls of her age would be to make of her a very attrac- 
tive sister. But she is a very faithful and attractive 
sister, just as she is. 

The opening and slamming of the front door, and 
a quick step bounding up the stairs, cause a wonder- 
ful change in Mabel's appearance and occupation. 
She snaps the clasp of the purse and lays it back in 
the drawer. With a few quick motions she gathers up 
the doll and its finery and thrusts them into another 
drawer, for he, the only " he *' she concerns herself 
about, is not to know of that venture unless it proves 
successful. When the footstep reaches the upper hall, 
she is standing quietly before the glass, looking almost 
happy, brushing the unruly hair into subjection. 
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Ellen has left the door ajar, and a young man's 
smiling face appears at the opening. 

" Well, young housekeeper ! " the young man ex- 
claims ; " just like the rest of them, after all. Have you 
been admiring yourself in that glass all the afternoon ? " 

"Come in, Len," Mabel answers, without turning 
around, for he, too, is reflected in the glass. 

The young man pushes the door open wide and 
steps in, and in another moment he has wrapped one 
of his big strong hands around the rich growth of 
hair and used it like a rope to draw her forehead 
gently back with, putting the other hand at the same 
time under her chin to elevate it, and in this favor- 
able position has kissed her. 

" Harriet's letter come yet ? " he asks, throwing 
himself easily into the soft arm-chair in which Mabel 
had been sewing, as if the most comfortable chair in 
any room belonged to him of right. 

"Not yet," Mabel answers, as she ties a narrow 
black ribbon around her hair. " But it's sure to come 
before the day is over, for this is one of her days, 
and Harry never fails us." 

Harriet is the elder sister who has gone away, and 
it is only recently that Mabel and her brother have 
taken to calling her Harry as a term of endearment. 

"I hope she doesn't fail us this time," the young 
man exclaims, rising from the chair and taking two 
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or three turns across the room. "This next letter I 
want to answer myself, Mabel, for I have something 
particular to say to her." 

Mabel turns and looks wonderingly at her big 
brother, for generally he is not fond of letter-writing, 
and even the letters to their sister are left for her to 
write. She cannot help looking admiringly, too, he 
is so big and strong, and in her eyes so handsome. 
Many times they have been told that their hair and 
eyes are exactly alike in color, and certainly their 
features are much the same. But Len is nearly three 
years older, being in that rapidly developing region 
between seventeen and eighteen, and much taller, of 
course, lacking only about three inches of six feet, 
with muscles hardened and face and hands browned 
by athletic sports. In her loving opinion there is 
hardly any feat of strength he is not equal to, and 
certainly no problem in any text-book ever written 
that he cannot answer offhand. 

" No mysteries ! " Mabel laughs. " You know you 
never can keep a secret from me, so you may as 
well tell me at once what you want to write about." 

"Secret!" he repeats; "there's no secret about it. 
I want to say to Harry just what I have been say- 
ing to you for the last two or three weeks. You know 
next week will put an end to my school days, and 
then there is work in front of me. It is high time, 
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too, Mabel, for honestly I couldn't stand this sort 
of thing more than a week longer. I don't want you 
and Harry to think Tm the kind of brother to sit 
down and let you and her take care of me, though 
it looks very much like that just now." 

"Oh, nonsense!" Mabel interrupts; "didn't we all 
agree that this was the right thing for us to do.?" 

" Yes, the right thing to do for a few weeks," Len 
admits. " But the few weeks are coming to an end. 
Don't you think I'm man enough to take care of 
you two girls ? I know I am. It's not whether I 
am to go to work or not that I want to ask Harriet, 
but I want to know what she thinks of the plans I 
am making." 

"About the electrical business.?" Mabel asks. 

"Of course," Len answers. "If there is such a 
thing as natural fitness for any occupation, then that 
is my calling. It is what I know more about than 
anything else. And I don't think anybody could call 
it a foolish venture for me to set up in business for 
myself. For the mechanical part of the work I have 
a better outfit of tools than half the shops. Father 
knew what he was about when he kept buying lathes 
and tools and materials for me, and insisted upon 
my qualifying as an electrical engineer. He wanted 
me to know something, some regular business. No 
matter if I have never worked at it outside, I know 
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the business. I wired this house, and the insurance 
men examined it and pronounced it all right. That's 
a large part of the business' I propose to do. And 
if anybody wanted a big electric plant installed, say 
in a hotel or an opera house, I could make the draw- 
ings and superintend the work.** 

"Oh, you could do it all right,** Mabel declares; 
"you can do anything, Len. The only question is 
whether, with your talents and your splendid educa« 
tion — ** 

Len can hardly at his age be called a man of the 
world, but he has seen enough of it to smile at a 
little sister's superb confidence in a big brother. 

" Don*t fool yourself with that, little 'un,'* he replies, 
with a little tug at Mabel's flowing locks. " Of course 
I have the advantage of being your brother, but that's 
the only one. Look here. There are in our school 
say a hundred and fifty fellows, who are fully my 
equals in every respect, — in talents, as you call them, 
and education, and everything else. Then there are 
say twenty or twenty-five who are my superiors in 
every possible way. They know more, and have more 
and have better chances than L So if that is the 
proportion in one school, how many equals, at least, 
must I take my chances among in the whole country } 
No, indeed, sissy; it's a pull whatever way you look 
at it, with better chances, I think, in the electrical 
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always took charge of us till — till this last trouble 
came. And I don't propose to set myself up to know 
more than she does now, just because I'm a boy and 
she's a girl, though she's quite willing to set me up 
as a sort of superior being. Girls always have that 
kind of notion about their brothers as they grow up, 
I believe. When I'm man enough to take care of 
you both, then I may set myself up for head of the 
family; but now, while Harriet is supporting us, it's 
only fair — " 

"Now, Len," Mabel interrupts, "you are always 
talking that way, though you know it's only partly 
so. Of course Harry is helping us very much, but 
she doesn't altogether support us. You know she 
doesn't." 

" Well, it's the same thing," Len continues. " But 
never mind, little housekeeper; come along, and let's 
see whether there's any prospect of dinner. Ellen 
must have the beefsteak well boiled and the lettuce 
stewed by this time. I believe that girl would warm 
the ice cream, if we had any to warm. Here we've 
been talking till it's time to light up." 

Before they are out of the room they hear the 
postman's ring, and as they go down the stairs Ellen 
hands them a letter. 

"Yes, here's Harry's letter," Len announces, as 
he turns on the electric light in the hall; "and it's 
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addressed to me this time, Mabel, though the Tues- 
day letter generally comes to you. It must be another 
business letter; and there's no light in the dining 
room yet, so we will have time to read it before 
dinner." 

It is a matter of course that Harriet's letters shall 
be read aloud, and they turn into the library and 
light the reading lamp ; and, both seated by the long 
table, Len opens the envelope and reads the letter : — 

Washington, D.C, May 14. 

Dear Len : It is Mabel's turn for a letter, but as I have 
something specially to say to you this time, I will let her wait 
till Saturday. 

You shall not say that I leave the most important part for 
the postscript, so I will begin at the beginning. In the neigh- 
borliDod where I am boarding there are a large number of 
Treasury ladies (that is what they call us, you know), as there 
are in most parts of the city. But there are six of us who have 
become quite chummy, as you boys would say, and who are 
all agreed that life in a boarding-house is not the most com- 
fortable mode of existence. We have often spoken of renting 
a house on our own account, and furnishing it, and hiring our 
own cook and other servants, and so having our own real 
home. Six of us together can do this at less cost to each than 
the price of our board separately. We have figured that out 
carefully. 

That is the first thing. Now the next is that we have been 
looking at houses, and have found one vacant at the corner 
of 13th and streets, five or ten minutes* walk from the 
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Treasury building, that would answer the purpose nicely. It is 
a three-story frame house, and on the ground floor is a store 
that has been used for a grocery. 

That is where you appear in this plan of ours. If you really 
think that you can do well by starting in the electrical business 
on your own account, why not in Washington as well as 
Milwaukee? This is a large place, a little larger even than 
Milwaukee, and there is a great deal of electric work to do 
here. If you could do well in our own city, it seems to me 
that you could do even better here ; and it would of course be 
more economical and more pleasant and better in every way 
for us all to be together. 

I do not want to urge you into anything against your own 
judgment ; but you and Mabel talk it over, and above all you 
go and ask Mr. Carter's advice. I want you to ask him 
whether it would seem wrong in Washington for six Treasury 
ladies to keep house alone, with a nearly grown brother of one 
of them for protector (meaning you). Tell him that one of 
us is more than fifty years old, and another certainly well past 
forty. Treasury ladies are of all ages, and from all parts of 
the country. 

I will not go into the financial part of it now, as this letter is 
dreadfully long already. But I can see my way through that, 
if you think well of the plan. 

See Mr. Carter at once, if you can (give him my thanks 
again and a thousand times for all the kindness he has shown 
us, and my love to Mrs. Carter), and answer without delay, or 
the house may be rented. 

My plan would be to bring our own furniture here, charging 
" the club " a little of course for its use, which would help a 
little to pay our share of the rent. 
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It is a pleasure even to think of having you both here with 
me. Lots of love to you and Mabel, from 

Your affectionate sister, 

Harriet. 

P.S. Of course there must be a postscript to a woman's let- 
ter, and this is it : don't fail to answer almost immediately. If 
you make up your minds on the spot, either way, you can tele- 
graph me, to save time. Perhaps you had better telegraph in 
any case, for we ought to tell the landlord whether we will or 
will not take the house. 



CHAPTER II. 

A TREASURY APPOINTMENT. 

THE dining room in which Lcn and his sister dis- 
cussed the letter and its surprising proposition 
had been the scene of many important conferences, 
but none of more immediate importance to the persons 
concerned. Len fully understood that his own career 
must be influenced largely by the decision they reached, 
and Mabel naturally considered his prospects of greater 
moment than her own choice between Milwaukee or 
Washington. 

They had often seen the well-appointed room brill- 
iant with lights and the table glittering with glass 
and silver, prepared for banquets in which they were 
too young to take part. For Mr. Gray had been a 
prominent lawyer of Milwaukee, and for several terms 
a member of Congress, and his political and profes- 
sional friends were often entertained in the big brick 
house. He was still a member of Congress at the 
time of his death, less than six months before. 

Such a man, with his large professional income and 
his salary as a Congressman, should have left his 
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family well provided for; and the general opinion 
in Milwaukee had been for years that Mr. Gray was 
a very rich man. His mode of life indicated it, and 
he had always lavished money upon his children. 

When the blow came that left the children alone, they 
had no suspicion that they were left almost destitute. 
They knew indeed that they did not own the house 
they lived in, but that was not for want of money. 
It belonged to a large undivided estate, and could be 
leased but not bought. But there had always been 
plenty; why should there not be plenty still .^ 

The first hint of financial trouble came from Mr. 
Gray's closest friend, the Mr. Carter whom Harriet 
mentioned in her letter; and there was every reason 
why she should speak so gratefully of him. Mr. 
Carter was also a lawyer and also a member of Con- 
gress — for Milwaukee lies partly in two Congressional 
districts, and so, in conjunction with several other 
counties, sends two representatives to Washington. 

Mr. Carter knew more about his friend's affairs than 
any other person. It was he and his helpful wife who 
stepped lovingly into the stricken home when the blow 
struck that left the children for a few days almost in- 
capable of action ; and he, too, who, without their knowl- 
edge, advanced the ready money necessary. So Har- 
riet knew that it was not idle talk when he said to 
her, a week after her father's death, — 
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" I am afraid your f ather*s affairs were not in con- 
dition to be left so suddenly, Harriet'* He was on 
such intimate terms with the family that the children 
were always Harriet and Len and Mabel to him. " He 
had a number of investments that required his own 
supervision to make them profitable, and in some cases 
he was forced to borrow money to keep his companies 
afloat. But you know where to turn when you find 
that you need advice or assistance — as you certainly 
will. There is nothing I would do for my own children 
that I would not do for you." 

It was Mr. Carter, again, to whom Harriet turned 
a few weeks later when she found how little, how very 
little, had been left for the children. 

** We can barely manage to live as we are until the 
lease of the house expires in June," she told him. 
" When everything is paid there will be a few hundreds 
left, but not more. So it falls upon me, at least for 
the present, to provide for the children. Len will be 
graduated from the High School in the spring, and I 
want, at any sacrifice, to keep him there until he gradu- 
ates. He was to have entered the State University 
next fall, but that of course must be given up now. 
I must find some employment that will bring us in a 
little money, Mr. Carter, and I do not know how to 
take the first step toward it, and I have come to ask 
your advice. Oh, what a helpless creature is a girl 
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who has never been taught to do anything for her- 
self!" 

"Do you think you are a helpless creature, 
Harriet ? " Mr. Carter asked, with a kindly smile. " I 
cannot agree with you there. I think you are a very 
brave girl. If you had no friends to help you, you ^f 
would soon find an opening for yourself. Your brother 
Len would naturally be the support of the family, but 
I think you arc right in wishing him to finish his last 
few months at school. Now suppose you leave this 
matter of employment with me for a few days, till I 
see what I can do. I have a good many friends, you 
know." 

"Oh, Mr. Carter, you have been so kind to us!" 
Harriet exclaimed. " If only father could see what 
a friend you have been." 

" I should be sorry to have him see me do less than 
the little I have done," Mr. Carter replied. "And I 
must remind you, speaking from a lawyer's stand- 
point, that you have a reserve fund in your household 
effects. They will always produce money in an 
emergency. Your father's library, for example, is a 
valuable one, and more to give you an idea of your 
resources, than for any other reason, I will make 
you a standing offer of |!iochd for it. But you 
will not need to sell anything, let us hope; and in 
a few days I will be in to tell you what success 1 
have had." 
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That same night Mr. Carter was in the through 
sleeper for Washington, and within a few hours he 
was climbing the broad stone steps into the great 
Treasury building. One end of the long corridor was 
filled with visitors waiting for the guides to show them 
over the vast building ; but there was no necessity for 
him to wait. The colored boy at the Treasurer's door 
knew him and took in his card, and a moment later he 
was seated in front of the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

"Why, this is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Carter," 
said the Treasurer. "We do not often see you when 
Congress is not in session." 

** No, not often, Mr. Treasurer," said the Congress- 
man ; " but this is the greater pleasure to me because 
I have come expressly to see you, I want very 
urgently to get an appointment for a young lady, 
Mr. Treasurer." 

"Ah," said the Treasurer, with a smile; "yes, yes; 
of course. We have now, I think it is four thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two ladies on the applicants' 
list. Your young lady will be number four thousand 
six hundred and seventy-three. Her turn will come 
in the course of nineteen or twenty years, and then 
she shall have a hearing." 

"She will be quite a mature young lady by that 
time," Mr. Carter answered, not at all discouraged by 
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the Treasurer's words. That was just the answer, he 
knew, that would be given to any casual applicant; 
but it was only said in jest, as he also knew, to a 
member of Congress and an old friend. 

" But this is a very unusual case, Mr. Treasurer," 
he continued; and he went on to describe the young 
lady as the daughter of his late colleague. Congressman 
Gray, and to explain the circumstances. 

** Besides," he added, taking a bent card from his 
vest pocket, " I have taken the precaution to bring the 
sign manual. It is only a precaution, Mr. Treasurer, 
to show that all is smooth sailing above," and he 
handed over the card, which was not only bent, but 
also, it must be confessed, a little soiled, by contact 
with other things in the Congressman's pocket. 

If Harriet had known, she would not have believed, 
in her inexperience, that her fate could be settled by 
the three words and three initials pencilled on the back 
of that visiting card. But three words over the right 
initials have settled graver cases than hers. 

" Please oblige Carter," the Treasurer read on the 
card, and the letters were the initials of the name 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. This good friend 
had gone first to the head of the whole department, 
and had come armed with his request, which was equal 
to a command. 

" No, it was not necessary," the Treasurer said, 
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smiling again as he read the words. " Poor Gray ! he 
was a noble man, and his children have a claim upon 
the country. His daughter must be provided for, of 
course. Can she pass the Civil Service Examination, 
Mr. Carter.?*' 

" Undoubtedly," the Congressman replied. 

" Well, there is no hurry about that," the Treasurer 
went on. "She can go on the list as a substitute at 
first, and take the examination when she is ready. 
When will she be here ? " 

"At any time you appoint." 

" She can suit her own convenience about it," said 
the Treasurer. " Let her report to the Chief Clerk 
at nine o'clock on any morning she likes. From that 
hour her salary will begin at $75 a month." 

"Thank you, Mr. Treasurer, for her and for my- 
self," said Mr. Carter, rising and holding out his hand. 
" You have provided for a very estimable young lady, 
and I am sure you will have no reason to regret it." 

" It is a simple act of justice," the Treasurer replied, 
as he shook the Congressman's hand warmly. " Her 
father died in the service of the country. It is all 
the better that I can oblige her and you at the same 
time, Mr. Carter." 

When the Congressman stepped into the corridor 
again, his mission in Washington accomplished, he 
had been in the Treasurer's office precisely seven 
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minutes. In those minutes he had itqp^dd an appoint- 
ment that a person of smaller influence might have 
sought in vain for years. 

Government appointments in Washington are some- 
times secured in this way, but not often. Any one can 
have an appointment with as little vexation, provided 
the circumstances are precisely the same, but not 
otherwise. If you are an intelligent young person, 
and your father was a member of Congress, and died 
while a member, and his most intimate friend is another 
member of Congress, and both your father and his 
friend have done many favors for some department 
(for every department of the government needs favors 
from Congress sometimes), and the friend will take as 
great interest in you as Mr. Carter took in his friend*s 
children, doubtless it can be managed. But, under any 
other circumstances, it will be safer, before applying, 
to consult some of the gray-bearded old gentlemen 
(there are many of them at the Capital) who have ap- 
plied in vain for nearly every office in every depart- 
ment, and who never get farther than the applicants' 
list. 

Mr. Carter returned to Milwaukee with greater satis- 
faction than he would have felt if he had successfully 
managed some important affair of state, and in less 
than a month later Harriet Gray was one of the hun- 
dreds of *• Treasury ladies ** in Washington, with the com- 
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fortable salary of $75 a month. Len and Mabel, by 
Mr. Carter's advice, remained for a few months in the 
big house, which must be paid for, in any case, until 
the lease expired ; and that was the sole reason, which 
neighborhood gossip magnified into something very 
mysterious, of their being left alone. 

Knowing of all that he had done for them, and 
of the friendly interest that he took in their affairs, 
Len would in any case have gone to Mr. Carter for 
advice, on the receipt of his sister's letter, even if 
she had not urged it. He and Mabel ate their din- 
ner that night of the letter with little thought about 
whether the beefsteak was boiled or the lettuce stewed. 

" It is for you to decide, Len, not for me," Mabel 
persisted in saying. " I don't think that I ought to 
have anything to say about it. Of course I should 
like to live in Washington ; but we ought to choose 
the place where you can do best in business." 

"That's just it," Len answered. "I must make 
some money; but how can I say whether I can 
make it best in Washington, when I know nothing 
about Washington.? But Harry wants us there, or 
she would not have written to us about it; and she 
always knows what she is doing. I am ready to 
carry out her plans, and take my chances in Wash- 
ington or anywhere else, unless Mr. Carter advises 
against it. Are you ? " 
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"Of course," Mabel answered; "we both want to 
do whatever is best." 

"Then that simplifies matters," Len declared, lay- 
ing down his knife and fork. "We must get Mr. 
Carter's opinion, and if he agrees with Harriet, the 
matter is settled." 

"You ought to try to see him within a day or 
two," Mabel suggested. 

"Within a day or two!" Len exclaimed. There 
was a time when he might have put off an important 
matter on one of the little excuses that are always 
ready; but his altered circumstances were fast devel- 
oping the boy into the ambitious young man. 

"There's no use wasting time about it," he con- 
tinued. " Harry asks us to answer as soon as we 
can, and we must not keep her waiting. I shall go 
and see Mr. Carter this evening." 



CHAPTER III. 

PREPARING FOR WASHINGTON. 

BEFORE Len had been ten minutes in Mr. Carter's 
library, he knew that it was settled that they were 
to go to Washington. Upon the plan as a whole, the 
Congressman looked with favor as soon as Harriet's 
letter was read to him ; and when he took up the 
details separately, he had no objections to offer to any 
of them. 

"There is not the least reason," he said, "why two 
or six or any number of the treasury ladies should not set 
up their own establishment in Washington. You know 
the Capital is one of the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
where people are familiar with the customs of all parts 
of the world. But even in conservative old cities like 
Philadelphia or Boston, there could be no social objec- 
tion to such a plan when there are one or two middle- 
aged ladies in the party, as your sister proposes. So 
that part is disposed of. 

" Now, to look at it," he continued, " as you must 
look at it personally, from a business standpoint. Of 
course I have never been in the electrical business, and 
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know nothing about it practically. But it seems to 
me that Washington must offer a better field than 
Milwaukee. I will tell you why. You will set up, 
though perhaps not at first, as an electrical engineer, 
and make the plans and do the work of installing large 
electric plants. But such jobs are few in any city. 
And the bulk of your business must be small work, 
wiring dwellings and business buildings, and perhaps 
selling the fixtures. And for such work Washington 
must be the better place." 

" But the people are very fond of electric lights here 
in Milwaukee, Mr. Carter," Len objected. 

" Certainly we are," Mr. Carter admitted. " We 
know a good thing when we see it, and generally 
have what we want. But we are rather a settled pop- 
ulation here. We have our own comfortable homes, 
generally with electric lights in them, and are satis- 
fied. But there is an end to your business. You 
cannot sell a man what he already has. If the whole 
population were to change this spring, and every 
house have a new occupant, there would be ten 
times as much work for the electricians, would 
there not.^ That is just what is constantly happening, 
to some extent, in Washington. It has a very large 
transient population. Houses have new owners, new 
tenants; and every change makes work for the elec- 
tricians. 
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" I know the house your sister has in mind/' he 
went on. ** She could not have chosen a better situa- 
tion for the combination of residence and business. 
It is a respectable neighborhood, without being stylish 
and expensive. I can introduce you to a large firm 
that I think will supply you with fixtures and mate- 
rials for sale on commission, so that no great capital 
will be required. And I will make you acquainted 
with other people who will be a help to you. Yes, I 
am strongly in favor of your making your venture in 
Washington.'* 

" That is the deciding word, sir," Len declared. 
" Mabel and I agreed that your decision should be 
final for us. And this is once more that we have to 
thank you for troubling yourself with our affairs." 

" Tut, tut, my boy ! " said the Congressman, hold- 
ing up his hand. ** No more of that. I want to see 
you succeed, Len. You have a great responsibility 
resting upon you, with two sisters to care for. You 
have your own way to make, and I want to see you 
not only make a man of yourself, but a good man, 
and a successful man. Your great trouble has made 
great changes for the better in you. Keep on ex- 
panding; never be satisfied without improving. There 
is more to be learned in Washington than in any 
other city I know of. You should soon know all 
about the management of the government, when you 
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live there. It is an interesting study. And by the 
way, you should let your sister know of your decision 
as soon as possible, if you really have decided to go." 

" I intend to stop at a telegraph office on my way 
home, sir, and let her know," Len answered. " Since 
we have decided to do it, the sooner we are at work 
the better." 

" Said like a young business man ! " Mr. Carter 
laughed ; and the street door was hardly closed be- 
fore Len began to lay out in his mind the telegram 
that he should send his sister. 

That would take thirty or forty words, he was sure, 
no matter how much he condensed it, for there was 
so much to be said. Though he had never sent a 
telegram before, he had seen many of his father's, 
and knew that they must be made as short as possi- 
ble. But here were so many things to be said. 

" I have just seen Mr. Carter," immediately sug- 
gested itself to him; Harriet must certainly be told 
of that. "He approves of your plan. Mabel and I 
have talked it over and agree to go. You had better 
rent the house." 

Nearly thirty words he counted in that. Was there 
any way to shorten it and preserve the sense .^ He 
had read somewhere of the good writers who by using 
a dozen words could make the reader think the next 
page or two for himself. Could that be done in such 
a telegram.? 
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He was not quite sure about it till he stepped into 
the telegraph office and took up the pencil; then it 
came to him in a flash — because the writing mate- 
rials were before him, as he thought, but really be- 
cause he had revolved it well in his mind ; and he 
wrote his message in just six words: — 

"Mr. Carter approves. Take the house." 

The die was cast, and it was a relief to have the 
question settled. But immediately a long row of other 
important questions sprang up in its place. Was he 
to stay in Milwaukee till school closed.^ How was 
the furniture to go to Washington ? Who was to 
pack it ? How was he ever to settle the thousand 
and one household affairs that must be settled before 
going away.? 

"These things will come up one at a time," he 
said to himself, stepping out at a brisk pace, for he 
was walking home. " So one at a time they shall be 
decided." And before he reached the house he took 
pains to think only of the pleasant things in prospect, 
for Mabel must see no signs of care in his face. 

"Well, the business is done," he exclaimed, as he 
burst into the library. " Mr. Carter likes the plan, 
and I have telegraphed Harry to take the house, and 
we are booked for Washington. Now only the minor 
details are left for us to settle. I shall write to Harriet 
before I go to bed, to learn when she wants us to 
come." 
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"That was quick work," Mabel cried; and Len 
was glad to see that she looked almost ready to clap 
her hands. But her countenance fell at his next 
sentence. 

" Now we have some hard work before us, Mabel,*' 
he said. " To go to Washington is easy enough, even 
for a pair of youngsters who have never travelled ; 
but to go there with a houseful of furniture is another 
matter. Here is all this stuff to be packed and 
shipped. This all has got to go down to furnish the 
new house." 

"Oh, Len! And must we pack it ourselves and 
send if oS? Why, half the things will be broken to 
little bits before they get to Washington." 

" I don't know who will pack it if we don't ! " Len 
laughed. " But don't let us begin to worry about that 
till the time comes. We are at a standstill now till 
we hear from Harriet again. But you had better tell 
Ellen in the morning that we intend to break up here 
very soon, so that she can be finding a new place. 
Why, it's almost eleven o'clock, and little housekeepers 
like you should have been in bed hours ago. So good- 
night; and don't forget to turn out the lights, or 
we'll be ruined with electric bills." 

The lighting bills continued to grow that night, 
notwithstanding this warning; for Len had a long 
letter to write to Harriet, and Mabel had too many 
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new things to think of to settle herself immediately 
to sleep. 

At breakfast the next morning Len read aloud his 
letter to Harry, and that brought to mind again the 
dreadful prospect of packing and moving. The more 
they thought about it, the more hopeless seemed the 
task of packing all their belongings so securely that 
they could be taken to Washington without going to 
destruction. 

"I've thought it out about the china, Len,** Mabel 
said, without reference to anything that had been 
talked about, for though both had been thinking of 
the packing neither of them had spoken of it; "the 
dishes can be packed up with the bedding, so they 
won't be broken." 

"That's it," Len agreed, looking as solemn as pos- 
sible. "We can lay a dinner set on a mattress, fold 
the mattress, tie a sheet around it, and it's ready. 
And the mirrors and all the iron kettles can go in big 
boxes together." 

Mabel was always ready to defend herself when 
Len made her the subject of a joke ; but before she 
could reply this time they heard the door-bell ring, 
and both paused to listen, for it was too early for the 
postman. A moment later Mrs. Carter was shaking 
their hands and drawing a chair for herself up to 
the table. 
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There was never any ceremony with Mrs. Carter, 
never the least hesitation. She would have called 
in the middle of the night if anything had occurred 
to her that needed doing. A kinder heart and more 
tremendous energy could hardly have been packed 
into so small a body. She did things while other 
people thought about them ; but there was no truth 
in the malicious story that she wrote the speeches 
her husband delivered in Congress. 

** Now don't stop eating on my account/' she began ; 
"Til sit here and talk to you while you finish your 
breakfasts; indeed, on second thought I'll take a cup 
of coffee with you if you'll pour me one, Mabel, for 
I had breakfast ages ago. I hurried out to catch 
Len before he was off to school. This is great news, 
isn't it, and so sudden.? And I'll have you near 
me in Washington next winter, when the session 
begins — and a great many more winters too, if the 
voters continue to do their duty. Ain't you half 
beside yourself, Mabel, at the idea of living in 
Washington ? " 

** I think more of our all being together," Mabel 
answered, " though of course it must be very pleasant 
in Washington. But I rather dread the getting ready 
to go — this awful packing and moving." 

" Yes, I knew you would," Mrs. Carter continued ; 
"that's what I came so early for. But don't give it 
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another thought, for you'll have no trouble about it 
at all — not the least in the world. Mr. Carter 
couldn't tell Len last night, because he didn't know 
himself. Men are such ridiculous creatures; so help- 
less, without some one to tell them what to do. It 
was just like a man to tell a pair of helpless children 
(excuse me, Len), — to tell them, * Yes, you'd better 
go to Washington, and take a houseful of furniture 
with you,' but not tell them how to do it. They're 
so thoughtless." 

" I think we can manage it, Mrs. Carter," said Len. 
He had been trying to get in a word, but could not 
do it before. Few people could, when Mrs. Carter 
was talking. 

"Manage it!" the Congressman's wife repeated. 
"You can manage everything as easily as I can 
drink this coffee, after I tell you just what to do. 
But you never could go through a moving by your- 
selves, you two. You don't know what an undertak- 
ing it is. I've been through it dozens of times, and 
know all about it. I talked it over with Mr. Carter 
last night, and everything is arranged. As soon as 
the date is set for your going, you are to come and 
stay with us, both of you. The stuff must be sent 
off in advance of your own going, so as to be there 
when you arrive." 

" But we shall have to be here to do the packing. 
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Mrs. Carter/* Len objected. " It is awfully kind in 
you to invite us, but — " 

"There are no *buts* in this business, Len," Mrs. 
Carter rattled on, passing her cup to be refilled. 
" Everything is arranged from beginning to end. You 
two pack this furniture.? I'd like to see it when it 
got to Washington if you did. You will pack your 
own trunks of clothes, and bring them with you to 
our house, and then go to the Milwaukee Furniture 
Van Company, and put everything into their hands. 
They will take all the stuff just as it is, pack it 
securely, and put it in the freight car that will carry 
it to Washington. That's the way I always move, 
and the only way you can possibly manage." 

"But won't that cost us a great deal more, Mrs. 
Carter," Mabel asked, "than if we did the packing 
ourselves ? " 

" Not nearly as much, child," Mrs. Carter answered, 
"because if you tried to pack breakable things your- 
selves they would all be ruined, and would have to 
be replaced. That is the thing to do. I came right 
away to tell you about it, because I knew that as 
soon as you realized what a moving means, you would 
begin to worry over it. So, as soon as Harriet writes 
you that the Washington house has been rented, you 
engage the moving people and the car, and come 
right to our house. Now that's all settled, and we 
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can talk about something else. This is a grand 
chance for you to live in Washington, both of you, 
where there is so much to be seen and so much to 
be learned. I almost wish Mr. Carter and I could 
board with you, when we go down in December. 
But I suppose we shall go to the Arlington, as we 
generally do." 

" Td rather you would rent a house there, Mrs. 
Carter,*' Len laughed, "so I could put in electric 
lights for you. I must keep an eye out for business, 
you know." 

"Of course you must, Len," she answered. "You 
will have a great deal on your hands, with your two 
sisters to take care of. But I am going to help you 
in the business. I shall tell everybody I know what 
an expert workman you arc. And Mr. Carter can 
help you very much ; he knows so many people there. 
There's a great deal in that, Len. Don't you fail to 
make friends wherever you can. Every friend helps." 

This was a weight taken from their minds, this 
summary settlement of the great moving problem, as 
both admitted after Mrs. Carter had left them. And 
Mrs. Carter's energy was not confined to her conver- 
sation, they knew from experience. She not only 
made plans, but carried them out. They were "as 
good as" staying in her house already, waiting for 
the starting-day. Indeed, before many days passed 
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they were actually there in person, their goods not 
only packed and shipped, but safely received in Wash- 
ington, as Harriet wrote, and about to be transferred 
to the new house. 

"This is the opening of a great opportunity for 
you, Leonard," Mr. Carter said, on the last evening 
in Milwaukee, laying his hand in a fatherly way upon 
Len*s head. "You are not a schoolboy any longer. 
You have been graduated with good standing in your 
class, and now your real life-work is to begin. I am 
sure you will always remember, my boy, that your 
dear father and mother are watching you from beyond 
the sky, loving you, sympathizing with you. Of course 
you win work hard for success, but I want you also 
to work hard to improve yourself. What you have 
learned in school is only a beginning. Do not be 
satisfied with what you know of electrical work, but 
aim to go to the very top of the profession. You 
will find every facility for such study in Washington." 

" I am too much interested in the work to be idle, 
sir," Lcn interrupted. 

" I know you are," Mr. Carter continued. " That is 
a good sign. Nothing but the hardest of hard work 
will bring you to the top. And the more you learn in 
other directions, the better your chances will be. There 
are wonderful opportunities in Washington. You will 
soon know people who can make the whole system of 
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government routine plain to you. That is a valuable 
thing to know, but comparatively few people are famil- 
iar with it. Then you can learn a great deal in the 
National Museum, and in the Smithsonian Institution ; 
in the art galleries and the observatories, the botanical 
gardens and the Patent Office, in the — but I cannot 
begin to name the half of them. Washington is like a 
great university, but better, for it shows you the prac- 
tical side of things. You will see and know all kinds of 
people, from all parts of the world. 

"Of course there are many temptations there," he 
went on ; " but there are temptations everywhere. 
Fortunately you arc too sensible a boy to need any 
warning against them. At any rate hard work is one 
of the greatest safeguards against temptation." 

** Yes, sir," Len answered, smiling ; ** I hope to have 
no idle hands for Satan to guide into mischief." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TREASURY CLUB*S HOME. 

THE train that carried Len and Mabel to Washing- 
ton set them down in the Capital City at nine 
o'clock in the morning, so that they had nearly the 
whole day before them. That was Len's own manage- 
ment without even Mrs. Carter's assistance, for he 
knew that as soon as they reached their destination he 
should be eager to be at work getting settled in the 
new home. 

" There is the Capitol of the United States, Len ; do 
look ! " Mabel exclaimed, as the train drew into the 
city. "I should know that noble building anywhere, 
from the pictures I have seen of it. And that must be 
the Washington Monument over there to the right.*' 

"None of them look as big to me just now as our 
own house that we're going into," Len answered, " at 
least not as important. And nothing is of as much 
account as those four tnmks of ours. You see I don't 
dare give the checks to the express agent on the train, 
because I don't know whether they are to go first to 
Harry's boarding-place, or direct to our own house." 

so 
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•* Here we are ! " Mabel cried. " This must be the 
station, for we are under cover. Not much like our 
fine stations in Milwaukee, this old shed, is it.^ Oh, 
there's Harry, waiting for us ! ** 

A tall young lady on the station platform recognized 
them at the same moment, and there was barely time 
for a mutual waving of hands before the train stopped. 
A minute later they were exchanging greetings at the 
car steps. 

" It's a mercy you're here, Harry," Len began, as soon 
as the tall young lady in black released him, " on account 
of the trunks. I couldn't tell where to send them, you 
know. Are they to go right to the new house ? " 

** Yes, they're to go right home^' Harriet answered, 
"and home doesn't mean a boarding-house. I have 
the key of the house in my pocket. But I have had 
some great managing to do to bring things out straight." 

" It's a shame you have had so much to attend to ! " 
Len exclaimed. "But that's over now, Harry, and 
you have a big man to take everything off your shoul- 
ders. Wait a minute till I find the expressman and 
give him my checks." 

It was a surprise to Harriet, a pleasant surprise, to 
se^ her brother quietly taking the management into 
his own hands. He had always been petted, as an only 
son and brother is likely to be, but before he had 
always looked to her for directions. 
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** It*s no joke to have a houseful of furniture in one 
place, and the house in another place, and a business 
to attend to in still another," Harry resumed, when Len 
rejoined them. " My, how good it seems to have you 
here ! " (giving Mabel another squeeze as they ascended 
the steps to the street). ** This is a dreadful old station, 
isn't it ? But we have some better ones in Washing- 
ton. I was going to tell you what a time I have had. 
The furniture has been here for several days, but I 
was afraid to have it put into the house and leave it 
there alone. Here, come right across the street to this 
Fourteenth Street car. 

"Well, I don't want to do all the talking,*' she 
continued, when they were seated in the car. "You 
have had your own troubles, too, and you must tell me 
about them. Have you had a pleasant journey ? *' 

Mabel had only time to reply, " Yes, very, only I don't 
like sleeping cars," when the newcomers found them- 
selves face to face with the Capitol building and its 
handsome grounds, and that put an end for a time to the 
moving troubles. It was impossible to talk of family af- 
fairs while they were enjoying their first sight of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the principal business street of Washing- 
ton, and flying along from the Capitol to the Treasury. 

" Hello ! " Len cried, as the car turned northward 
out of the Avenue, "what an immense building! and 
what a handsome one, too. What is that, Harry } " 
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" That is my building," Harriet smilingly replied. 
" At least I have the pleasure of doing some work there 
every day. That is the Treasury building." 

The car made several more turns, giving them a brief 
view of the White House and its grounds, before whirl- 
ing into Fourteenth Street. 

" Harriet, this is a fine city," Len gravely said, as 
they sped up the steep incline of Fourteenth Street. 

" You must go in and tell the President that, Len," his 
sister answered mischievously ; " it will make him feel 
proud. Whatever else it is, it is the people's city. The 
people paid for it, and they can enjoy it. Anybody can 
go into almost any one of these fine buildings and go all 
over it, and have everything explained to him. But here 
we are. This is Thomas Circle, and we get out here." 

A quick walk of one short block, or ** square," as 
it is called in Washington, through a shady street with 
handsome houses on both sides, brought them to their 
destination. 

" This is it ! " Len declared, as he stopped in front 
of a wooden building on the corner, with a closed store 
on the ground floor. "You needn't pretend it's not, 
Harry ; I know it from the description you sent us." 

"Oh, that's a nice house!" Mabel declared. "I 
didn't think we were going to have as good a place 
as this. It's plain, of course; but what do we care 
for that.^ And it's bigger than our Milwaukee house." 
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*' There will be a bigger family in it/' Harriet 
answered. "Yes, this is the place. It docs seem 
strange for us to be renting such a large house, but 
we shall need a good many rooms." 

She took a big brass key from her pocket and un- 
locked the door — one of the double doors of the store 
on the corner — and threw it open, and they stepped in. 

The big room seemed dark as night, after the glare 
of the street, for all the shutters were closed. And 
one corner was piled up with boxes and bales and 
large pieces of furniture. There was a distinct odor 
of sugar and coffee about the place, a relic of the 
departed grocery. 

"Why, some of the stuff has come ! " Lcn exclaimed, 
as his eyes grew a little accustomed to the gloom. 
"You and Mabel sit down on a mirror or a picture 
or something till I open some shutters and get a little 
light. We want some fresh air, too, or people will 
think we're starting another grocery.'* 

There was nothing extremely cheerful, so far, about 
that part of the new home, beyond the fact that it ivas 
home. The newly admitted light showed a store much 
as the grocer had left it, except that it had been 
scrubbed. There were long bright spots on the 
otherwise darkened floor, on each side near the walls. 
That was where the removed counters had stood. 
Some of the shelves had been taken down, leaving 
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their marks against the torn paper and broken plaster. 
Rosettes of soiled tissue paper still hung from the ceil- 
ing, relieved here and there by rusty hooks from which 
hams and strips of bacon had been suspended. 

"I ought to have taken you into the living rooms 
first," Harriet said, feeling the desolation of the store 
room more now that her brother and sister were with 
her. " They are all in good order. But don't you 
think this will make you a nice shop, Len ? " 

**Oh, this is going to be prime," Len declared 
cheerfully. "It is much bigger than I expected, and 
a little fresh paper will make a new place of it. But 
when did this stuff get here, Harry.?'* 

" An hour or two ago," Harriet answered. " I was 
going to tell you in the car, but you were busy looking 
at the sights. The furniture arrived in Washington 
several days ago ; but I could not have it standing alone 
in this empty house, so I left it at the station. I have 
to-day for a holiday ; just this one, for they don't like to 
have us away unless we are sick. So I engaged a van 
company to bring one load early this morning, before 
it was time to go to the train to meet you ; and the rest 
of it will be along pretty soon now." 

"Good for you ! " Len exclaimed. "You're a famous 
manager, Harry. But you've done enough, and I am 
going to take my share of the business now. While 
we're waiting for the next load you can show us over 
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the castle, Harry. Mabel and I are full of curiosity to 
see our new home. Wait a minute till I lock the front 
door." 

" I hope you won't be disappointed." Harriet spoke 
a little anxiously. " You know we cannot afford such a 
house as we had in Milwaukee." 

"Why, this is famous," Mabel declared. " And ain*t 
it jolly coming to live in a house weVe never seen, and 
not knowing what rooms there are, or how to get to 
them .? " 

"This is different from all other houses, I think," 
Harry answered, " on account of the store. But that is 
just what makes it suit our purposes — the store, which 
has entrances, you see, both from Thirteenth Street and 

from Street. Now this little room back of the 

store," and she led the way to it, " is your den, or office, 
or workshop, or whatever you like to call it, Len. 
A place where you can be away from the crowd of 
customers in the store." 

" I don't want to be away from them," Len laughed. 
" Let them come on, and they shall have the benefit of 
my company. But this is a famous little room, just the 
thing for my workshop. There's the place for my big 
lathe, in the corner by the window." 

"The rooms are all light, when the shutters are 
open," Harriet explained. " This one has a window on 
Thirteenth Street, and another looking into the yard." 
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" Is that our yard — that pretty square of green in 
front ? " Mabel asked. " I thought that belonged to the 
next house." 

"No, that belongs to us now," Harriet continued. 
" The real front of the house is on Thirteenth Street, 
where the main entrance is. We go right through this 
door, and here you see is the hall, with the stairs. This 
square room beyond the hall is the parlor; and here, 
back of the parlor, is the dining room, this large room, 

overlooking the yard and Street. And here back 

of this is the kitchen, with a fine large pantry. Isn't it a 
curious plan ? The only way I can explain it is by sup- 
posing that the man who built it kept the store and also 
took boarders. You see how large the dining room is, 
and on the two upper floors there are eight good sleep- 
ing rooms. And between the end and the next house 
is a little alley, so that provisions and things can be 
brought in without coming through the house." 

" And this is our front door," Mabel exclaimed, " so 
that we can come into the house part without going 
through the store." 

"Oh, of course," Harry explained; "the store is 
entirely separate from the house." 

"It is just as if it had been built for us," Len 
declared. " I don't see how you ever found a place 
to suit us so well, Harry." 

" I think it was very fortunate that we were able 
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to find such a house," Harriet answered, "with just 
the space that we require and in a good neighborhood. 
We may as well go over the upper stories, though 
there is not much to see up there. The rooms — *' 

She was interrupted in the middle of her sentence 
by the sound of a wagon and men outside, and a 
pounding at the store door. 

"They have come with another load of furniture," 
she explained ; and Len hurried to the front to open 
the door. 

For the next half-hour there was little chance for 
talk or exploring the house, while the men carried in 
heavy boxes and bales. They were all colored men, 
and their deliberate methods of work surprised Len, 
who was accustomed to the more rapid ways of the 
North. He stood by to give them advice and encour- 
agement, helping sometimes with the heaviest boxes, 
while his sisters gave what assistance they could with 
the lighter bundles. The van was nearly unloaded, 
when a newcomer arrived. 

He stepped in through the open doors with the air 
of a man who felt perfectly at home in the place, 
and instantly removed his broad-brimmed felt hat at 
sight of the young ladies. His flowing gray hair and 
iron-gray beard belonged to a man who could not 
possibly be under fifty and might perhaps be ten 
years older, but there was almost the elasticity of 
youth in his movements. 




THE MEN CARRIED IN HEAVY BOXES AND BALES." 
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"Oh, Colonel Polk!" Harriet cried, evidently de- 
lighted to see him. " How kind in you to come to 
see us so soon, before we have even a chair to offer 
you. At last I can make you acquainted with my 
brother Leonard and my sister Mabel. Colonel Polk 
has been quite like a father to me, Len, since I came 
to Washington." 

"We are all glad to see you. Colonel," Len said, 
extending, his hand; "and I intended to find you as 
soon as we were a little settled here, for Mr. Carter 
kindly gave me a letter of introduction to you, and 
told me I must be sure to know you." 

" I know it," the Colonel answered, shaking Len*s 
hand warmly after making a polite bow to Mabel. 
"He wrote me about you, and of course I have heard 
a great deal of you from your sister. But I came 
without waiting for your letter, in the hope that I 
might be of some little use to you. It is such hard 
work to get settled in a new place, when you are 
unacquainted with the customs." 

There was something so pleasant, so sympathetic, 
in the Colonel's voice and manner, that both Len and 
Mabel instinctively took a liking to him on the spot. 
And they soon saw that he had come to be of real 
service to them ; for after a little commonplace con- 
versation, and inquiries about the journey, he ti.imed 
to the little mountain of boxes and said : — 
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" Now let US see what wc are going to do to make 
ourselves comfortable. What plans have you formed 
for getting settled in the new house.?" 

"We have hardly thought about the details, sir/* 
Len replied, "beyond just getting everything piled up 
here in the store, and then having the boxes opened 
and the furniture carried to the proper places.** 

"Good. That is good generalship, so far,'* the 
Colonel declared. " But we must look after the de- 
tails. I am an old hand at campaigns of this sort. 
Let me suggest that you have the carpet of each 
room laid before you put a stick of furniture in the 
room. Carpets first, furniture afterward. There is a 
week's work here — hard work — putting this house 
in order. And meanwhile you are going with your 
sister to her boarding-house.?** 

" Mabel had better stay with Harriet, I think, sir,** 
Len replied, "until it is more comfortable here. But 
I shall get up a bed for myself to-day and sleep in 
the house, to keep guard over this stuff.** 

" Indeed, we are not to be driven off in that way ! ** 
Harriet laughed. " It will be great fun to camp in 
an empty house, and Mabel and I want our share of 
it. We can easily manage a bed that will answer for 
a few nights.** 

The Colonel sympathized with this desire to take 
possession at once, and Len could not argue against 
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them all. And Colonel Polk had such a happy way 
of making it appear that his suggestions were Len's 
own suggestions, that there was hardly a suspicion of 
his taking the management upon his own shoulders. 

When two strong colored men appeared a little 
later, to do the heavy lifting, that was owing to the 
Colonel. He was responsible also for the arrival of 
a carpet layer; and his inviting Len and both his 
sisters to eat luncheon with him in a neighboring 
restaurant at midday did not interfere with such prog- 
ress in the work that by the close of the afternoon 
two sleeping rooms were in serviceable order on the 
top floor, one for Len and one for his sisters; and 
Len's den, back of the store, was made temporarily 
habitable by standing in it a sofa and a few chairs, 
and laying the wood for a fire in the grate. 

"We must have a place to sit, you know," the 
Colonel explained ; " for I am coming to spend the 
evening with you, if you are not going out. The first 
evening is likely to be lonesome for newcomers in 
a strange place. But I am not going to thrust myself 
upon you every day in this style. It's only till I see 
the new household safely started." 



CHAPTER V. 

COLONEL folk's TREASURY CLASS. 

" A H, this is famous, famous ! ** Colonel Polk 
-*»• exclaimed, rubbing his hands with satisfaction 
as he entered Len's den that evening, and saw the 
fire blazing cheerfully in the grate. 

He had great reason to be satisfied, and to feel 
that his young friends were rapidly settling them- 
selves, for the room had the cosey air of a family 
sitting room. A handsome table had been rolled 
in, and upon it stood an ornamental gas lamp with 
a silk shade. One of the two arm-chairs had been 
reserved for the expected guest, the other being 
occupied by Miss Harriet. Mabel had the small 
rocking chair, and Len held undisputed possession 
of the sofa. 

There was something about the Colonel that drew 
them to him. He had already made his position as 
an honored friend of the family. It was not only 
that he was kind, and fatherly, and anxious for their 
comfort. He was gentle as a woman in his ways, 
yet there was that about him which told them that 
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when aroused he could be a formidable antagonist. 
His way of dealing with the colored people, too, was a 
revelation to Len. Under his directions they did every- 
thing right, because he showed them how. He treated 
them much as if they were children, willing always to 
do their work properly, but not always knowing how. 

** We are quite ready for a rest, Colonel," Harriet 
declared, "for we have tired ourselves out." 

" Well, this is restful. Miss Harriet, and you have 
earned a quiet evening. But you go back to the 
money bags to-morrow.?" he asked, taking the arm- 
chair that Len drew up near the fire — for Washington 
evenings are sometimes cool in May, though the new- 
comers from Wisconsin thought the Capital very far 
south. 

" Yes, at nine in the morning I begin to count money 
again," Harriet laughed. " But there are no bags 
of wealth in our division, Colonel. We have only 
notes done up in packages; and very dirty, ragged 
notes, too. You know my work is counting the worn- 
out and damaged notes that come in for redemption." 

"It is a very mysterious place, that great Treasury," 
Len interrupted. " I want to get some idea of how 
it does its vast business, though I suppose I never 
could fully understand it. Few of the people who 
help make the government really know much about 
its financial management, I think." 
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"That IS their own fault, Leonard," the Colonel 
asserted. ** Every American can and should know 
all about the management of the Treasury Department. 
It is not necessary even to be in Washington to learn 
that, though of course there is nothing like being 
on the spot. Many of the minor details of the work 
can be learned by visiting the Treasury building and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing ; but the great 
principles upon which the nation's business is con- 
ducted may be learned in Milwaukee or San Fran- 
cisco as well as here." 

" But one must come here to see the immense Treas- 
ury building," Len objected. 

" Undoubtedly," the Colonel laughed ; " and hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors come here every year 
and see the building inside and out, and go away know- 
ing nothing about it. The building itself is worthy 
of inspection. It is no more than right that the most 
important department of the government should have a 
suitable habitation." 

" The most important department, sir ! " Len echoed. 
"Would you call the Treasury the most important 
department, Colonel ? " 

" Can you think of any department that is of more 
importance ? " the Colonel asked, smiling. 

" Well, the — I should think the War Department, at 
any rate, of more importance, sir," Len replied. 
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" No, not even the War Departtpent is of as much 
importance to the country as the Treasury Depart- 
ment," the Colonel asserted. " Without money the War 
Department could do nothing. No department could 
do anything without money. So everything hinges 
upon the Treasury. There is the real power of the gov- 
ernment, in that big Treasury building, or rather in the 
ability to keep it filled. The strength of any govern- 
ment lies in its power to levy taxes. Look at our con- 
dition at the time of the Revolutionary War, and for 
several years afterward. The Continental Congress 
had no power to levy taxes for the support of our 
armies ; it had to ask for money from the various 
states, and borrow from foreign countries. But since 
1789 Congress has had the power to raise money by 
taxation, and our finances have been secure." 

" That is something that always confuses me. Colo- 
nel," Len broke in when the Colonel paused, " when I 
think about the Treasury Department — where all the 
money to support the government comes from. We 
pay city taxes, and county taxes, and state taxes, but 
there is never any tax for the general government. 
Of course Congress must have the power to levy taxes, 
and money must be raised ; but as we pay nothing to 
the federal government, where does it get its money ? " 

" Why, your sister can answer an easy question like 
that, Len," the Colonel laughed. " Where does all that 
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money in your Treasury building come from, Miss Har- 
riet ? " 

" I shall have to join your Treasury class, too. Colo- 
nel," Harry admitted. " I have often wondered my- 
self where it comes from." 

"They make it, of course," Mabel cried ; " they coin 
the gold and print the notes." 

" No, the government cannot make wealth any more 
than we can," the Colonel resumed. " It must buy the 
gold before it can coin it, and the notes are only prom- 
ises to pay. But what you say, Leonard, is capital 
evidence of the wisdom of our generations of law- 
makers. You pay your taxes to the general govern- 
ment without knowing it, and that is exactly what they 
want you to do. Even a government, as strong a gov- 
ernment as ours, must ask itself whether the people 
will stand it, before imposing a new tax ; and when a 
tax is really necessary it is made to look as easy as 
possible. For that reason governments impose what 
are called indirect taxes. You pay so much a year 
for the lighting of the streets, and that is a direct 
tax; but you order a suit of clothes from a London 
tailor, and pay duty on it when it comes through the 
custom-house, and that is an indirect tax. It is by 
indirect taxation that the general government is sup- 
ported, so the burden does not fall so heavily upon the 
people — at least it is not felt so much. Still, we pay 
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heavier taxes every year to the federal government than 
to the state government." 

" Is that possible, Colonel ? " Len interrupted. 
" Does the national government require more money 
than all the state and local governments combined } " 

" By no means," the Colonel answered. " No man 
pays taxes in all the states and to all the local govern- 
ments. You pay taxes to your own state, and to the 
national government. Suppose that you still live in 
Milwaukee, for instance. You pay taxes to the state 
of Wisconsin ; you have nothing to do with the taxes 
in any other state. What I say is that the great mass 
of taxpayers pay more money every year for the sup- 
port of the national government than they pay to their 
state governments. Of course there are many excep- 
tions to this rule." 

" Well, that is very surprising," Len exclaimed. 

" No, it is very plain when you look into it," the 
Colonel corrected him. " You can begin with the unde- 
batable proposition that the national government must 
have money. It does not care to impose a direct tax, 
for prudential, or perhaps we may say for political, 
reasons. So it imposes an import duty upon all goods 
brought into the country from foreign lands. That is 
what we call the tariff. We must pay so much a yard 
on cloth, so much a box on cigars, so much a ton on 
iron, and so on. But that does not produce as much 
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money as is needed, and the government imposes an 
internal revenue tax, that is, a tax on certain Articles 
that are manufactured in the country — nearly always 
upon luxuries or articles that may be dispensed with, 
such as wines and spirits, tobacco, and playing cards." 

"Why not make the import duties higher, sir, in- 
stead of having an internal revenue tax.?'* Len asked. 

"I am glad you are not enough of a politician 
to know just why," the Colonel answered, smiling. 
" There are several good reasons. For one thing, 
the people would complain if the import duties were 
made too high, and the party in power would be- 
come unpopular. Another excellent reason is that 
higher import duties do not produce more money, 
because fewer goods are imported. So when the gov- 
ernment's expenses are unduly increased, as in the 
case of a war, an internal revenue tax is necessary. 
There you have the two great sources of revenue of 
the general government — import duties and internal 
revenue tax. To make it plainer, the custom-houses 
and the internal revenue tax pay the expenses of the 
national government. There are some other sources 
of income, but they are comparatively small." 

"Then the millions of us who pay no internal 
revenue tax and import nothing, have nothing to pay 
toward the support of the national government ? " 
Harriet asked hesitatingly. 
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"Ah, Miss Harriet, there are no such millions," 
the Colonel explained. " We all pay internal revenue 
tax, and we all import something. You made a small 
payment to the national Treasury at dinner to-day. 
You could hardly eat a meal without paying some- 
thing to the federal government. Sugar.? On sugar 
you paid ^^ of a cent a pound. Cayenne pepper.? 
2 J cents a pound. Imported pickles.? 40 per cent of 
their value. Sauces, such as Worcestershire or Har- 
vey's.? 40 per cent of their value. Of course your 
contribution was so small that you did not notice it; 
that shows the wisdom of the government in arrang- 
ing it so; but when you remember that seventy mill- 
ions of people are continually making these small 
payments, you will see how large the aggregate must 
be. If that was a Paris bonnet that I saw you wear- 
ing this morning, you paid the government 60 per 
cent on its value — that is, if it was worth $10 in 
Paris, it was worth $16 in this country, besides the 
freight and dealer's profits." 

"Oh, my! I have not arrived at the luxury of Paris 
hats," Harry laughed. " But do you mean to say 
that if I bought one worth $10 in Europe, I should 
have to pay our government $6 for the privilege.?" 

" Precisely so," the Colonel went on ; " and yet you 
say that you pay nothing to our government. Why, 
you pay your share of the internal revenue, too. 
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Every time that you draw a check you put a two-cent 
stamp upon it, which means that you pay the govern- 
ment two cents for the privilege. On every telegram 
you send you pay a cent. You paid the government 
twenty-five cents for the stamp on the lease of this 
house, did you not?" 

" That throws new light upon a dark subject, 
Colonel," Len declared. " I must confess that my 
ideas of national taxation were very dim before. It 
is a relief, too, to know that we all pay our share 
toward maintaining a good government, and almost 
without feeling it. But if customs duties and internal 
revenue are the main supports of the national Treas- 
ury, what are its minor sources of income ? " 

" I will send you a copy of the latest report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury," the Colonel replied, 
"which will give you all the details. But I can give 
you some idea of the figures. The government's fiscal 
year, you must know, ends always on the 30th of 
June, and I will take for my basis in this introductory 
talk the year ending June 30, 1898. For that year 
the receipts from customs duties were, in round num- 
bers, one hundred and fifty millions. From internal 
revenue, a hundred and seventy millions. From the 
sale of the Union Pacific Railroad, fifty-eight mill- 
ions. From the sale of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
six millions. And from the postal service, ninety 
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millions. There we have ^474,000,000 accounted for, 
out of the $500,000,000, about, of total revenue. Yes, 
it is an immense sum, as you say ; government comes 
high. The remainder, about twenty-six millions, came 
in comparatively small amounts from profits on coin- 
age, from taxes of the District of Columbia, consular 
and other fees, national bank taxes, sales of public 
lands, navy pension, and hospital funds, customs fines 
and penalties, interest from Pacific railways, immigrant 
fund, sales of government property, donations, and 
sales of lands and buildings. A long list, isn't it ? 
Still you see that the bulk of the five hundred millions 
of income came from customs duties and internal 
revenue. The ninety millions from the postal service 
does not really count, because that is less than the 
service cost." 

"No wonder there is always plenty of money in 
the Treasury!** Mabel exclaimed. 

"Yes, but there isn*t,*' the Colonel answered. "The 
receipts were very large, but the expenses were larger. 
We spent about $38,000,000 more than we took in. 
The civil establishment (that is, expense of offices and 
salaries) cost us eighty-sLx millions. The army cost 
ninety-two millions, because part of the time we were 
at war. The navy cost about sixty millions. The 
Indian service, eleven millions. Pensions, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven millions, showing that old sol- 
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diers come higher than new ones. Interest on the 
public debt, thirty-seven millions. The postal service, 
one hundred millions." 

** Then the postal service does not make any money 
for the government.?" Len asked. 

" No ; it costs the people ten millions a year, besides 
what they spend for stamps, and it is worth ten times 
the money," the Colonel answered emphatically. " But 
there you have, in a nutshell, the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the national government. We could reach 
some valuable conclusions by comparing the receipts 
for that year with those of the year before, but that 
you can do for yourselves. The customs receipts, for 
instance, with an increased tariff, were twenty-seven mill- 
ions less than in the year before. Perhaps you can 
discover why that was the case. However, we have had 
a look at the foundation of the Treasury's work, which 
is to receive this five hundred millions a year from the 
people, and pay it out whenever it has to be paid." 

"Will you let me ask one more question. Colonel.?" 
Len requested. " I think we know already more about 
the Treasury than most of the people who help to sup- 
port it, but I should still like to know about what is 
each person's share, for the support of the federal 
government." 

" That is a simple question in arithmetic," the Colo- 
nel explained. "The population of the country is, 
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let US say, 78,000,000. So if 78,000,000 people pay 
$500,000,000, the average for each person is about 
$6.50, isn't it.^ But that includes every man, woman, 
and child, you must remember, not merely the heads 
of families. It is fair to assume that each head of 
a family pays for five, so the average rate is about 
$32.50. Of course many pay less than that, and 
some pay as many thousands. The large importers 
and brewers and distillers pay immense sums, but 
they get their money back out of the people who 
buy their goods. At any rate, we need not waste 
much sympathy on the brewers and distillers, who 
ought to be made useful to compensate for the harm 
they do." 

As the Colonel arose, evidently with the intention 
of taking his leave, he was greeted with a chorus of 
requests that he should not break up the pleasant 
evening so early. 

"You have taught us so much that we are greedy 
to learn more, sir," Len said, "and given us a delight- 
ful first evening in the new home." 

"I am a little afraid I have been boring you with 
my talk," the Colonel answered. "When I begin 
talking about government affairs, I sometimes forget 
to stop. At any rate, I have put off till the last 
moment a matter that is for the time of more impor- 
tance to you. Our mutual friend, Carter, asked me 
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to help you as much as I could in a business way, 
you know, and I began at once to keep my eyes 
open for you. I know of a contract in your line 
that may be secured, and my only reason for troubling 
you about it before you are even rested after your 
journey is that this work is to be done in a distant 
country, and, if you care to take it, it would be better 
to go and do it before you open a business here at 
all, rather than open a store for a few days, and then 
close it to go away." 

"Much better, sir, certainly,*' Len answered, "and 
it cannot be so far away that I should not be glad 
to get it, if there is any money to be made. Where 
is the work, sir.^" 

" It is the installation of an electric plant in a large 
hotel now building on the island of Trinidad off the 
coast of South America," the Colonel replied. " Port 
of Spain is the name of the town. It is simple, straight 
work that I know you would not hesitate to under- 
take. An agent for the property is in this country 
to contract for this and other work, and I know 
where to lay my hand upon him. The contract can 
be secured beyond a doubt by paying him a com- 
mission, but I think we can manage it without that." 

"I should be delighted to do the work if I could 
get it without any bribery, sir," Len asserted. "A 
commission to the agent would be no better than 
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a bribe, and I intend that my business shall be an 
honest one, whether it succeeds or not." 

" I am glad to see you take that stand." The 
Colonel put a warm, friendly pressure upon Len's 
hand in bidding him good-night. " I think we can 
manage it in a legitimate way. It would take a week 
or two at any rate to make preparations for the 
work before starting, and that would give you time 
to see the house in working order. To-morrow I 
will begin to pull the wires for you." 

"We are rich in our friends," Harriet declared, 
as they ascended the stairs to their two furnished 
bedrooms. "There are none too many of such men 
as Mr. Carter of Milwaukee and Colonel Polk of 
Washington. Would you really go away down to 
South America for business, Len.^" 

" To South Africa ! " the young electrician declared, 
"if I could begin to hear the chink of honest coins." 



CHAPTER VI. 

LEN BEGINS A LONG JOURNEY. 

" T X THEN a fellow's doing business, he must always 

V V be ready for the unexpected." 

This was Len's philosophical way of looking at it 
when he found himself in a sleeping car on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, ticketed through to Tampa, Florida. 
Nothing could have been more unexpected to him 
than that, but when the occasion came he was ready. 

It was evident to him that Colonel Polk was not 
one of the men who promise much and do little, for 
within three days after their first conversation about 
the work in Trinidad, Len had the contract in his 
desk, and he knew without asking that the Colonel 
had brought powerful influences to bear in his be- 
half. The Tampa part of the journey, however, 
was a little business stroke of Len's own, undertaken 
on the chance of making some additional profit. 

He had had two full weeks in which to help put 
the new household into working order, and they had 
been weeks of hard labor and great accomplishment. 
The house was furnished from top to bottom, the 
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kitchen was in the possession of such a typical " Aunt 
Dinah*' cook as he had often read about but had 
never before seen, there was a brown maid fresh 
from an interior Virginia town, to keep the rooms 
in order, and the whole machinery was working to 
the satisfaction of the inmates. Mabel was sure that 
she could take charge of the house during the seven 
hours that her sister must be at the Treasury Depart- 
ment every day; and Len had no hesitation in going 
away for two months, or perhaps even three or four 
months, when there was money to be made. Living 
upon his sister's earnings was a thorn in his side 
that must be extracted as soon as possible. 

" It was so thoughtful in Colonel Polk," he said over 
and over to Harriet and Mabel while he was preparing 
for his journey, " to bring this Trinidad business up 
at once, before I had opened the shop here. To have 
started a business and then have gone away and left 
it to itself for weeks would have been simply suicidal ; 
but, as things stand now, it makes little difference 
whether I begin my Washington business in May or 
in October. One time is as good as another, if I can 
make money meanwhile." 

" I often hear people talk about * pulls,' " Harriet 
said ; " but Colonel Polk must have had a tremendous 
* pull ' to get this contract for a young fellow like you, 
when so many old firms were bidding for the work." 
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"rU tell you about that, Harry," Len replied, with 
more seriousness in his manner than was his wont. 
" Colonel Polk had influence enough to get me a hear- 
ing, and that was all that any man alive could have 
done. The rest lay with myself. I convinced the 
man in ten minutes that I knew what I was talking 
about and could do the work properly, and then I set 
a price that was much lower than any other offer he 
had had.*' 

" How could you do that ? " Mabel interrupted ; ** they 
must know better than you what the work is worth." 

" Because I intend to do the work myself — with my 
own hands," Len replied. " I am no kid-gloved con- 
tractor, but a workman with a screw-driver and a pair 
of cutting pliers. All the others had to figure on the 
cost of sending two or three workmen to Trinidad, and 
their own profits besides. I am going to do the work 
myself, just as I intend to do my work in Washington, 
with such help as I can get in the place. So there 
is no mystery about my getting this contract." 

But these conversations were while they were plac- 
ing furniture and hanging pictures ; and now Len was 
flying down the coast in one of the handsome trains 
that run between New York and Florida, making him- 
self as cosey as he could in his sleeping car section, and 
enjoying the brief glimpses of Richmond, Charleston, 
Savannah, and the leading towns of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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His business in Tampa was the purchase, if he could 
buy it at a low price, of a dynamo and a quantity of 
electrical material that had been ordered when Tampa 
was alive with camps and soldiers, but that had not 
even been unboxed because the ending of the Spanish 
War put an end to the need for it ; and at the end of 
two days he was the owner of this material and had 
shipped it for Trinidad by way of New York. 

The continuance of his journey from Tampa to Trini- 
dad was a much harder matter than transacting the 
business. He found nothing difficult in buying the 
material that he wanted, though he was entirely new 
at such work. He made it easier for himself by assum- 
ing no qualities that he did not possess. He might 
have put on a great air of shrewdness and business 
sagacity, as young men have done occasionally since 
the time of Adam ; but he carefully avoided it, talked 
modestly and not too much, and used his own judg- 
ment in examining the machines. But when it came 
to laying out a route from Tampa to Trinidad, the 
problems were not so easily solved. 

" Trinidad ! Why, that's an island out in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean. You'll have to go to San Fran- 
cisco first, or else cross the Isthmus of Panama, and 
sail from there," was the answer of the clerk in the 
Almeria Hotel, when Len asked for information. 

"You're away off the track there, young man," a 
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lounger in the office interrupted — an elderly man with 
a long straggly gray beard streaked below each corner 
of the mouth with stains that looked suspiciously like 
tobacco extract ; " Trinidad is a city in South America, 
and the handiest way to get there from here is to go 
right back to New York and take a wessel." 

"Very likely you are both right, gentlemen,** Len 
laughed. " There are a number of Trinidads, I believe. 
But the one I want to reach is an island just off the 
South American coast, at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River, and not very far below Barbados. The chief 
town is Port of Spain, and that is where I want to go.*' 

" How is that, Cap*n Bob ? Do you know anything 
about an island called Trinidad, down near South 
America ? '* The clerk called this out to a tall, portly 
man in blue uniform who sat near one of the big 
windows. 

"This is Cap*n Bob Warner, of the steamer Mar- 
garet,'' the clerk announced, as the uniformed man arose 
and stepped up to the desk. " Mr. Gray, Cap*n Bob.'* 

" Want to go to Port of Spain, do you, Mr. Gray } *' 
Cap*n Bob asked, as he shook Len*s hand. " It's not 
such an easy job to go from here, but I reckon you can 
fetch it somehow. That*s an English island, and what 
you*ve got to do is to catch the Royal Mail. The 
Royal Mail is a line of steamers, you know, that carries 
the English mails to the English islands in the West 
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Indies, and Trinidad is one of them. It goes to 
Jamaica, and you could take it from there to Barbados 
and Trinidad, only I don't know how you could get to 
Jamaica ; you might have to wait here a month before 
there'd be anything going. I should say St. Thomas 
would be the best point for you to strike for. The 
Royal Mail touches there every week." 

" Now there's two ways you might get to St. 
Thomas," he continued. "Both of 'em uncertain, 
mind you, because there's no regular lines going to 
St. Thomas ; but you have to take chances in that kind 
of travel. You've got to sail for St. Thomas from 
either Key West or Havana. You can take the Plant 
Line steamer from here to Key West. She lies there 
four or five hours, and then goes on to Havana. In 
that time you can find out whether there's anything 
in port going to St. Thomas, or likely to go soon, and 
if not, go right on to Havana. There you're pretty 
sure to find something; and when you get to St. 
Thomas you're on the regular route of travel for Port 
of Spain. I think that's the best you can do from 
here." 

Len thanked his informant, and went out to the 
Plant Line office to make inquiries about the next 
steamer for Key West. He found that there was 
one sailing at about eleven o'clock that night, on the 
arrival of the fast mail from New York; and before 
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half-past ten he was on board the snug little steamer 
Mascotte^ ticketed for Key West, and possibly going 
on to Havana. 

The sight of the little custom-house office at Port 
Tampa brought to his mind many of the things that 
Colonel Polk had told him about the government's 
income. 

"That's a small place to do much toward support- 
ing a great government like this," he said to himself, 
as he looked at the little, square, wooden building; 
"but that's only one of the unimportant ones. There 
are scores and scores of them, the Colonel said, on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, on the Great Lakes, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and all along the borders; and 
each one turning in some money every month for 
the government. It's the custom-houses in the great 
seaboard cities, of course, that do the bulk of the 
business — 'specially New York. The New York cus- 
tom-house alone takes in from five millions to seven- 
teen millions every month — enough to make a fellow's 
head swim to think of it. The average in New York 
is about ten millions a month, I believe; enough to 
keep even a government from going hungry." 

The train that the boat waited for was several 
hours late, and Len retired to his stateroom while 
the steamer still lay at her wharf. From thinking 
of the Colonel he naturally went on to thinking of 
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Harriet and Mabel and the new home he had left; 
and that made him just a little — well, not homesick 
exactly, which would never do; but it made him 
wonder how they were getting along. 

"Td give something nice if I could hear from them 
to-night, and know that they're all right,*' he said to 
himself, as he turned on the electric light in his room. 

Just at that moment he heard the " pit-pat, pit-pat " 
of a footstep outside in the cabin, and then there 
came a "tap, tap, tap*' on his door. 

" Mr. Leonard Gray, sir ? " the steward asked, when 
Len opened the door. He was a little Cuban steward, 
and had a telegram on a silver tray. 

" Yes, I am Leonard Gray ; thank you ; " and he 
took the envelope and closed the door. Who in the 
world could be sending him a telegram ? he wondered. 
Was anybody sick, anybody dead, was the house burnt 
down.? A tremendous lot of possibilities there are 
within the envelope of an unexpected telegram. But 
he tore it open, and read: — 

Leonard Gray, Cadin Passenger Plant Line Steamer, Port 
Tampa, Florida. 

Letters for you in Key West post-office. All well 

Harriet. 

"That's Colonel Polk's doing!" exclaimed Len, 
after he had read the message a second time. "I 
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declare, I believe that man knows everything. He 
knew that I must go to Key West and that I must 
go by the Plant Line. So he told Harry how to send 
this telegram, because I wouldn't naturally think of 
going to the post-office in Key West. And there's 
my wish come true almost before it was wished. Til 
have to keep on wishing, if they turn out like that." 

With the knowledge that all was well at home he 
dropped off comfortably to sleep, notwithstanding the 
hubbub on deck and on shore, and knew nothing more 
of electric plants or treasury departments till it was 
time to dress for breakfast next morning, when he 
found that the ship was rolling and pitching furiously 
on the heavy sea stirrea up by a northwest gale. The 
violent mention made dressing a work of time, and there 
were few passengers on deck to enjoy the beautiful 
view of the cream-white Florida beach, broad and 
smooth, with the background of dark green trees. Still 
fewer were there at breakfast, for most of the passen- 
gers were too seasick to stir from their berths. 

But Len was too much at home on rough water to be 
made uncomfortable by the motion. He was a stranger 
to salt water, to be sure ; but he and Lake Michigan 
were old friends, and no one who has seen Lake Michi- 
gan in a storm will believe that it can be outdone by 
the Gulf of Mexico in a gale. Len was as much of a 
sailor as a Milwaukee schoolboy could well be. The 
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Milwaukee River, the Menominee, and the smaller Kin- 
nickinnick, and the Bay, he knew as he knew the Mil- 
waukee streets. He had taken lessons in sailcraft in 
several of his vacations, and only the summer before 
had had the whole responsibility of sailing a thirty-ton 
sloop up the lake to Manitowoc and back with a party 
of schoolmates, a trip of 150 miles in distance and 
about two weeks in time. 

So he was able to enjoy every moment of his first 
real sea voyage, and felt none of the relief experienced 
by most of his fellow-passengers when, about the middle 
of the afternoon, the Mascotte steamed into the smooth 
harbor of Key West. 

He had six or eight hours before him in which to 
settle his fate, whether he was to sail for St. Thomas 
from Key West, or to go on to Havana and sail from 
there; for they told him that the Mascotte would 
resume her voyage to the Cuban capital at a little 
before midnight, to reach her destination by sunrise. 

At the Plant Line office they gave him the names 
and addresses of a number of shipping agents, and he 
set out to make his inquiries before calling for his let- 
ters, fearing that the shipping men might go home for 
the day. For some time he had no success, but when 
he was nearly at the end of his list, he learned of a 
schooner, the Bimini^ that was to sail for St. Thomas 
in a few days, and that would carry him to that island 
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for 1^25. It was very unusual, they told him, for any 
vessel to be going from Key West to St. Thomas, but 
the Bimini had made the voyage a few weeks before to 
bring over a number of natives to Key West who had 
settled in St. Thomas, and now she was about to carry 
them back. 

With his passage paid to St. Thomas and a berth 
engaged, he soon had his little baggage taken from 
the Mascotte to the Key West hotel, and then visited 
the post-office, when he found a letter from Harriet, 
a longer one from Mabel, and a pamphlet addressed 
in a hand he did not know. 

He had no suspicion that it was by the merest 
accident he was able to get his mail that night, for 
he had no means of knowing yet that the Key West 
post-office is the most peculiar office in the country. 
The mail steamer arrives only twice a week, and when 
it does come it brings such a mass of letters and papers 
that the insufficient force of clerks is not able to 
distribute it in less than from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. 

The two letters took a large number of pages to 
tell him that all were well at home, that the new cook 
was a treasure, that Colonel Polk was the soul of 
kindness, and that the "Treasury ladies " who composed 
the household were more than satisfied with their 
venture ; and the pamphlet was a little book concern- 
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ing the Treasury Department, which, Mabel wrote, 
the Colonel hoped he would give some attention to 
during his absence, to supplement what he had already 
learned. 

His first evening on the edge of the tropics he 
gave to his letters and the pamphlet, sitting out on the 
broad breezy piazza beneath the electric lights, and to 
a swarm of figures in his note-book all relating to the 
work before him, enjoying his first taste of tropical 
life even in so unpicturesque a place as Key West, 
without the least foreboding that his unexpected re- 
moval to Washington, and his still more unexpected 
journey almost to the equator, were soon to be fol- 
lowed by an experience that would show, better than 
anything in his whole previous life, of what sort of 
stuff he was made. If he could have foreseen what 
was about to happen he would doubtless have taken 
the next steamer back to Tampa; but he was an 
electrician, not a prophet. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LOSS OF THE " BIMINI." 

ONE of the beauties of travelling by schooner is 
the uncertainty of everything. You never know 
just when you are to start nor when • you are to reach 
your destination. 

** Not while this east wind holds,*' was Captain Far- 
rington*s answer when Len hunted him up on shore 
and asked him when he expected to be off. Captain 
Farrington was the commander of the Bitnini. He 
was a Bahama Islander, tall, dark oak in color, but 
had straight hair and Caucasian features, and Len 
could not quite determine whether he was a white 
man or a negro, or a mixture. 

In the first twenty-four hours that the east wind 
held Len found plenty to do. He read his two letters 
over again, and answered them both. Then he went 
out for a look at the town, and it did not take him 
long to conclude that Key West was the queerest 
place he had ever seen. It was made up principally 
of small wooden houses, and had few large trees but 
plenty of small ones, and of every ten people he met 
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in the streets, nine were either black or very dark, 
and a majority of them were evidently Cubans. 

He saw strange fruits on the street stands, and 
stopped at one to make inquiries. There were sappo- 
dilloes, and mangoes, and alligator pears, and sugar 
apples. He had never seen or heard of any of them. 
There were also cocoanuts. Not the small brown cocoa- 
nuts he had often bought, but much larger, green ones. 

" What kind of a tree do these grow on ? *' he asked 
the woman who kept the stand. "I never saw a 
cocoanut tree." 

"You are leaning against one," she answered. 

Sure enough, the stand was at the base of a tall, 
slender tree. He looked up, and saw that there was 
not a single branch or limb between the ground and 
the bunch of feathery leaves at the top, thirty or forty 
feet above his head. Just where the leaves branched 
out there hung a cluster of green cocoanuts — a dozen 
or more. He bought a sappodillo, tasted it as he 
walked on, found it to be rather a poor imitation of 
a rotten apple, and threw it away. 

In the afternoon he walked down to the wharf to 
have a look at the schooner, and there he felt more 
at home. He was sure that he could tell whether 
she was a safe, seaworthy vessel or not; and he was 
very favorably impressed with her. She was nearly 
a new vessel of something less than a hundred tons, 
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the new look still on her masts and spars. Her 
decks would have looked new, too, if they had been 
cleaner; but he did not expect too much of a little 
coasting schooner. She had a large cabin aft for 
her size, with two staterooms on each side, each con- 
taining an upper and a lower berth, and forward of 
the rooms were four berths on a side, making sleep- 
ing accommodations for sixteen people ; and in the 
middle of the open space a table, and some lockers 
for seats, all very snug and comfortable. 

He knew that he was booked for the lower berth 
in the No. 2 stateroom ; but there werd many things 
about the coming voyage of the Bimini that he did 
not know. He did not know, for instance, that 
she had brought forty-two passengers over from St. 
Thomas, men, women, and children, nor that she 
was going to carry them all back again, besides him- 
self. Not knowing this it did not surprise him that 
he was given a berth in one of the staterooms. The 
agents could have told him, if they would, that they 
were charging him almost as much for the single 
voyage to St. Thomas as the others were paying for 
the round trip. He was given a stateroom berth be- 
cause he was an extra-fare passenger. 

The afternoon sun was so hot that his warm north- 
em clothes were almost unbearable, and the pavements 
burnt his feet. This gave him some anxiety, when 
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he considered that Key West is only on the edge of 
the tropics, and that he was going down to latitude 
10**, almost on the equator. Worse than the equator 
itself for heat, indeed. Len had looked up the iso- 
thermal lines in the geography, and knew that the 
isotherm of greatest heat runs directly through the 
island of Trinidad, where he was going. That meant 
hotter even than on the equator. But other men 
from the North had lived and worked in that great 
heat ; so why, he asked himself, should not he ? 

Hot as his room was, it was cooler than the streets, 
and he took refuge in it and made himself as comfort- 
able as he could, and set out to master the contents of 
Colonel Polk's pamphlet on the Treasury Department. 

** It ought to cool a fellow off to read about such 
immense sums of money," he said to himself, "and 
then think how hard he has to work to make two or 
three hundred dollars." 

Before bedtime he had increased his knowledge of 
the national finances considerably. 

" I wish the Colonel were here to ask me questions 
on what I know about it," he said to himself when 
he was half ready for bed, and consequently more 
comfortable than he had been all day. ** No, I don't, 
either. He'd be blistered with the heat and eaten 
by mosquitoes and sand-flies, and I don't wish him 
any harm." 
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Then he went over, in his mind, the points that 
he had made himself familiar with. 

"The great head of the Treasury Department, the 
man in charge of everything, is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is, of course, a member of the Cabinet. 
And, like all the other Cabinet members, he gets 
l^Sooo a year salary. That's a good deal, but it 
seems to me it is small pay for a man who is ca- 
pable of managing the whole financial business of the 
government. 

"The Secretary has three assistant secretaries, who 
get 1^4500 each; and a large staff, so large that I 
won't try to repeat the titles even of the heads of 
divisions. One member of his staff is the Treasurer 
of the United States, who has charge of the Treasurer's 
office and all it contains, and who gets $6000 a 
year. That seems small pay for the man who is 
responsible for all the money in the national Treasury. 
Why, the Superintendent of the Coast Survey gets 
as much as that, and so does the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. But those are the only three, 
under the Secretary, who get so much, and the sala- 
ries of some of the head men are as low as $i8cx). 

" Now Tm sure I understand the distinction be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the Treas- 
urer of the United States. The Secretary is the 
grand boss of everything. His word is law in every 
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department of the Treasury. But he cannot be every- 
where and look after everything, so they appoint a 
Treasurer, who has charge of the actual money. 

"Then that matter of the Treasurer's bond I must 
not forget. The Colonel explained that. It would be 
hard work for anybody to find two or three men who 
would or could be his bondsmen for $150,000. It's 
not everybody who is worth so much. But fifty men 
are worth more than three, generally. When a man 
is appointed Treasurer and has to give a big bond, he 
goes to his friends and gets one of them to go on 
his bond for five thousand dollars, another for ten 
thousand, some for only one or two thousand, per- 
haps; and so if he has plenty of wealthy friends, as 
such a man generally has, he has no trouble about 
making up a bond for almost any amount. 

" And the money that these people receive and pay 
out, *the government revenues,* as they are called, 
come principally from customs duties and internal 
revenue, and in smaller part from many miscellane- 
ous sources, without any direct federal tax. So if 
any foreigner down in Trinidad asks me how our 
national government is supported, I can tell him, 
not by direct taxation, but chiefly by customs duties 
and internal revenue.'* 

With the schooner and the Treasury Department 
in his mind, he might reasonably have dreamed that 
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night of ships laden with bags of gold; but he did 
not, and nothing worse than an occasional mosquito 
troubled him, till he awoke in the morning to find 
the sun streaming into his room. 

He sprang to the window to see whether there 
had been a change in the wind, and, finding that the 
few clouds in the sky were drifting rapidly toward 
the southeast, he knew that the change had come, 
and hastened to dress to go out and make inquiries 
about the Bimifii's sailing. But before he left his 
room, a boy came from the schooner with the message 
that she would sail at nine o'clock. 

Quickly eating his breakfast, he walked down to 
the wharf, followed by a hotel porter with his satch- 
els; and, as he turned the corner of a building and 
came suddenly within sight of his vessel, he was so 
surprised that he thought for a moment he must have 
got to the wrong wharf. 

The little schooner was alive with people. Not 
only her deck, but the lower parts of the rigging, 
the top of the cabin, the top of the cook's galley 
forward — every available space was filled with men, 
women, and children, some white, some yellowish, and 
some almost brown, and all chattering, laughing, or 
shouting, except a few who were shedding tears; and 
on shore by her side were as many more. Never in 
life had Len seen such a sight before. 
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"What does all that mean?" he asked the porter, 
who was a colored man, of course. " Surely all those 
people can't be going to St. Thomas in the Bimini!'' 

" Dunno, sah," the man answered, with a grin. " I 
don' reckon dey could carry so many in dat little 
schoonah. But sometimes dey does pack 'em in 
pretty tight, sah." 

They made their way through the crowd on shore, 
and pushed into the cabin, which was crowded almost 
to suffocation. As soon as the satchels were depos- 
ited in stateroom No. 2, where other satchels and some 
baskets and bulging bags had been piled, Len pushed 
his way to the deck again and sought out Captain 
Farrington. 

"You are not going to take all this crowd to St. 
Thomas, I suppose. Captain } " he asked. 

" Hardly ! " the Captain answered, looking about his 
crowded deck. " It takes ten of these people to say 
good-by to one. No, there's only a few of them 
going, and the rest have got to get ashore mighty 
quick, for we're going to make a start." 

This was a little reassuring. For a few moments 
Len had had some doubts whether he ought not to 
take his baggage ashore and wait for some better way 
of reaching St. Thomas than in a schooner that was 
packed from stem to stern. But probably most of 
these people had only come to say good-by to their 
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friends. They could not carry more than twenty pas- 
sengers, he was sure, in a little schooner like the Bimini, 

** All ashore ! *' came the order, and eight or ten 
men and women climbed over the rail and stepped to 
the wharf. The forward lines were cast loose, and the 
tide swung the schooner's bow out into the stream. 
But the stern was still fast ; doubtless the greater part 
of the crowd would get off at the stern. 

" Come, now ! *' Captain Farrington shouted ; " this 
is your last warning. You're all going to St. Thomas 
who don't get ashore right off." 

Two of the schooner's men stood by the plank 
astern that led from the rail to the wharf, ready to 
throw it ashore. Five or six more of the crowd on 
deck hurried to the wharf, but no more. 

"Cast off!" the Captain ordered. Down went the 
plank ; off went the lines ; up went the jib and main- 
sail, the latter's rising making a scattering among the 
crowd on the cabin top who were leaning against the 
spars. 

Len's first idea was that a large part of the crowd 
had neglected to go ashore, and would be carried off 
against their will. But as he leaned against the rail 
and looked about him his eyes told him differently. 
The people on deck were content to be starting. They 
were all passengers for St. Thomas! Most of them 
were waving farewells to their friends on shore. 
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It was too late now to change his mind. The 
schooner was under way, her stem fifty feet from the 
wharf and the distance increasing every minute. He 
was off on a voyage to St. Thomas in a little vessel 
that was packed in the cabin, packed on deck, packed 
in every available spot, with men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

He was indignant, but indignation did no good. Per- 
haps it would not be so bad, after all, when the people 
got settled down in their places. He went down to his 
room for his steamer cap, and found the cabin still 
crowded, men and women opening bundles and taking 
out articles needed on the voyage, children romping, 
and four women sitting on the floor in one corner, 
holding their babies. Three of the babies were cry- 
ing. In his stateroom, only half of which belonged to 
him, he found another young man, who looked like a 
Cuban but spoke English, and was better dressed and 
had better baggage than most of the passengers. He 
took his cap and hastened to the purer atmosphere of 
the deck. 

Under the brisk wind from the northwest the 
schooner started off bravely. In a few minutes she 
was out of the harbor and had rounded both points, 
and was following the southeast ship channel into 
the deep blue waters of the Florida Straits. But Len 
knew nothing about those waters. He was content 

H 
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to watch the beautiful islands, some dark green with 
vegetation, some creamy white with sand, that dotted 
the clean smooth water in every direction. There 
was Sand Key off to the southwest of them. He 
knew it by its lighthouse, and watched it with inter- 
est because he knew it to be the most southerly point 
of the United States, its latitude being 24.27°. 

" I wish Harry and Mabel could see this ! ** he said 
to himself. "There may be prettier scenery than 
these islands growing up out of the crystal water, but 
Fve never seen any to equal it. Vm glad they're not 
aboard this schooner, though, in such a crowd. It's 
bad enough for a young fellow, let alone a girl." 

By noon Key West Island was left far behind ; but 
there were many other small islands between the 
schooner and the wind, so the water was still smooth. 
Eight bells had hardly finished striking before the 
steward warned off all the people who were lolling 
on top of the cabin. 

"Now what.?" Len wondered. All the little ways 
of ship life in the tropics were new to him. 

The steward swept off the cabin top with a broom, 
and he and two colored boys proceeded to lay plates 
around the edges ; then knives and forks, spoons, and 
other dishes. They were preparing for dinner on 
deck, using the cabin top for the tabic. Presently 
some steaming dishes of food were brought from the 
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galley, and great pots of tea ; and the Captain shouted 
" Dinner, dinner ! *' 

In this novel style there was room for all the pas- 
sengers at the table except the children, who were to 
eat later with the crew; and to Len*s surprise all 
stood silently waiting until the Captain asked a bless- 
ing. Standing at dinner was a bit awkward; but the 
only movable seats on board were a few camp stools, 
not nearly enough to go around, and the ground swell 
would have made them unsteady. 

It was a dinner that even the hearty Len would 
hardly have eaten at home; but there is a difference 
between at home and at sea, and he soon discovered 
that with the sea air for an appetizer it was a real 
banquet. 

There were great bowls of soup, as he thought at 
first, but they proved to be bowls of tea with leaves 
in the bottom, and as much condensed milk and soft 
sugar as he cared to ladle in with his own spoon. 
There were two big dishes of boiled beef, and great 
steaming platters of doughboys, which are luxuries of 
the sea, being big overgrown apple dumplings with 
the apples left out, all solid boiled dough, very filling 
and satisfying. And there was pumpkin-funny, an- 
other sea delicacy, — pumpkin sliced up and boiled and 
sweetened with real sugar, and mashed till it looks 
like red apple sauce. And there were big basket 
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trays with the fruits of the tropics — oranges and 
bananas, sappodilloes, guavas, sugar apples, mangoes, 
sour sops, and pomegranates, besides a few red spheres 
that those Southerners thought the greatest treat of 
all — real red apples from the fragrant orchards of the 
North, known to them as "nord apples." No one 
need go hungry at such a feast as that, not at sea; 
and Len felt the better for eating it, and fell to talk- 
ing with his room-mate, who stood by his side. 

After dinner the two continued their conversation, 
which was to Len*s profit, for his companion knew 
that part of the world well, and gave him much 
information. 

"Smooth.?" the stranger said, in answer to one of 
Len's remarks. "Yes, it*s bound to be smooth now, 
because this water is well sheltered. You see we're 
following the line of the Florida Keys, with a row 
of reefs still between us and the open Straits. We'll 
have it rough enough by and by, when we get really 
outside." 

" Why do we follow the line of the Keys ? " Len 
asked. "That must take us out of our course." 

" It does, just a little," his companion replied. " We 
follow the islands so as to touch at Indian Key. All 
the little vessels in this part of the world touch at 
Indian Key to buy turtle eggs and bonefish. They 
get them there much cheaper than at Key West. 
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Keys? Yes, there are plenty of keys down this 
way. A key is just an island, you know. That was 
Boca Chica Key we just left behind us. This little 
one we're off now is Pelican Key. That nest of islands 
ahead of us is the Saddle Bunch Keys. We'll pass 
Sugar Loaf Key, Cudjoe Key, and Ramrod Key, and 
then shortly we'll stop a few minutes at Indian Key. 
After dark we'll pass Lower and Upper Matecumbie 
Keys and Long Island, and that's the last we shall 
see of Florida. When we pass the Alligator Light, 
it means good-by Florida. Then to-morrow we ought 
to see some of the Bahama Islands. In the twelve 
hundred miles to St. Thomas we'll have land in sight 
almost all the time." 

" Twelve hundred miles } " Len echoed ; " is it as 
far as that ? How long ought it to take us to make 
the voyage ? " 

"That's for the clerk of the weather to say," the 
stranger laughed. " A schooner mi^/it make it in five 
days. But that would be almost a miracle, with stiff 
winds all the way. Seven or eight days would be very 
good time, and ten or twelve days would be nothing 
unusual." 

"Well, then, we're room-mates for a week anyhow, 
so we'd better be getting acquainted," Len ventured. 
" I'm Leonard Gray, of Washington, bound for Trini- 
dad by way of St. Thomas." 
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He did not add "Who are you?'* but the question 
was so clearly implied that his companion immediately 
replied : — 

" My name is Henry Crawford — Harry they gener- 
ally call me. I live in St. Thomas and am on my 
way home from New Orleans. I just happened to 
catch this schooner." 

" Oh, then you don't belong to this excursion party 
on board } " Len asked. 

** Decidedly not ! " Harry Crawford answered, draw- 
ing himself up with some pride. " My father is a 
merchant of St. Thomas. Why, these people are — 
Well, they're all right, but they're what the Key 
Westers and Bahamians call Conchs; that is, poor 
whites who work for a living. You know," and he 
laughed, "it's a dreadful disgrace in this part of the 
world for a white man to work with his hands." 

" Is it ? " Len laughed too. " Then I am disgraced 
already, for I am going down to Trinidad to work with 
mine." 

" Well, you know what I mean," Harry hastened to 
explain, a little embarrassed. "A regular working- 
man. A laborer, a cigar-maker; an out-and-out poor 
man without any education. There are a very ignorant 
lot on board here, as you may have noticed. They call 
themselves Key Westers, but the truth is that nearly 
all of them, except the children, are natives of the 
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Bahama Islands. They emigrated to Key West first, 
and then went over to St. Thomas because there is 
more work there. They're the real Conchs." 

"They are packed in this schooner pretty tight," 
Len answered. He saw that he and his new friend 
would not agree at all on the subject of labor, for he 
believed in working with both head and hands, and he 
changed the subject rather than go into an argument. 
" I hope we have no accidents, or 1 don't know what 
would become of them all." 

" They'd drown like kittens in a bag,*' Harry de- 
clared. "So would we, for that matter," he added 
consolingly. " You don't know the schooners in these 
waters yet. You'll see some things to make you open 
your eyes, if you know anything about the water. 
Two little boats on this schooner for fifty people, one 
of them occupied by a pig, the other full of chickens 
in coops. About ten life preservers on board." 

" Well, it's not worth while to borrow trouble," Len 
retorted. " We're all right so far — a fair wind and a 
smooth sea; I guess we'lJ get through alive." But he 
determined, nevertheless, to keep his eyes open. 

The sun was sinking into the western waters when 
the Bimini was headed up into the wind off Indian 
Key, and a solitary man came out to them in a sharpie 
bringing three great baskets of turtle eggs, which were 
put on board. Then the schooner went on her course 
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again and supper was quickly spread on the cabin top, 
the meal consisting principally of the eggs of the green 
turtle, with bowls of tea, and bread and butter and 
plenty of fruit. It was nearly dark by the time that all 
had finished, and the schooner was heading a little to 
the southward of Alligator Light, evidently bound for 
the open Straits. 

" Look out for squalls when we get outside," Harry 
said, when they settled themselves on the after deck for 
a talk after supper. " This wind must have kicked up 
a lively sea out there, and our people are going to be 
sick. Such people are no sailors, you know. Are 
you.?" 

" I am used to the water," Len answered modestly. 
" I do not get seasick." 

" Good ! " Harry exclaimed. " Neither do I ; so we'll 
be all right in our room. But we'll hear some sounds 
in the cabin, as sure as you*re born." 

The unpleasant sights and sounds began as soon as 
the lighthouse was passed, and the boys retired early 
to their room. There was hardly more than a good 
strong pitch, but it was enough to make most of the 
BiminVs passengers seasick. Len and Harry had to 
step carefully over the prostrate bodies of moaning 
men and women and children to reach their stateroom 
door; and Len, unlike his companion, "turned in" 
with all his clothes on except coat and shoes, for he 
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intended to see for himself how the schooner was 
managed, when the decks were clear at night. 

They lay and talked for several hours, Harry in 
the upper berth and Len in the lower, for the noises 
of the cabin, the constant tramping overhead, and 
the motion of the vessel, kept them awake. Len 
learned with some surprise that he might after all 
have to watch his chance for another schooner to 
carry him from St. Thomas to Barbados or Trinidad, 
because St. Thomas is not a regular port of call for 
the Royal Mail steamers. "They put in there some- 
times under stress of weather," Harry said, "but you 
might have to wait months for one.'* Len worried 
over this, because he had been told in Florida that he 
would be sure to catch a Royal Mail steamer at St. 
Thomas. Half the things that worry us in the antici- 
pation are things that never happen. He might have 
saved himself this worry, because he was not destined 
to reach St. Thomas at all. But he did not know that. 

Presently Harry dropped off into a doze; at least 
he made no answer when spoken to ; and then Len 
put on his shoes and coat and went out. The air 
in the cabin was almost suffocating, and by the one 
smoky lamp he saw enough of the huddled, unhappy, 
seasick company to make him nearly sick himself. 
But the deck was clear, for the West Indian has 
scruples against breathing pure air when he sleeps. 
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It was close to midnight when Len returned to his 
room, for the deck was far more comfortable, and 
on deck he had made good use of his eyes. 

"Well," he said, finding Harry awake, "Fve seen 
something to make me open my eyes, just as you 
predicted. This beats all the navigation that ever 
I saw. What do you think of a schooner running 
through the Straits of Florida with one side-light.^" 

" I think we're in luck to have one^' Harry laughed. 
"These schooners generally run without any lights 
at all ; it saves oil and trouble, you know. It's a 
liberal captain that shows one light. That's to wind- 
ward, I suppose.^ These captains think they've done 
their whole duty to their country when they show 
a light to windward." 

"Yes, this is the green light on the starboard side," 
Len went on, " and that's the windward side just now. 
But that's not all. Those two boats could never 
be launched in a heavy sea. I don't so much mind 
the pig and chickens in them, because in case of acci- 
dent they could be thrown overboard. But the boats 
have got to be lifted over the rail." 

" It's just as well," Harry replied. " They wouldn't 
hold more than sixteen people, both together, and 
the rest would fight to get in, and sink 'em. We're 
all right unless something happens, partner; but if 
anything bad happens, we're goners." 
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"And the crew!'* Len went on. "How many men 
do you think there are ? Captain and mate, two sea- 
men, cook, and two colored boys in the cabin — seven 
men all told, if you count the cabin boys. I know 
something about navigation on the Great Lakes ; and 
I tell you, Harry, if a vessel were mismanaged this 
way up there, her captain would soon be punished 
for it." 

They talked it over as long as they could, but not 
all the tramping overhead nor all the unpleasant 
sounds of the cabin could long keep them awake. 

The northwest wind still held when they awoke 
in the morning, and the sea was a little heavier than 
before. So the company was much smaller at break- 
fast, though the suffocating cabin remained crowded. 
The day was otherwise much like the first, except 
that there were now no islands to the north of them. 
Captain Farrington was in good humor, because the 
schooner was making nine good knots an hour, and 
there was every prospect of a quick voyage. With 
fifty mouths to feed, a quick voyage is more profitable 
than a slow one. 

When the Captain "took the sun" at noon at the 
end of that first day out, the Bimini had made more 
than two hundred miles, and was long past the Salt 
Key group. If the wind held she would pass Andros 
Island in the night ; and so she did, and by the sec- 
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ond noon Ragged Island was in sight, with Cuba 
far to the south. Another noon, and they were at 
the north entrance to the Windward Passage, that 
breezy sheet of water between the end of Cuba and 
the negro republic of Hayti. But that passage would 
have given them a longer voyage, so they were to 
keep to the northward of Hayti and San Domingo. 
Long before the next noon those shores were in plain 
sight, and the Captain was better-natured than ever. 
The wind held, exactly the wind he wanted, and he 
was making a record voyage. Four days from Key 
West to San Domingo! Why, if the weather lasted 
he would make St. Thomas in six days and a half. 

The passengers began to show more signs of life. 
Perhaps it was on account of the quick trip, but more 
likely because they were recovering from their seasick- 
ness. Somebody brought out a fiddle, awnings were put 
up, and they danced on the deck. They sang songs, 
too, and groups of men here and there played cards — 
not altogether for amusement, as their anxious faces 
and the little piles of silver coins before them testified. 

Then the wind shifted. It was much too good a 
wind to last, and it went around to the northeast. 
That was on the fifth day, when they were directly 
north of the Mona Passage, the broad water between 
San Domingo and Porto Rico. But a head wind may 
be made a fair one if you change your course, and the 
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Captain decided to run down through the Mona Passage 
rather than beat to windward, and so put Porto Rico to 
the north of him. 

Still the schooner did her nine knots an hour, though 
the wind was uncertain, and shifted back to the north. 
But that was still a fair wind for her. From sunrise 
till nine or ten o'clock they had Porto Rico in sight, 
and that distant view gave Len a strong desire to see 
more of the new American colony. But that was 
impossible, and by noon of that day they were fifty 
miles south by west of Ponce, Porto Rico. 

At that time the Captain was anxiously watching the 
sky. There had been another change in the wind, and 
it had come around to the southwest. But what 
could have been better for them.^ That was just the 
wind to carry them straight to St. Thomas, a hundred 
and seventy miles away. Before another noon they 
should be in St. Thomas; and the company could 
almost feel themselves in their little homes. 

But wind and sea continued to increase. By supper- 
time it was more than a strong wind that was blowing, 
it was an out-and-out southwest gale; and there are 
many possibilities in a southwest gale in the West 
Indies. There was no eating supper on deck that 
night, and it was eaten in the cabin. And as the wind 
increased, so did the sea. The little vessel pitched and 
rolled and strained under a double-reefed mainsail and 
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one jib. Some of the women grew sick again, but most 
of the men were able to eat supper. 

The wind did not go down with the sun, but con- 
tinued to increase. There was constant running to and 
fro on deck over their heads, constant shouting of 
orders. All hands were on deck, captain, mate, both 
sailors, and the cook. As the sea grew heavier, the 
women became alarmed, and some wept and some 
moaned ; but the men laughed, and sang to the music 
of the fiddle, and played games of chance with greasy 
cards. 

At nine o'clock Len went up on deck and stood 
for a few minutes by the Captain, who was at the 
wheel. It was like going into a dark cavern, with a 
great wet wind sweeping through it. Whether this 
was rain or spray Len could not tell, for he could not 
see his hand before his face. No sky, no water, — just 
inky blackness and one sickly spark of light in the 
binnacle. He felt his way forward, holding to the rail, 
and saw that again the green light to windward was 
burning, but no red port light. 

"They'll have to throw it at us hotter than this if 
they want to hurt us," the Captain said, as Len made 
his way back to the closed companionway, drenched. 
" Don't you be scared of the women crying; I'll land 
you in St. Thomas before noon to-morrow." 

Bright bells struck, midnight, and Len sat on the 
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edge of his berth, his legs dangling over the side. He 
had lain down more than once, but could not sleep, and 
for half an hour he had been sitting in this uncom- 
fortable position, thinking. There was some move- 
ment in the upper berth, and he leaned forward and 
looked up. 

" You awake, Harry } " he asked. 

" Yes," came the answer, and Harry's head appeared 
over the side board of his berth. "We're getting it 
lively, ain't we } Can't you sleep ? " 

"I don't feel easy, Harry," Len answered. "You 
know how things are on this schooner; no lights, no 
decent boats, no precautions at all." 

"Oh, we're all right." Harry turned over again. 
" I've seen worse storms than this ; and it's none of our 
affair about the lights." 

"I don't know about that," Len retorted. "It's 
not the storm that's keeping me awake; I've seen much 
worse ones, too. But I can't get the feeling out of my 
head that I ought to expostulate with the Captain 
against running in such a sea without proper lights. 
Here are fifty lives in his hands, and he doesn't stop to 
think that a steamer might crash into us from the lee- 
ward as well as come the other way. Steamers don't 
stop for the wind." 

"Why should you bother about it more than the 
other passengers.?" Harry asked. 
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" Because I know the danger, and they don't ! " Len 
declared. "If they knew, I think it would be their 
duty to urge the Captain to show proper lights. They 
don't know, but I do, so it is equally my duty to 
urge it." 

" He will tell you to mind your own business," Harry 
objected. 

** He will tell me what he likes ! " Len retorted, 
springing to his feet. " What he says is of no conse- 
quence; he can put me in irons if he pleases; but 
he won't, for he is liable to be punished himself for 
running without lights, and he knows it. It's a mean 
thing for a fellow who knows the danger to lie here 
and not try to mend matters for fear of what the Cap- 
tain may say. No, I don't mean you, I mean myself. 
And I'm going to clear my conscience by speaking 
about it. It's not a pleasant feeling, to feel mean." 

He was off before Harry could reply, picking his 
way through the close cabin, where a party of men 
were still gambling by the light of a smoky lantern. 

Not until he could almost touch the man at the wheel 
could he see that it was no longer the Captain, but one 
of the sailors. In the thick blackness he could not see 
forward, and he doubted whether he could make him- 
self heard in the howling storm. At any rate, what he 
had to say could not be bawled across the deck. 

He steadied himself a moment in the furious blow, 
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and as the port quarter came up he sprang up the hilly 
deck and seized the port rail, intending to feel his way 
forward to find the Captain. 

But the Captain came to him. He came running, 
shrieking something that was lost on the wind, wav- 
ing his arms. When he was near enough to be heard 
he was shouting : — 

" Hard-a-port ! hard-a-port ! " 

In all the blackness there was one great black cloud 
blacker than the rest, towering over them, with lights 
twinkling here and there to make the darkness thicker. 
It was sweeping down upon them. Hoarse voices 
shouted from this mass of blackness; a deafening 
steam whistle blew. 

Amid the sound of crashing timbers the deck disap- 
peared from beneath Lcn*s feet, and he was left strug- 
gling in the black water. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE NIGHT OF THE HIGH JINKS. 



NEARLY two thousand small paper bags are 
carried to the breakfast tables of Washington 
every morning by as many Treasury ladies, one to 
each lady. Other people ask in the stores, after 
making a purchase, for an empty box or a trading 
stamp; but the Treasury lady's invariable request is, 
"Please give me two or three small paper bags.*' 

The time for a Treasury lady to reach the Treasury 
building is nine o'clock in the morning, and her work 
continues until four. The half-hour between 12.30 
and one is an intermission for lunch, which is so con- 
scientiously observed by one and all that the lady 
who counts the damaged notes for redemption has 
been known to stand with a package of old notes in 
her hand, counting — 

"Two hundred and fifty-one, two hundred and fif — " 
And then at the stroke of the clock for the half- 
hour to lay them down in two piles, to be taken up 
again precisely at one, as if nothing had happened, 
with — 
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" — ty two, two hundred and fifty-three." 

But even with such official punctuality a half-hour 
is too short a time to go anywhere for lunch. There 
is not time to go comfortably to a neighboring res- 
taurant, much less to visit the pleasant little family 
circle of which the Treasury lady is a part. So she 
carries her lunch with her, selecting it with great 
daintiness from the breakfast table, bagging what- 
ever fate sends in the shape of biscuits ready but- 
tered, hard-boiled eggs, cold meats, and a choice from 
the melancholy remains in the fruit basket. 

Such a light "snack" may be eaten leisurely in 
the room in which the Treasury lady serves her coun- 
try, without her even rising from her chair; but the 
favorite place is the great corridor that runs through 
the main story of the building. There she may take 
food and exercise simultaneously, and at the same 
time see something of the great outside world, for 
there are always visitors in the building. And the 
low rumbling just before one o'clock, that strangers 
in the Capital sometimes mistake for the muttering 
of a coming storm, is only the crumpling and throw- 
ing into the scrap baskets of two thousand empty 
paper bags in the Treasury building. 

It was in this lunch system that the "Treasury 
Club," of which Len*s sisters had charge, made one 
of its first improvements. It was not a club at all. 
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as we know very well, but a simple little household 
with six responsible heads and a young man to fall 
back upon. They did not know at this time, fortu- 
nately, that the young man had fallen back himself 
and was struggling in the dark waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

But the neighbors whose windows overlooked the 

corner of 13th and streets did not know as much 

about the new household as we know. They saw that 
it was composed of six young ladies, who went out 
every morning and returned every evening ; and as the 
ladies went out always at about a quarter before nine, 
and went invariably in the direction of the Treasury 
building, it was a fair inference that they were Treas- 
ury ladies. So the house was hardly in running 
order before it had come to be known all over the 
neighborhood as "The Treasury Club." 

The improvement in the lunch system was simple, 
but ingenious. The germ of the idea came from 
Harriet herself. One morning at breakfast little Miss 
Keller was vainly trying to squeeze one more banana 
into the bag. 

" Oh, dear, Fm clean tired of this lunch business," 
she sighed. Miss Keller was a pretty little Kentuckian 
of dark complexion and liquid brown eyes, and the lan- 
guor and language of the South, — if we dared to guess 
at a lady's age, we might venture on twenty-two,^ 
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with a dislike for exertion in any form, and an appe- 
tite for sweets quite insatiable. 

" You ought to have your lunches sent down from 
Chamberlain's, Miss Keller,'* snapped Miss Garthwaite, 
as she carelessly threw two biscuits and an orange 
into her bag and viciously twisted the top. "You're 
not strong enough to bear this common food." 

Any one could have seen that it was Miss Gar- 
thwaite Harriet meant when she wrote that one of the 
party was "more than fifty years old." She was tall, 
for a woman, a little inclined to be angular, and wore 
gold spectacles. Being a New England lady, from the 
northeastern corner of Massachusetts, she had decided 
opinions of her own on all subjects, and was free 
in expressing them. If they differed from other 
people's opinions, as they generally did, so much 
the better. Snappy } a steel trap would have been 
quite velvety beside her. 

It was well known by her intimate friends that 
Miss Garthwaite speculated in stocks; and the gen- 
eral belief was that she was nearly always successful. 
At any rate, her purse was always well stocked and 
she kept a bank account; though she occupied the 
smallest room on the top floor, because, as she said, 
she " had no need to coddle herself, thank goodness." 

Such a sarcastic remark as she made to little Miss 
Keller might have seemed to a stranger rather calcu- 
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lated to breed ill-feeling in a home club of Treasury 
ladies. But then the stranger could not have known 
that when Miss Keller was very sick in the winter, 
it was Miss Garthwaite who sat up with her night 
after night and gave her almost a mother's care. 
And when Miss Keller's purse was emptied by the 
doctor's bills and the medicines, and suddenly became 
full again, it was Miss Garthwaite's banker who could 
have explained that little mystery. So like all the 
others Miss Keller loved her, and like all the others 
was a little bit afraid of her. 

"I don't wonder at you!" exclaimed Miss Norton, 
in the musical voice and smooth plantation accent 
she had brought with her from southern Georgia. 
"I have been tired of these pocket lunches for years." 
She was the universal peacemaker, and always has- 
tened to say something soothing when there was 
danger of a clash. It was Miss Norton, I fear, of 
whom Harriet wrote "past forty" in her letter. She 
knew the churches of Washington as politicians know 
the public rooms of the White House, and knew most 
of the pastors personally. "The worst of it," she 
continued, "is knowing just what we're to have for 
lunch. As the breakfast is, the lunch is, six days 
in the week. It would be something to look forward 
to, if we could wonder what we were to have for 
lunch." 
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" Tve often wished for that, too/' Harriet hastened 
to say. ** It is so much nicer not to know what you 
are to have. And I don't see why we couldn't manage 
it, now that we are our own masters. Why not let 
cook make up six little lunches every morning, and 
wrap .them up and lay them on the sideboard ; then 
we can all help ourselves without knowing what we're 
getting." 

" A beautiful plan ! " Miss Garthwaite sneered. 
"Then the cook can give us one roll instead of 
two, and get rid of all the shaky eggs ! " 

" Nonsense ! " Miss Jones exclaimed. And indeed 
it took a bold young woman to say " nonsense " to any 
remark of Miss Garthwaite's. But Miss Jones rather 
cultivated the habit of not being afraid of anybody, and 
made herself appear even more fearless than she was. 
She was one of the young members, certainly under 
twenty-five, very fair, very pretty, fond of good clothes 
and good music, always in bed till the second break- 
fast bell. A great talker ; the one thing that she never 
did say, though she might have said it with entire truth, 
was that her father had been a Congressman of national 
reputation, and that she was bom and bred in one of 
the finest old mansions in Washington. But though 
she never said it they all knew it, because six Treasury 
ladies in a bunch know everything. 

" Nonsense, Miss Garthwaite ! " she said ; " you 
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shouldn't have eaten those cucumbers yesterday. You 
know they always give you indigestion, and make you 
cross. Grosser than usual, I mean. It's a capital 
idea about the lunches. It will be perfectly jolly not 
to know what we are to have. They needn't be all 
alike, you know, but just as different as possible; and 
we'll have the fun of picking out a good one, as far as 
we can judge by its shape in the paper. Let's begin 
it to-morrow morning." 

" I think it would be nice," ventured Miss Locket ; 
and it was quite a venture for her, for she was as silent 
as she was plump, and reserved as she was short, 
though as good-natured, when she did speak, as she 
was young and blooming and studious. Miss Jones 
once wrote some doggerel verses entitled, " Lost — a 
Locketj" beginning — 

Little Miss Locket 

Got her name on the docket, 

But was lost in a pocket ; 

but the little victim of the jingle (who came from the 
Western Reserve, which accounted for her reserved 
manner) was so uniformly gentle and generous that 
Miss Jones grew ashamed of her effort, and used the 
sheet for a curl paper. 

That was the way the reformed lunches came about ; 
and thereafter six Treasury ladies went out of the house 
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every morning, each with a neat little parcel, wrapped 
first in oiled paper, then in white paper, and tied with 
a pink string, instead of carrying a brown paper bag. 
It was an improvement, as Miss Garthwaite herself ad- 
mitted. But do not think that they all went out of the 
house together. That seemed shoppy, they thought, 
and they paired off and went " two by two, like the ani- 
mals trooping out of the ark," as Miss Jones put it. 
And some of them walked down 1 3th Street and some 

up Street to Thomas Circle, to avoid making a 

procession. 

Mabel's voice was not heard in this spirited lunch 
discussion, which is a fair average sample of the table 
conversation of the Treasury Club, except that when 
the talk ran to hats and gowns it sometimes reached 
even greater heights and depths. Mabel was alternat- 
ing at the moment between the kitchen and the din- 
ing room, as she frequently did, keeping an eye upon 
everything. 

Mabel was really the head and front of the business 
part of the Treasury Club, by her own choice. Harriet 
was a valuable planner and balance-wheel, but Mabel 
would not allow her to be more. 

"There are three of us now,'* she said to her elder 
sister. "If you work yourself to death, there will be 
only two. Why should I sit around and do nothing 
while you are at work all day ? Not hard work } Per- 
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haps not in itself; but any work is hard that you do 
for eight hours every day, six days every week. Give 
all the orders you like, but leave it to me to carry them 
out." 

So, in spite of Harriet's opposition at the start, 
Mabel became in reality the housekeeper, buying the 
provisions, managing the cook and the maid, sending 
for the plumber when that was unfortunately neces- 
sary, and keeping a general supervision. 

"Who kept the house all last winter in Milwau- 
kee ? " she asked. " You need not think I am too 
young." 

But Harriet was the planner. Every evening she 
made out the bill of fare for the next day's dinner, and 
for the breakfast of the day following. And she wrote 
full directions about the quantity of each article to be 
bought, and made suggestions about the mode of cook- 
ing. With a good cook and a good maid and these two 
good heads, few homes were better managed than the 
Treasury Club. The other members were equally 
interested in a financial way, but they did not interfere 
in the household economy. Ladies who make $yo to 
$yS dollars a month are above household cares, or below 
them, or somewhere outside of them. 

It was late in the evening always when Harriet made 
out the bills of fare, with Mabel's assistance. But that 
was the very best time of the day for them both, 
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because then they were alone together, in a cosey nook, 
free from interruption. 

The parlor was everybody's room, of course. But 
there friends and visitors must be received ; for Treasury 
ladies have friends, both male and female. They soon 
found that that room was needed for a sort of state 
apartment, and managed a sitting room upstairs, where 
no stranger was ever taken. 

But even that was not private enough for the two 
housekeepers. They must talk, whether or no, about 
cold roast beef and the price of eggs, and such things 
should be discussed in peace and quiet. So at least 
they argued to themselves; but the truth was they 
were both home bodies, they had always been used to 
home ways, and they wanted a quiet nook all to them- 
selves. 

And they took the den back of the store for their 
own cosey corner — the den that was to be Len*s 
private office. Why not ? When the protector of the 
Treasury ladies came back, it would be Len*s and 
Harry's and Mabel's. They were sure that he would 
approve; and they put up curtains and sash curtains 
and shades, and lambrequins and tidies, and many 
other air-killing abominations that women delight in, 
and made it very snug and comfortable, as girls view 
such things. It is gratifying to know that as soon as 
Len got home (and he did get home, notwithstanding 
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the sinking of the Bimini) he generously pulled down 
all these window-covering devices, and insisted upon 
putting them up in Mabel's room, because she was 
such a good little sister, and worked so hard. 

And there stood the store, — empty, dark, uninhabited, 
shutters closed and doors locked, — waiting for its young 
master to come and give it light and life. Always 
closed and dark, except on the one great night that is 
known in the annals of the Treasury Club as the night 
of the High Jinks. Ah, that was a night ! 

Many a hint has been dropped by other Treasury ladies 
for an invitation to the next High Jinks. But there 
never will be another. Such a night will do for once in 
a lifetime ; but to try to repeat it would break the spell. 
It was Miss Jones, of course, who gave it the name. 

It was so spontaneous, so unexpected. They had 
eaten dinner as usual, though a little later than usual — 
just the six of them, and Mabel. After dinner they 
went into the parlor, as they did nearly every evening, 
Miss Jones with her arm around little Miss Keller's 
waist, girl fashion. Miss Garthwaite and Miss Norton 
talking, Harriet and Miss Locket together. After 
Miss Keller had played a lively tune or two upon the 
piano, and Mabel had joined the party, the younger 
girls began to wander around, and for some reason 
or other Mabel and Miss Keller went into the little 
den back of the store, just across the hall from the 
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parlor. Harriet followed them, and in a few minutes 
the whole party were either in the den or looking in 
through the open door. Some one spoke of the empty 
store. 

"It is a fine large room/' said Harriet, and she 
threw open the door leading into it and touched a 
match to one of the gas burners. 

"What a lovely place for a dance!" little Miss 
Keller exclaimed, looking in. 

" Sh ! " said Miss Garthwaite, raising a warning 
forefinger; "I don't believe in dancing, even among 
girls. The neighbors would think we were keeping a 
concert-garden here, too." 

"Well, a music room, then," Miss Keller suggested, 
anxious to cultivate Miss Garthwaite's good graces. 
"A jolly place for a song." 

Without more ado Miss Jones cleared her throat 
(she sang soprano in a church choir every Sunday 
morning and evening) and began to sing — 

" Oh, promise me that some day you and I 
Will take our love together to some sky. 
Where we can be alone and faith renew, 
And find the hollows where those flowers grew." 

This called the whole party into the empty store, 
and they insisted upon having the entire song, and 
more of the gas jets were lighted, making the big 
room quite bright. 
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It was not noticed that little Miss Keller disap- 
peared for a moment; and when she returned she 
had her banjo, and dragged in a chair with her; and 
of course they all insisted upon her singing a song 
and accompanying herself with the banjo. She sang 
** My Old Kentucky Home " very sweetly, and more 
chairs were drawn in, and then Miss Norton sang 
" Lead, Kindly Light," Miss Keller still accompanying 
on the banjo. 

By this time the Treasury Club was thoroughly 
waked up, and a good time was inevitable. 

"Now, Miss Garthwaite," Miss Jones cried, "it*s 
your turn. You must sing something." 

They all expected to see Miss Garthwaite*s eyes 
flash fire at the mere suggestion of such a thing; 
nobody but Miss Jones would have been courageous 
enough to make such a suggestion. But Miss Gar- 
thwaite was only eighteen in her feelings when she felt 
as she did that evening. 

" I can't sing," she said, " but I will recite for you." 
And without more ado she began the charming little 
love scene from Shakespeare's "Henry V.," in which 
the English King, who speaks no French, is courting 
the French Princess, who speaks no English. They 
had had no idea that she could recite so well ; it was 
like a capital actress on the stage. The broken French 
and broken English were done to perfection and threw 
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them into roars of laughter, and at the end there was 
a perfect storm of clapping of little hands. 

From songs and recitations they went on to games, 
and ran themselves red with " Chase the Quaker " and 
"Button, button, who*s got the button.^" and many 
others that Adam and Evc*s children used to play for 
all that anybody knows to the contrary. And then 
came " Blindman's-buff.*' 

Harriet volunteered to be " It " first, and being duly 
blindfolded she caught Miss Locket ; and Miss Locket 
caught Miss Jones; and Miss Jones, who was sus- 
pected of peeking, caught Miss Garthwaite. 

Miss Garthwaite certainly felt as young as the 
youngest of them ; but when she became " It," and 
the handkerchief was securely tied over her eyes, she 
found that young feelings do not make young muscles. 
Her heart was all right, but she was not as spry as 
the rest, and they eluded her and kept her " It " till 
she at last made the best catch of the evening. 

It must have been because they were making such 
a racket that none of them heard the front door-bell 
ring. But the maid heard it, and she opened the door 
and admitted Colonel Polk, who had called to see 
Harriet and Mabel. And he took in the situation in 
a moment. 

*' Don't let me spoil the sport," he said to the girl. '* I 
will wait here in the little room till they are through." 
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There is nothing old about the Colonel except his age 
and his gray beard. He waited in the little room, it is 
true, but standing up at the open door that led to the 
store, where he could see the game. And in a moment 
Harriet saw him and beckoned to him to come and take 
a chair that was vacant near where she was standing. 

The Colonel would have liked nothing better than to 
join in the sport ; but he was unknown to any of the 
party but the Gray girls, and far too polite to do any- 
thing that might cause embarrassment to the others. 

He started to cross the floor, innocent as a child, 
thinking only of the vacant chair. 

But Miss Garthwaite heard the step, and she was 
growing desperate. She made a football rush across 
the vacant space, both arms extended wide, and before 
anybody could breathe a single gasp of horror she had 
the Colonel fairly around the waist. He struggled to 
escape, but she held him fast. 

" Oh, no, my dear ! " she exclaimed ; she was flushed 
with the exertion, and her hair was flying wild ; "you're 
very sly, but I've got you this time." 

In blindman's-buff, as everybody knows, it is neces- 
sary not only to catch the victim, but also to tell who 
it is ; and a favorite way to do this is to pass the hand 
lightly over the victim's face, to make out the features. 

There was something about the feel of the Colonel's 
coat that was a little confusing, but Miss Garthwaite 
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was too shrewd to be fooled with that ; one of the girls, 
she thought, had thrown on a cloak to deceive her. 

"Oh, you're trapped!" she cried; "you needn't try 
to fool me!'' and, holding tight with one hand, she 
lifted the other toward her victim's face. But before 
the hand had gone far it came into contact with the 
Colonel's gray beard. 

" Mercy on us ! " Miss Garthwaite shrieked ; and 
she could hold on no longer, for both hands were busy 
tearing off the handkerchief. 

" It's an accident, Miss Garthwaite," Harriet has- 
tened to explain, to relieve them both from any embar- 
rassment they might feel. " The Colonel was just 
coming over to take my chair when you caught him. 
Let me present him to you all. My friend Colonel 
Polk, Miss Garthwaite. Miss Norton, Miss Keller, 
Miss Jones, Miss Locket — Colonel Polk." 

" It was very awkward in me to be crossing the floor 
at such a time, Miss Garthwaite," said the Colonel. 
" But you can hardly expect me to regret it, I am sure, 
since the result has been so happy ; " and he made one 
of the stately bows for which he has long been cele- 
brated in Washington, though inwardly he was as full 
of laughter as the rest. 

" Oh, there's not the least harm done, Colonel Polk," 
Miss Garthwaite answered, laughing with the rest, and 
less embarrassed than any of them ; "but you are ' It' 
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now, you know. Let me have the pleasure of blind- 
folding you." 

" No, if you will excuse me I will pay my forfeit in 
some other way," the Colonel pleaded ; and in the mer- 
riment that followed he found opportunity to say a few 
words aside to Harriet, and she stepped out of the room. 

It would have been unlike the Colonel to prove a 
damper to a good time. Hearing that they had been 
singing, he begged for another song, which Miss Jones 
gave; and the Colonel himself was induced to sing "*Way 
down upon the Suwanee River," which he did to the 
banjo accompaniment in a way that fairly touched their 
hearts ; and Miss Garthwaite gave another recitation. 

It was — no, I must not name the exact hour, this 
being a club of Treasury ladies; but it was grow- 
ing late when Harriet announced that the Colonel 
desired to pay his forfeit by inviting them all out to 
the dining room ; and there they found a famous spread 
of stewed terrapin, which was a novelty to the most of 
them, it being too costly a luxury for $75 a month; 
and salads, and cakes, and coffee; and ice-cream 
that Miss Jones pronounced " perfectly seraphic." 
And after the supper there was more music, just 
a little more, before the Colonel went home and 
gave the ladies a chance to declare him "a dear 
old gentleman," and a Treasury Club High Jinks 
the greatest fun known to man — or woman. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A HARD STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

THE scenes of his past life did not flash through 
Len*s mind like a panorama when he found him- 
self in the black water, as they are said to do when one 
is in imminent peril. 

The thing that alarmed him most for the instant was 
the propeller that he knew was whirling at the other end 
of the steamer that had run them down. He had no 
desire to be ground into small pieces by that cruel wheel. 

So, instead of trying to keep afloat, he tried his best 
to go down still deeper, out of reach of the steamer's 
bottom and her wheel. How hard that is, with no firm 
footing to dive from, no one knows as well as a good 
swimmer. But Len had not spent his vacations on 
Lake Michigan for nothing. He turned quickly in the 
water, and swam downwards till he was fairly bursting 
for want of air ; and then, in spite of all he could do, 
he popped to the surface like a cork. 

The danger from the steamer was over. In the 
blackness and the scurrying foam her lights were rap- 
idly disappearing. 

«3« 
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It would be nonsense to say that he looked the situa- 
tion calmly in the face and made his plans. No man 
really thinks, in the first instant of such a crisis. Some 
men gather their wits more quickly than others ; but at the 
moment of the shock instinct is the pilot, not reflection. 

The bravest man who ever lived, if thrown suddenly 
into a violent sea, in total darkness, will reach out for 
something to support himself on. That was what Len 
did, but he found nothing. He had gone down obliquely 
and come up straight, so he was some distance from 
the spot where the schooner had been struck. 

The great point in his favor was his confidence in 
himself. He knew that by hoarding his strength and 
letting the waves have their own way with him he could 
keep afloat for a long time, even in that rough sea and 
that appalling blackness. And it was only a question 
of minutes, as far as he was able to think. The possi- 
bility of the steamer going on without stopping to res- 
cue her victims did not then occur to him. 

The danger of the propeller past, instinct told him 
to save his strength. He did little swimming, having 
no place to swim to, but merely kept himself afloat. 
When the steamer's boat came she would carry a light, 
and that would be time enough for swimming. 

A dreadful shriek not far away was what really 
brought him to his senses. Twenty helpless women 
and children were drowning within his reach, and he 
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must go to their assistance. Of course he did not know 
it at the time, but what he heard was the heart-piercing 
cry of a mother who was half supported by a bit of 
wreckage, and whose child, perhaps within reach of her 
arm, was drowning. 

Len struck out in the direction of the sound, and 
soon found himself in the midst of a struggling group 
of people, as he could tell by the cries, though he could 
see nothing. It was easy to distinguish the female 
voices, and they were few. The men made more noise 
than the women. 

His right hand touched something, and he seized it. 
It was a woman, for her skirts partially entangled his 
arm. He raised her head as well as he could and sup- 
ported her till she took a few breaths of air, well know- 
ing the danger if she struggled. 

But he kept her in front of him a moment till she 
gained a little confidence. 

" Reach around and put your left hand on the small 
of my back," he told her. " Strike out with the other 
hand, and I will support you. But remember that if 
you grab me we shall both drown." 

The woman obeyed these orders in part. She did 
not seize his arms, but in her terror she must grasp 
something, and she fastened her hand like a vice in his 
belt. But that did as well. 

The next moment a blow on the head nearly stunned 
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him. It was a broken timber from the schooner, large 
enough to give partial support to several people, and he 
guided the woman's hands to it, and for a moment he 
and she were safe. 

But he could not forget that people were drowning 
all about him. No need for us to dwell upon the 
shrieks of agony, the awful struggles for the merest 
chance of life, that once seen can never be blotted from 
the memory. He could not see the struggles, but he 
knew of them by the sounds. Another despairing cry, 
a woman's again, arose near by, and he thought that 
if he could get her hands upon the timber, she would 
be saved. 

Believing that he could reach her in a few strokes, 
he let go and swam in the direction of the sound. But 
he was too late. When he reached the spot where he 
judged the woman must have been, she was gone. He 
turned to go back to the bit of wreckage he had just 
left, but he could not find it again. 

It seemed an age to him, but it all happened in a 
few minutes, and still there were no signs of help from 
the steamer. If she deserted them, they must all drown. 

Len struck out again in the hope of finding another 
bit of wreckage, and soon he struck something with his 
foot. He turned and felt for it, and his hands grasped 
more skirts. But the object was yery light ; it was a 
little girl, almost exhausted. 
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By this time he was feeling the effects of his work ; 
he needed a support himself. The little girl held like 
grim death to his left arm, and he let her keep it and 
supported them both with his right. 

She was light, but a feather would have been heavy, 
dragging on that tired arm, which he must keep bent 
to hold her head out of water. He felt that another 
minute would finish him, when a great black wave 
swept them around and he saw, far away, a tiny speck 
of light. 

No matter how far away, that speck of light meant 
help coming, and gave him new strength. But would 
it last till the boat arrived.^ 

" Here comes a boat for us," he said, " and you'll 
be all right. Now Fm going to turn on my back, little 
one, and I want you to take hold of the front of my 
coat with both hands. I can keep you up." 

"Yes, sir,** the girl gasped. The thought of a boat 
coming had given her, too, new courage. 

The light came nearer and nearer, but Len grew 
weaker and weaker. Frail as she was, the weight of 
the girl was exhausting him. The boat was picking 
people up, as he could tell by the voices. Other peo- 
ple, supported by pieces of wreckage, were crying for 
help. Len tried to shout too, but he could not. A 
great wave washed over them and half strangled 
them both, and he put his hands under the girl's arms 
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to hold her above the foam. Still, in this last moment, 
he felt more comfortable. His lungs were full of 
water and he had no further care for what happened. 

When he came to it was with the sensation of lying 
upon something solid, and of a crowd about him, and 
of being very sore. 

"I hope you'll bring him through, doctor," a voice 
was saying, but the voice seemed to be a long way 
off. "He deserves to live, that chap. It beat all I 
ever did see. When we came up with him he was 
on his back under water, head and all. But he had 
that little girl gripped in both hands, and he was 
a-holdin* her up out of the water as slick as you 
please. He's pure game, that boy." 

" It's my little girl," another voice was saying, 
"and he saved her life and mine too. He put me 
on the stick of wood that held me up." 

" He's coming to," a stronger voice said. " Now 
clear away, all hands, and give him a chance." 

When he awoke again he was in a berth in a state- 
room, wrapped in blankets, for the pricking he had 
felt in his arm when he dreamed that a shark was 
dragging him down was a hypodermic injection the 
doctor gave him to make him sleep. That was about 
noon of the day following the accident. 

Before dinner-time that evening he was able to be 
about the cabin, and the people gave him to under- 
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stand that he was a hero. Gradually he learned the 
particulars of the calamity as they were known on 
board the steamer. She was the Royal Mail steam- 
ship Glen Lochf from London for Kingston, Jamaica, 
and thence for Barbados, with eighteen cabin pas- 
sengers. 

She had been running at full speed into the teeth 
of the gale the night before, when a warning of a 
schooner right under her bows had been given by 
the lookout, and at the same instant there had been 
a crash. The schooner showed no lights, so they 
said, for of course they could not see the single green 
starboard light to windward. The engines were im- 
mediately stopped and reversed, and a crew of brave 
British tars at the risk of their lives manned the boat 
that was lowered. It took them perhaps a quarter 
of an hour to get back to the spot. 

"The schooner.^" Len asked. Ah, there was no 
more schooner BiminL Though she had no cargo, 
she was heavily ballasted with sand in bags; and 
when the steamer cut her in two, as it must have 
done, she went down like a shot. 

"A good job, too, that she was cut in two,** one 
of the passengers said, " for that liberated some of 
the people in the cabin who must otherwise have 
drowned.*' 

He hesitated to ask about the loss of life, but every- 
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body was talking about it. Twenty-three were picked 
up, and Len knew that there had been exactly fifty- 
one on board the schooner, including himself and 
the crew. Twenty-eight lives sacrificed to save ten 
cents' worth of oil ! The captain and mate were both 
gone ; Harry Crawford he should never see again. 
Three women were saved, and two children. Many 
people remember the brief accounts published of the 
loss of the Bimini through lack of proper lights. It 
made a little stir at the time ; but the drowned people 
were poor islanders whom nobody knew, and it soon 
died out, and the captains continued to save their 
oil. They are still saving oil in those waters, and 
running with one light to windward. 

The rescued islanders were in the steerage, to be 
taken to Kingston and sent home from there ; but Len 
was in the cabin, not only because he was at first an 
invalid, but because it was evident that he belonged in 
a ship's cabin rather than in her steerage. 

"We are raising some money among the passen- 
gers," one of the gentlemen said to him after supper, 
" to get some little testimonial in Kingston for the good 
work you did in saving lives." 

"Thank you very much," Len quickly replied, "but 
it is entirely out of the question. If you raise any 
money, I hope you will distribute it among the poor 
souls who have lost everything. 
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"You see I am really better off than before/* he 
continued. " I was fully dressed, and my purse is still 
in my pocket. The few things I lost can easily be 
replaced, and when this steamer lands me in Barba- 
dos, I shall be almost at my destination." 

He could and did refuse to receive even as much as 
a scarf-pin in recognition of his services as a life-saver ; 
but he could not avoid the praises of the passengers 
of the Glen Loch for his bravery, nor the often-repeated 
thanks of the woman he had saved. These things 
grew more and more unpleasant to him, and the 
recollection of the terrible scene in the water, and 
of the loss of life, was so depressing that he felt 
greatly relieved when the steamer ran into Kingston 
harbor about forty-eight hours after the loss of the 
Bimini. 

The gentleman who had spoken of the testimonial 
to Len, an Englishman who owned several large 
estates in Jamaica that he had never seen, and who 
was now making his first visit to the island, saw that 
he was low-spirited, and took sufficient interest in him 
to try to divert his mind. 

"I suppose you know something of the romantic 
history of this place," he said. "One cannot see it 
without thinking of its wonderful past." 

"Yes, sir," Len answered, "I know something of 
it, but not as much as I should like to. A week 
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ago I should have thought it like making a trip to 
fairyland to be sailing into Kingston harbor; but 
just now, somehow, I cannot take as much interest 
in it." 

" That is perfectly natural," his friend said. " Such 
a mishap as you had leaves an impression upon the 
mind for a long time ; but you must get it out of your 
thoughts as much as you can. You did your own part 
well, and the knowledge of that should be a relief to 
you. Think about Port Royal; that is enough to stir 
any young man's blood. You see the little straggling 
town here on the right, at the end of the tongue of 
land that forms one shore of the harbor ? That is still 
called Port Royal, though it is only the sad remains of 
the real Port Royal. The greatest city of the West- 
em hemisphere once stood there, when the land pro- 
jected a little farther into the sea. It was larger than 
the New York or Boston or Philadelphia of those days, 
and Chicago, of course, was not thought of. There 
was no Kingston then, either. It was destroyed by an 
earthquake and dropped into the sea, and there lie the 
walls to this day." 

But on the second day that the GUn Loch lay in 
Kingston harbor, Len "was brought back into the 
world again," as he expressed it, by a message from 
home. The American Consul went aboard and found 
him, and showed him a cablegram: — ' 
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Washington, June 27. 
American Consul, Kingston, Jamaica: 

Please wire information about Leonard Gray, passenger on 
wrecked schooner Bimini. 

Harriet Gray. 

" That is the most astonishing thing ! " Len ex- 
claimed, after reading the message. "How can they 
know anything about the loss of the Bimini ? I have 
written them, but the mail steamer has not even 
sailed yet." 

"Oh, bad news travels fast, you know,** the Con- 
sul answered; "but there is no mystery about this. 
The reporters here have got an account of the acci- 
dent from the officers of the Glen Loch, and they 
have cabled it to London and New York, and no 
doubt there was something about it in the Washing- 
ton newspapers this morning; so you can imagine 
what a state of mind your family will be in till they 
hear of your safety.'* 

"I hope you will assure them of that, sir,** Len 
exclaimed. 

" I can do so, if you wish,** the Consul replied ; 
"but nothing will reassure your friends like a mes- 
sage from yourself in person. You had better cable 
them yourself.** 

That seemed by all means the best thing for him 
to do; and when he learned that messages from 
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Jamaica to Washington cost fifty cents a word, he 
toiled long and hard to put his message of safety 
into as few words as possible, and settled at last 
upon this, which he sent: — 

Am safe. Sail Barbados to-morrow steamer Glen Loch, 

Leonard Gray. 

It was the next thing to being at home. That very 
morning, only a* few hours before, they must have 
read in the paper of the accident to the Biviiniy and 
they knew that he was on the schooner because he 
had written them from Key West. He could see 
how Harry and Mabel were worrying about him. 
But his message would be in Washington in less than 
half an hour, the operator told him, and by the time 
he got back to the ship they would know of his 
safety, and their sorrow would be turned into joy. 
Nearly two weeks it had taken him to get to Kings- 
ton, but his message would go back in half an hour. 

When the Glen Loch steamed out of Kingston har- 
bor, Len was himself again, though a new boy in 
appearance in his new Kingston clothes. As the 
beautiful Blue Mountains faded in the distance, he 
felt sorry that he had had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to visit them. Kingston he had seen something 
of, but he had less regret about leaving Kingston, 
which is down on the hot coast, and none too clean. 
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The Steamer was not only large and clean and 
managed almost with the system of a man-of-war, 
but she was fast enough to keep up a steady speed 
of sixteen knots an hour ; so the twelve hundred knots 
from Jamaica to Barbados meant a voyage of a lit- 
tle over three days, straight across the clear Carib- 
bean Sea, with no land in sight till she went through 
the passage between the islands of St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent. And that channel carried her out into the 
broad Atlantic, and in six hours more she lay anchored 
in the roadstead of Bridgetown, the capital city of 
Barbados. 

It was no wonder that Len began to feel himself 
quite a West Indian, after being shipwrecked off Porto 
Rico, and visiting Jamaica and Barbados. A smaller 
steamer of the same line started almost immediately for 
Port-of -Spain, in Trinidad; and what was a little voy- 
age of two hundred miles, after the long voyages he 
had been making ? 

The little steamer was much slower than the G/en 
Loch, but she passed the island of Tobago in the early 
morning; and Tobago Len knew to be Robinson 
Crusoe's island, because he had more than once traced 
the course of Robinson's ship on the map. And in 
the afternoon they steamed through the narrow pas- 
sage called the Dragon's Mouth into the Gulf of Paria, 
with the coast of South America so close on the right 
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hand that they could almost have talked to any South 
Americans who happened to be standing on the rocky 
shore. On the left hand was the coast of Trinidad. 

A beautiful coast it was, sometimes of precipitous 
rocks, sometimes of sunny fields dotted with palm trees, 
with such comfortable-looking homes that Len took a 
liking to the place at once. Before dark the steamer 
anchored about a mile from the wharf of Port-of -Spain, 
and small boats carried her passengers ashore, and so 
ended in safety a longer and more adventurous voyage 
than the young electrician had bargained for. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CONTRACT IN TRINIDAD. 

" T SEEM to be one of those people, like President 
1 Garfield, to whom the unexpected always hap- 
pens,** Len reflected, while he was getting his bearings 
in Port-of-Spain. " My going to Washington was unex- 
pected; so was my coming to Trinidad; and certainly 
my shipwreck was unexpected.** 

Of course he was one of those people, like all the 
rest of mankind. The unexpected is always happening 
to all of us. The man who spends half his life nursing 
a weak heart, confidently expecting it to be the cause 
of his death, generally comes to his end by pneumonia 
or some other disease. Something entirely unexpected 
happened to Len in Trinidad, quite as unexpected as 
the shipwreck, though not as unpleasant. 

He went to the Hotel de France, in Port-of-Spain, as 
some one had advised him to do, and found it large 
and comfortable, but a family sort of place, more like 
a large boarding-house. He was well received there, 
being a young man of good manners and properly clad, 
and soon made the acquaintance of a number of other 
L 145 
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young men, bank clerks and government clerks, who 
boarded there. 

The hotel in which he was to install an electric plant 
was in just the right stage for such work, floors and 
partitions in, but not yet plastered, and he lost no time 
in making the acquaintance of the owners. His tools 
and materials had arrived in the American steamer, 
and he got them out to the hotel and set to work at 
once. 

The new building was on one side of the " Savan- 
nah," which is the name they give in Port-of-Spain to 
the big public park, or green, that is bounded on the 
other side by the palatial Government House and the 
great botanical gardens, compared with which the Kew 
Gardens in England, the most celebrated in the world, 
are larger but not nearly as handsome. On the green 
are constantly grazing a herd of beautiful cattle im- 
ported by the government from India, with great 
humps on their backs, like the "sacred cattle** often 
seen in travelling shows, and they are tended by coo- 
lies in native costume, of whom there are large num- 
bers in Trinidad. When Len saw the humped cattle 
watched by dark coolies in the graceful costume of 
their own country, he felt that he was a long way from 
home, and seeing things. 

There was more difficulty about getting assistance 
than he had anticipated — the right kind of assistance. 
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Muscle there was in plenty, the muscle of coolies and 
negroes and laboring men pure and simple, without in- 
telligence to guide it. Some of this he must have for 
the heavy work, and he easily got it; but what he 
wanted most was an intelligent young man to be his 
immediate assistant and help him with the wiring and 
other work that required care and brains. And that 
he could not find. 

Never mind ; it would take longer if he did all that 
kind of work himself, but he could do it ; and off came 
his coat and in went the wires — and there were many 
wires, for lights and bells and fire alarms. 

Nearly every day he had some visitors. People 
dropped in to see how such work was done, and one 
day one of his fellow-boarders in the Hotel de France 
called to look on ; and he was a government clerk of 
some importance, though not quite as much importance 
as he thought. He was much shocked to see the man 
who lived in the same house with him, who sat just op- 
posite him at the table, working there with his hands, 
with his coat off, " like any laborer, don't you know." 
It was a blow to him. In the West Indies dishonesty 
on the part of a white man may be overlooked some- 
times, but not manual labor. 

" Do you know this young Gray fellow who lives 
here is just a common workman, doing that hotel work 
with his own hands .? " he said to a group of his friends 
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when he returned to the hotel. "He is, *pon honor. 
I dropped in there this afternoon and found him all 
alone, no coat or collar, perspiring like a coolie, fasten- 
ing up wires or some such horrid thing. He's just a 
common workman, and I'm sure I don't want such peo- 
ple eating at the table with me. I don't think it will 
do the hotel any good to have working fellows staying 
here." 

Some of his friends quite agreed with him, and others 
only laughed ; but a few of the young men harped on 
the subject afterward, and after a while it reached the 
landlady's ears, and worried her, because she did not 
wish to offend her permanent boarders. But she 
would not send away a good paying customer if she 
could help it. And Len thought he noticed a little 
coolness on the part of his housemates ; but maybe he 
only imagined it, and anyhow it made no difference. 

So matters went on for more than two weeks, and the 
landlady determined several times to ask the young 
workman to find another boarding place, but always put 
it off. And meantime Len attended strictly to business, 
walked to his work every day in the hot sun, when most 
other white men rode in the hacks, and was tired enough 
every evening to go to bed soon after dinner. He was 
there simply to make a little honest money by honest 
work. He had not the faintest idea that he was really 
doing good in that distant land by setting a good exam- 
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pie and showing that a white man could actually work 
without being struck by lightning. 

But a manly young fellow does good everywhere 
with his manly ways, and Len was no exception. If he 
had set out with the intention of being an example, he 
would doubtless have made a laughing-stock of himself. 
But he set out strictly to mind his own business and do 
his work. 

One day a young man of about his own age visited 
the new hotel, and found Len as usual with his coat 
and collar hung up, hard at work. The next day he 
came again, and again the third day, each time asking 
many questions and showing great interest in the work. 
By the third time Len took particular notice of him, 
and saw that he was a rosy-faced, bright-eyed, fair- 
haired Englishman, not one of the dark mixtures of 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, African, and Carib that 
Trinidad is full of. There were brains behind his 
bright blue eyes, evidently, and Len liked his looks, and 
coveted him for an assistant, if that were possible ; but 
at any rate for an acquaintance — for he had made few 
acquaintances of his own age and kind. 

" And you know how to do all this work yourself ? " 
the stranger asked, among a great many other questions. 

"Oh, this part of it is nothing," Len laughed; 
" come down into the basement, and I will show you 
my plans — and the dynamos." 
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They went to the basement and saw the dynamos, 
which were not yet in order, and Len showed his draw- 
ings, and explained everything very thoroughly. He 
not only took naturally to electrical work, but he could 
talk about it intelligently. Any one could see in five 
minutes' talk with him that he understood his business. 

" That's a bright young fellow, and I like him," Len 
said to himself after the stranger had gone. '* He 
would make me a good assistant, if I could get him." 

He was nearer to getting him than he imagined, for 
the young man was not making inquiries for nothing. 
The stranger was as anxious to learn the business as 
Len was to have him ; but he was not sure of getting 
his father's consent 

When he left Len, the young Englishman went into 
one of the pretty houses fronting on the " Savannah," 
with palm and almond and avocado pear trees in the 
yard, and went straight to his father, who was the Colo- 
nial Secretary. But Len, of course, knew nothing 
about that. 

" I have had another talk with the American who is 
doing the electrical work in the new hotel, sir," he said. 
" He is a very clever fellow, and showed me all his 
plans; And what he doesn't know about electricity 
isn't worth knowing. That's my chance to learn some- 
thing about the business. I've got to go at something, 
and I think I could get him to give me some instruction." 
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*' I think myself it is a good chance for you/' his 
father answered, " and it is time for you to be at some- 
thing. You know all government positions are very 
uncertain, and if I lose mine, our income will be wiped 
out. But I don't believe in going at any work with kid 
gloves on. The West Indian notion that labor is a 
disgrace is nothing but old-fashioned nonsense. If 
you want to become an electrician, you must begin in 
the right way, — take off your coat and go to work, get 
as good wages as you can, and make yourself useful. 

" And go to studying at the same time," he added. 
" But be sure you know your mind about it, and con- 
sider the consequences. Your young friends will think 
you are disgracing yourself, and will probably cut you.** 

"I have thought of that, sir,** the young man replied. 
" They can do as they like about it. I am tired of the 
everlasting lawn parties, and tennis parties, and after- 
noon teas ; that's very poor business for a young man. 
rd rather know something, like this young American.** 

Their further conversation must have been brief and 
to the point, for a few minutes later the young man 
went back to the hotel. 

" I heard you were looking for some one to assist 
you,** he said to Len. " Do you think I would do ? ** 

"Yes,** said Len, " I should like to have some one, and 
I think you would do if you would be satisfied with the 
wages. I can only afford to pay five dollars a week." 
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That part of the business took little time to settle 
since the young man had really made up his mind to go 
to work ; but Len was too busy at that moment to stop 
to explain the particulars. 

" I am anxious to finish these bell wires to-day/* he 
said. ** Suppose you come down to my hotel this even- 
ing — the Hotel de France; or better yet, come and 
eat dinner with me at half-past six, and we shall have 
more time." 

" Thank you ; I shall go with pleasure," the new 
assistant replied ; " and I think I have forgotten to 
mention that my name is Robert Davies." 

In this unexpected way it came about that the son of 
the Colonial Secretary was engaged to eat dinner with 
Len that evening ; and even if Len had known who his 
new assistant was, it would probably have made no 
great impression upon him, for Americans know little 
about the social position that goes with any high gov- 
ernment office in a British colony. The Governor is 
the head of everything, the direct representative of 
the Queen, the leader of society, the one man in the 
colony whose position is so exalted that he must not 
visit any of his " subjects," but must let them come to 
him. And the Colonial Secretary is next in rank to 
the Governor, taking precedence over all the other 
dignitaries; his position, indeed, is much like that of 
the Secretary of State in Washington. 
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For some days a few of the young men in the Hotel 
de France had been making renewed efforts to relieve 
their precious selves of Len's company, because he was 
a workman, by harping upon the subject to the land- 
lady; and that very afternoon they had made their 
objections so plain to her that she had, though with 
some reluctance, made up her mind that she must 
eithep send away one boarder or lose three or four. 

" I must confess," she said, " that I see nothing out 
of the way about the young American. But since you 
object to him, I will tell him this evening that I shall 
require his room for other purposes.'* 

At a little after six o'clock the young workman, whose 
presence was such a disgrace to the hotel, walked into 
the house with his new assistant and took him up to 
his room while he made his toilet. Before he began, 
though, he thought it well to arrange to have their 
seats at the dinner table together, and he stepped 
down to speak to the landlady about it, mentioning 
incidentally that the name of his guest was Robert 
Davies. 

" Certainly," the landlady exclaimed, so well pleased 
that Len did not know what to make of it. " There is 
no vacant place beside your seat, so I will put you both 
at the head of the table." 

Len little thought while he was brushing himself up 
for dinner what a commotion he had made in the house, 
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nor what a change he was making in the toilets of some 
of the other young men. The news instantly spread 
among the guests that Rob Davies, the Colonial Secre- 
tary's son, was to dine in the house that evening. Such 
a thing had never happened before; and the young 
men would hardly believe at first that he was to be the 
guest of the young American mechanic. He was in 
an entirely different set from theirs, a much more aris- 
tocratic set. Rob Davies.^ Why, he was a favored 
visitor at Government House, and was often the escoit 
of the Governor's daughter. It must have taken some 
strong reason to bring him to the Hotel de France. 
Some of the young men would have given a month's 
salary to know him, let alone to be intimate enough to 
invite him to dinner. 

But Len, the young aristocrat's new "boss," fortu- 
nately knew nothing about these little island affairs. He 
only took it as an indication of shyness when his guest 
said, as they went down the stairs : — 

" It won't be necessary to introduce me to the people 
at the table, you know. I'm not specially anxious to 
know them." 

The table somehow had a brighter appearance that 
evening. There were fresh flowers in the vases; the 
young men, and perhaps even some of the young 
women, were more carefully dressed than usual. It 
was an event in their lives to dine with so socially im- 
portant a person as the son of the Colonial Secretary. 
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After dinner the two young men retired to a quiet 
corner of the balcony to talk business, and it was 
arranged that Rob should begin work next morning. 
And the landlady spent the evening in congratulating 
herself that she had not acted hastily. 

"My, my!** she said to herself over and over; 
" suppose I had driven a friend of the Colonial Secre- 
tary's son out of the house ! There's no telling what 
might have happened." 

A young man of pluck and sense like Rob Davies 
was sure to make a good assistant, and he did. The 
work went on rapidly, for Rob soon knew almost as 
much as his instructor about that simple but tedious 
part of the business, putting in the wires. After one 
braye young fellow had set the example, many others 
were anxious to follow, and Len could almost have had 
his pick among the brightest young men of the island. 
But he needed no more assistants. 

It did not require the trip to the coolie village to 
convince the young men in the hotel that Len was " no 
common workman awfter all, don't you know, but a 
mighty fine fellow." That was some weeks later, when 
the work was nearing completion. They had been 
working so hard that both boys thought they were 
entitled to a half-holiday on Saturday, and Rob invited 
Len to go with him to the coolie village, six miles away, 
where the coolies, who are imported from India to work 
on the plantations, have their little homes. 
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Len was eating his lunch in the Hotel de France 
when a servant came in with the message, — 

" De Colonial Sec'tery*s coach down at de door, 
sah, an' young Mr. Davies he waitin* for you." 

This was a surprise, for he had expected to drive 
out in one of the time-worn public hacks. The 
Colonial Secretary kept a coach befitting his station, 
one suitable to carry him to the Council Chamber in 
Government House. There were two beautiful black 
horses, and the plated harness jingled when they 
moved, and with the shining coach and the driver 
and footman in livery it was indeed, as the young 
men said from their watching place on the upper 
balcony, "A very proper turnout." 

Len liked a fine coach as well as any other young 
man, and more particularly a fine high-bred horse; 
but he soon had something else to think of. The 
coolie village was one of the strangest things he had 
seen in all his travels. 

There were hundreds of coolies living in tiny houses 
no bigger than a room, houses built sometimes of 
boards, sometimes of bamboo, sometimes of both, 
thatched always with palm leaves; and shops where 
such cheap goods were sold as they could afford 
to buy ; and shops of carpenters and weavers ; of 
coppersmiths, who made and mended the cooking uten- 
sils; and silversmiths and goldsmiths who, strangely 
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enough, seemed to be doing a great business among 
their poor countrymen. 

The coolies themselves were an odd sight for an 
American. Dark almost as the negroes, but much 
slighter in build and more graceful in their move- 
ments, they were wholly different from any people 
whom Len had ever seen. Their principal garment 
seemed to him to be simply a long strip of white 
cloth, wound about the body and around one leg, 
leaving a great part of the other leg bare. But 
whatever they wore, they wore it gracefully and with 
dignity. Many of them were grouped around the 
little cooking fires in front of their dwellings, squat- 
ting in a way that would be painful to Europeans, 
rarely sitting. 

" What a mysterious people ! *' Len exclaimed. 
"They are brought here in shiploads, I understand, 
and 'indentured* to the planters for a term of years 
at ridiculous wages, to pay their passage money. That 
means that they are as nearly slaves as they can be 
under the British flag. Yet the women all have 
quantities of silver and gold jewellery. Just look at 
that woman with her wrists and ankles fairly loaded 
with silver bracelets ! And there is one with yellow 
bracelets. They must be some cheap metal, I sup- 
pose. But the ^old and silver smiths all seem to be 
busy." 
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" Those are all real gold and silver," Rob explained. 
"That is the way these coolies hoard their money, 
when they have any. They know nothing about 
banks, but when a man gets enough gold or silver 
coins, by long, hard saving, the smith makes them 
into a bracelet for him and rivets it around his wife's 
wrist or ankle. It is an ornament for her, and at the 
same time a safe place to keep his wealth, for no one 
could take it off without her knowledge. When he 
needs money he takes her to the smith and has a 
bracelet cut off." 

"Quite a savings bank for the married men," Len 
laughed ; " but what does a man do when he has no 
wife.?" 

"Puts the bracelets around his own wrists," Rob 
replied. " The men wear them when necessary ; but 
the women are very fond of the display of wealth." 

"Now that's not half a bad idea," said Len. "If 
I ever get any money, I might have it made into 
bracelets for my sisters in Washington." 

" I don't suppose they would object," Rob agreed. 
"But these people have some customs that I hardly 
think you would want to import Take that man 
leaning against the cocoanut tree over there, for an 
example. Suppose his master should abuse him and 
offend his dignity beyond bounds. How do you 
think he would avenge himself.? He would go out 
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into the cane fields and run a knife through his own 
heart. That would cause a loss in money to the 
master who had paid his passage and was entitled 
to his labor for so many years. They are all heathen, 
of course, idol worshippers, and have little fear of 
death." 

They saw enough of the strange Hindoos to make 
Len resolve to learn more about them and their 
history. To see them was to be interested ; and 
that gave Len another idea. 

"How much more interest you take in anything 
after seeing it," he said, as they were driving home- 
ward. " I have been making a special study of our 
national Treasury for some time, but I have not had 
a chance yet to see the Treasury building — to go 
through it, I mean, and see the people at work. I 
shall try to go all over it as soon as I get home." 

"And that will be all too soon to suit me," Rob 
answered. " I am almost sorry our work is so nearly 
done, for I shall lose my instructor, and a good friend 
besides." 

" You are learning very fast," Len answered ; " and 
I don't think your fashionable friends have suffered 
from the shock of seeing you at work." 

" Ah, the Governor settled that for me," Rob 
laughed. "Sir Henry is awfully kind, and he likes 
to see people of some use in the world. I told you 
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how he came up to me that evening at the last recep- 
tion, and congratulated me in public on my finding an 
occupation, and said I was setting a good example 
to the young men of Trinidad. I didn't deserve it, 
because it's myself I am working for, not the other 
young men ; but the Governor's opinion goes a long 
way in Trinidad society, you know." 

It was a proud day for Len and his assistant when 
the belt from the big engine was connected with the 
dynamo shaft, and the electrical machinery was set in 
motion for the first time. A proud day for Len, and 
yet a day of great anxiety, for he had had no chance of 
making a private test, because there had been no fire 
in the engine before. The owners were there, and 
many of their friends, and even some of the people 
from the hotel. 

Not one of the trifling things went wrong that go 
wrong so easily and so often in electrical affairs. The 
work was a complete success, the contract fulfilled to 
the last item. And the owners did their part by 
expressing their satisfaction and handing over a New 
York draft for the sum agreed upon. 

On the day of Len's sailing for home in the steam- 
ship Trinidad^ Rob went out to the ship in the small 
boat with him. 

" My last word is a bit of good news, Len," he said. 
" I am to be the hotel's electrician, if I can fit myself 
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for the position by the time they open for business next 
winter." 

"You can do it/* Len answered. "I congratulate 
you. And for my part, I have great reason to be sat- 
isfied with my visit to Trinidad. I am just about to 
start in business in Washington, but it looked as if I 
should have to borrow the necessary money from my 
sister. Now I have earned the money, and need bor- 
row of nobody." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE TREASURER AND HIS CHIEF CLERK. 

"OAFE and sound! Delivered in good order; not 
^ even travel-worn, as far as I can see/' Colonel 
Polk exclaimed, with both hands on Len*s shoulders, 
looking at him as kindly, almost as affectionately, as 
if he had known him all his life. 

It was not their first meeting after Len's return from 
Trinidad, for the Colonel was in the station with Har- 
riet and Mabel when he arrived, and they had spent an 
"adventure evening** together, as they called it, when 
Len was compelled to give an account of his West 
Indian experiences. This morning (for it was only a 
little after ten o'clock) the Colonel had called to keep 
his promise to take Len, and Mabel, too, if she could 
go, over the Treasury building. 

" You don't know what a relief it is to me to see you 
safely back," he continued, " after the danger you went 
through. Not only on your own account, but on my 
own as well. I was largely responsible for your going 
down there, and if you had been lost in that shipwreck, 
your sisters must have blamed me in spite of thcm- 
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selves. * It is all the fault of that meddlesome Colonel 
Polk,* they would certainly have said ; * if he had only 
minded his own business, this would never have hap- 
pened.' That would have been only natural; so you 
can see why I am glad on my own account as well as 
yours." 

"Oh, Colonel, you shouldn't say that about Harriet 
and me!" Mabel exclaimed. They were in the little 
den back of the empty store, which was soon to become 
Len's office. "He knows that nothing could have 
made us think that about him, Len. He was almost a 
father to us while you were away." 

"Bless my heart!" the Colonel cried, twisting the 
ends of his white mustache in a mock effort to make 
himself look younger; "it's one of the trials of my life 
that no lady ever speaks of me except as an antiquated 
being who ought to have great-grandchildren. I'm so 
fatherly, they always say, when they ought to consider 
me one of the lively young beaus of Washington. But 
I am not the only one to show the marks of time. 
Look at your brother. Miss Mabel, and ask yourself 
what has become of the boy who went down to Trini- 
dad. He has not come back; but here stands in his 
place a young man of business, a man who has travelled 
and seen something of life, who has done business suc- 
cessfully with strangers in a distant land. Did you 
ever see greater improvement in a young fellow in so 
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short a time, Miss Mabel? He looks able to take care 
of himself, doesn't he? " 

" I suppose travel makes a difiference with anybody, 
Colonel," Len said, a little confused by such frank 
praise; "but I certainly feel more independent than I 
did. The prospect before me when I came to Wash- 
ington was of going into business on borrowed capital. 
I must borrow either from my sister or from what is 
left of our little estate. In either case the money must 
be repaid, and the more I thought of it, the more it 
troubled me. It is always dangerous, as no one knows 
better than yourself, for a young man to go into busi- 
ness on borrowed capital. But now that load is off my 
mind. Thanks to you, I have earned enough money 
to give me a start. It is not very much, to be sure, but 
my business will not require much." 

'* Mabel," the Colonel said, " I believe your brother's 
heart is in the right place; I really do. You have a 
brother to be proud of; but we have not time for too 
much pride this morning, having the Treasury build- 
ing to inspect. Len says this is the only day he can 
spare at present, and you are going with us, I hope. 
We shall see your sister at her work, you know." 

"I want very much to go," Mabel replied; "but I 
shall have to ask you to excuse me this morning. 
The Treasury Club requires a great deal of looking 
after, and I don't really think I ought to leave the 
house to the servants." 
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Len and the Colonel walked over to Thomas Circle 
and took a Fourteenth Street car, which set them 
down in a few minutes at one comer of the great 
Treasury building. 

"Let us make the acquaintance of the outside 
before we go in," the Colonel suggested; and he led 
Len up the gentle ascent into G Street, where from 
the comer they had a fine view of two sides of the 
building. 

**A wonderful building, isn't it.^" he exclaimed. 
"It has few equals in this or any other country; but 
it is none too large for the business. In the begin- 
ning there was no Treasury building, of course, and 
no money to put into the Treasury. I wish I could 
tell you something about the govemment's early 
struggles to raise money, but that you can read up 
for yourself. Even in your father's early days this 
building was not as large as it is now. It grows, 
though it has not grown much in the last thirty years. 
The first Treasury building was a wooden one." 

"A wooden building, sir," Len echoed, "to store 
so much money in ! " 

"Ah, but there was not so much money to store 
in those days," the Colonel laughed. "They had 
brought over an English architect named George 
Hatfield to superintend the building of the Capitol, 
and while he was here he designed the first wooden 
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Treasury building. That answered the purpose very 
well for a few years, but when the English troops 
entered Washington, in 1814, they burned it. Another 
building was erected as soon as possible, which was 
occupied by both the Treasury and the State depart- 
ments; but that also was burned in 1833. 

"The first part of this present building was finished 
in 1 84 1, but that was only the germ from which this 
great structure has sprung. Large extensions were 
made between 1855 and 1869, and by 1870 this 
building had cost about seven million dollars. But 
large sums have been spent upon it since, in altera- 
tions and decorations; so the people have had to 
pay, you see, for their great Treasury building." 

As they went down Fifteenth Street to the entrance 
in common use, the Colonel added : '* We should both 
remember who is the founder, the father of this 
important branch of the government In 1789 Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an office that had just been created by Congress. 
He organized the whole Treasury system. Every- 
thing has been much enlarged, of course; but his 
system was so nearly perfect that few changes have 
been made in it. It would make Mr. Hamilton open 
his eyes, I imagine, to know that the department he 
organized is now receiving and paying out more 
than a million dollars a day.*' 
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" A million dollars a day ! ** Len repeated thought- 
fully. "A day here means the eight working hours. 
So, if we stay here two hours they will take in and 
pay out a quarter of a million dollars while we are 
in the building." 

"About that," the Colonel agreed, "the receipts 
and expenditures average nearer two millions a day 
than one. But large sums do not come in or go out 
every day — the immense sums, I mean. On some 
days, and particularly at some times of the year, they 
do much more business than at others. To find the 
daily average, they divide the total business for the 
year by the number of days in a year. They may 
take in ten millions while we are here, and they may 
not take in ten cents." 

They ascended the steep stone steps, and found 
themselves in a moment at the outer end of a broad 
corridor, with many people constantly coming and 
going. The uniformed doorkeepers, one on each side 
of the glass doors, saluted the Colonel instead of step- 
ping up to inquire his business as they did with 
strangers. They are there not to keep people out, but 
to assist strangers to find what they want; and as 
Colonel Polk was a frequent visitor to the Treasurer's 
office, they knew that he was acquainted with the place 
and needed no directions. 

" Can any one come in here who pleases, Colonel ? " 
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Len asked, as they took a few steps toward another 
broad corridor at the right, at right angles with the first. 

"Yes, any one at all,** the Colonel answered, "who 
behaves himself properly. It is our own building, you 
know, a small fraction of it, and they will not put us 
out as long as we behave ourselves. The building is 
open to the public from 9 till 2. Visitors who wish to 
be shown over the working rooms are provided with 
guides between 11 and 12 o'clock, and between i and 2." 

They turned into the corridor running to the right, 
a long, broad, high, and rather dark passage, and 
followed it to its farther end, about half the length of a 
city block, where at the intersection of another long 
passage running at right angles again they found a 
little crowd of people assembled. 

"These are the daily visitors,*' the Colonel said. 
" Every working day it is the same thing, though the 
crowd is larger at certain seasons of the year than at 
others. Spring and fall and winter are the great times. 
People are a little afraid of the heat of midsummer in 
Washington, though there are always strangers here, 
even in the hottest weather. In winter Congress is in 
session, and that brings a great many visitors, and 
Washington has become a favorite 'tourist* place for 
spring and fall. You can see by the dress and the 
general appearance of these people here to-day that 
they come from widely separated parts of the country. 
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Many of them are what we call 'countrymen/ coming 
in from distant farms and villages. They are always in 
the majority, because people who live in the large cities 
do not often go about sightseeing. They have so many 
sights always at hand that they do not care for them. 

"Here comes one of the little parties back," the 
Colonel continued, as they mingled with the waiting 
crowd, all standing in the corridor. " They have been 
shown over the building by a guide, and now they will 
go away satisfied, and the same guide will take a new 
little party. There are plenty of guides, and it is more 
convenient to take the people about in small squads 
than in larger companies." 

While Len was watching the starting out of a new 
party, Colonel Polk held up a finger to a neat young 
colored man who stood by a big door across the cor- 
ridor, and the man immediately came to him. 

"Is the Treasurer busy, George.?" the Colonel 
asked. 

" No, sir," the young man replied ; " there is no one 
with him just now. Colonel." 

"Then I will send in a card," and he took out a 
card, and beneath his own name he pencilled the name 
of Leonard Gray. 

" That is the Treasurer's office," he said to Len, as 
the young colored man disappeared through the door- 
way, " and if he can see us, I will take you in for just a 
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moment to introduce you to the Treasurer of the 
United States." 

" To Mr. Gage ? " Len asked, in some surprise. 

" Now see here, young man ! " the Colonel exclaimed, 
with pretended severity, "is that all the good my in- 
struction has done you ? Do you imagine that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United 
States are the same person ? Mr. Gage is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The man we are going to see, if 
we can, is the Treasurer of the United States, Ellis H. 
Roberts, of New York, whose name is in the comer of 
all the government notes." 

Before Len could make his mistake worse by trying 
to explain it, the messenger returned to say that the 
Treasurer would see them, and they were shown into 
his office. 

It was a large room, about twenty-five feet square, 
with a high ceiling, handsomely carpeted, but plainly 
furnished for the office of a man important enough to 
have his name on the national notes. The most con- 
spicuous object in it was a very large, flat mahogany 
desk, near the door, on one side of which the Treasurer 
sat in a revolving chair, like any other business man. 
There were two chairs for visitors on the opposite side 
of the desk, but the Colonel and Len did not sit down. 

" Good morning, Mr. Treasurer," the Colonel said, as 
he shook hands with the elderly gentleman at the desk. 
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" I will not detain you a moment. I simply dropped in 
to pay my respects, and to introduce to you a young 
friend of mine, Mr. Leonard Gray. The Treasurer, Mr. 
Gray. He is a son of the late Congressman Gray, 
whom you met, I think." 

"Yes, I had that pleasure," the Treasurer replied. 
"Glad to meet you, Mr. Gray," and Len shook, as he 
thought, the hand that signs all the "greenbacks" and 
gold and silver certificates, though he was mistaken 
about that, because those signatures are printed, not 
written. 

" Are you making a long stay in Washington ? " the 
Treasurer asked; but before Len could reply the 
Colonel answered for him that he was a young electri- 
cian, and about to go into business in the Capital. 

From the Treasurer's manner of speaking of his 
father, Len naturally supposed that their acquaintance 
was of the most casual kind. But Len was new to the 
science of government, and knew nothing of the wheels 
within wheels that revolve in every great capital. No 
word passed between the Colonel and the Treasurer, no 
knowing look, no sign of any kind, to tell him how 
well the Colonel was known in several of the depart- 
ments, though he held no public office, nor how useful 
he made himself to them, nor how often the Colonel 
and Len's father had sat in that very room with the 
Treasurer when something affecting the department 
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was to be helped or hindered in Congress. The Treas- 
ury has a secret service department of its own, but 
many friends render it service in secret without belong- 
ing to the secret service. 

They had a valid excuse for not occupying the Treas- 
urer's time, for the long journey through the building 
was still before them ; and after the exchange of a few 
words they withdrew, Len noticing particularly that 
the office, the most important in the building, was at 
the northeast corner, looking out upon the end of the 
little park and upon New York Avenue. 

" Now we will drop in a moment on Mr. Warner, the 
Chief Clerk," the Colonel said, " and then you will have 
seen the two push buttons, if I may make such a com- 
parison, with which this building is managed. Nomi- 
nally, the head of everything in this building is the 
Treasurer. Actually, the head of everything is the 
Chief Clerk, who is a clerk only in name, and in re- 
ality a general manager. Everything would move along 
smoothly, for a long time at least, if there were no Treas- 
urer in the building; but take away the Chief Clerk, 
even for a day, and the machinery would begin to jar.*' 

'* He is a sort of right-hand-man to the Treasurer, I 
suppose, sir," Len ventured. 

" He is, indeed," the Colonel answered," a right-hand- 
man and a left-hand-man too. By the way, remind me 
to tell you about the left-eared boy before we go home. 
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The Chief Clerk in the Treasury is a very important 
man. The Treasurers change with every administra- 
tion, but the Chief Clerk does not. He stays on and on, 
so he generally knows much more about the details of 
the business than the Treasurer himself. Mr. Warner 
has been here a long time, more than twenty years, I 
believe, though he is still a young man." 

About halfway down the corridor Len saw the sign 
in front of a door on the right, "Chief Clerk"; and 
that was their next stopping place. 

This was a very different kind of office from the 
Treasurer's. It was not quite so large, but there were 
more people in it, more desks, more life. The corner 
nearest the door was reserved for visitors, and several 
chairs were provided for them, and a tank of ice water 
for visitors and clerks alike. Several flat desks made 
a breastwork to keep strangers out of the working parts 
of the room. At one of these desks a man sat cutting 
open with a paper cutter the ends of a large number of 
letters that evidently had just been poured from a mail 
pouch upon the desk. He stamped each piece with the 
date and hour of its arrival, and cut the envelopes open, 
but did not take out the contents. 

"Good morning, Colonel Polk," this man with the 
letters said, as soon as they entered. " Looking for Mr. 
Warner ? He has just stepped out somewhere, but will 
be back in a minute or two. Take a seat." 
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They both sat down, and Len immediately became 
interested in the work of the office, where three men 
and three women were busy. The other men and 
women were looking over books and papers or writ- 
ing, and the man with the letters interested him most. 

"Why does this man cut open the envelopes and 
pile them up, without taking out the letters.?" he 
asked the Colonel, in a low voice. 

" He is not allowed to touch the letters,'* the Colonel 
explained. " His duty is to stamp them with the date 
of their arrival and cut the envelopes, but he must go 
no farther. The regulations require that all letters 
received shall be brought directly here to the Chief 
Clerk. He opens them and sends them to the differ- 
ent departments in which they belong. It is merely 
to save the Chief Clerk's time that this man cuts the 
envelopes. Any letter coming here may contain a 
large sum of money, so all letters must go first 
through the hands of one responsible person — and 
that person is the Chief Clerk." 

While they were talking, Mr. Warner stepped briskly 
into the room, and seeing the Colonel shook hands with 
him, and Len was duly introduced. The Chief Clerk 
looked young for so responsible a position ; but a good 
judge of character might have seen in a moment that 
he had the business well in hand. 

"I am showing my young friend the workings of 
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the Treasury building," the Colonel said. "We have 
just called upon the Treasurer, and now we have 
come here to ask you to explain the duties of your 
office before we go on to the other departments." 

There was a twinkle in the Colonel's eye as he 
spoke, and the modest request produced a corre- 
sponding twinkle in the eyes of the Chief Clerk. 

** All right," he responded cheerfully ; " I shall need 
just about seven days to explain the duties of this office, 
and unfortunately I have less than seven minutes just 
now, for the Treasurer has been sending for me. We 
might take the week between Christmas and New Year 
for it." 

"Well, we will let you off easier," the Colonel 
laughed. "Just tell him something about the com- 
mittees you serve on. The ordinary duties of a chief 
clerk in a large business house he must know some- 
thing about, but the committees are peculiar to the 
Treasury." 

"I guess I can keep the Treasurer waiting that 
long," Mr. Warner replied. "These committees arc 
very important parts of the business. You see the 
Treasurer is under heavy bonds, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is responsible to the President and the people, 
and other officers are directly responsible. In handling 
immense sums of money each responsible officer, in 
theory, is present personally to see that the work is 
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honestly done. But that is impossible in practice, so 
each responsible officer appoints a representative, and 
those persons combined are called a committee. I 
represent the Treasurer on three such committees. 

" The ' Committee on Destruction of United States 
Securities ' is one of the most important. This com- 
mittee is composed of four persons, and meets three 
mornings each week, at nine o'clock. The boxes of 
cut notes are taken to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and put in the macerator, a machine that 
grinds them up beyond any possibility of future use. 
The macerator is locked and sealed in our presence, 
and put in motion, and kept running for three days. 
Then the committee unlock it, and certify that the 
maceration is complete. 

** The next is the * Committee for the Destruction of 
Notes of National Banks Failed and in Liquidation.' 
My duties on this committee are much the same as 
on the other, except that this committee meets every 
day, at one o'clock in the afternoon. The notes of 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty banks are 
destroyed every day. After the destruction, certifi- 
cates showing the amount of money destroyed, by 
denominations, are signed by each member, and for- 
warded to the appropriate banks. That assures them 
that their notes can never be used again. 

'*The third is the 'Committee on Destruction of 
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Mutilated National Bank Notes,* which meets every 
day at 2 p.m., and performs practically the same 
duties, though with different materials. If the destruc- 
tion of securities were not watched in this way, any 
one in the building might put a few in his pocket 
and use them over again; so it is a very important 
item." 

"I should think that alone would be work enough 
for one man ! " Len exclaimed. 

"Our Uncle Samuel doesn't think so," Mr. Warner 
laughed; "there are a few other little matters. 

" All the letters of the Treasury come to this office," 
he continued. " Letters containing money, bonds, etc., 
are numbered in order, entered in a registry, and 
receipts taken for them when they are delivered to 
the proper departments. We have charge of the out- 
going mail also. All correspondence is copied in 
this room. We make up the pay-rolls four times a 
month, and disburse the salaries of employees. A 
record is kept, showing the monthly and annual pay- 
ments to each employee. We keep the time reports 
of all employees, record of absences, certificates of ill- 
ness, record of appohitments, removals, etc. We have 
charge of all messengers, laborers, charwomen, etc. 
I prepare estimates of appropriations, special reports 
called for by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
reports authorized by Acts of Congress. 
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"All letters, as far as possible, are answered the 
same day they are received. They rarely remain two 
days. We have charge of the waste-paper room, which 
is directly managed by an assistant messenger. 

"This waste-paper room, that may seem to you an 
insignificant affair, is a very important matter. I 
don't know but that a millionnaire might do well to 
take it for his annual income. Here are hundreds 
of people in the building, with bonds, bank notes, and 
other valuable papers constantly lying on their desks. 
The papers may drop unnoticed, or a puff of wind 
may blow them off, and the sweeper's broom may 
gather them up, and away they may go to the paper 
room. So all waste paper is carefully looked over 
every day, to prevent the loss of anything valuable. 
You could safely throw your pocket-book into any of 
these waste-paper baskets; it would be returned to 
me to-morrow morning. 

"Here is the pay-roll for the present month," he 
went on, taking from a large, flat pigeon-hole a bun- 
dle of sheets of legal cap closely written upon in 
columns, one column containing the names of em- 
ployees, another the amount of each one's monthly 
pay, and a third being left blank for the employees* 
signatures on receiving their pay. "We begin at the 
top, you see, with 'Ellis H. Roberts, JiSCX)'; that is 
just one-twelfth of his annual salary." 
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"And does the Treasurer of the United States 
have to sign the monthly pay-roll, like the rest?" 
Len asked, in surprise. 

" Certainly. So does the President, for that matter. 
Every month the President gets his comfortable 
Treasury warrant for 1^4166.67, and signs a receipt 
for it. He can bring or send the warrant here to 
the cashier, if he likes, and we cash it for him, 
though the usual way is for him to send it to his 
private bank for deposit, like any other bank paper. 
A Treasury warrant is like a bank draft, only a little 
better. If you have one for a thousand dollars, you 
can bring it here and we will pay you a thousand 
dollars for it. Or you can take it to a banker in St. 
Petersburg, or Hong Kong, or any other civilized 
place, and he will give you full value for it, because 
everybody knows that when U. S. says he will pay, 
he is sure to do it. But this won't do! I am keep- 
ing the whole United States waiting. Glad to have 
met you, Mr. Gray. Look in at one o'clock. Colonel, 
and ril have a guide ready to show you over the 
building." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LEN INSPECTS THE TREASURY BUILDING. 

OTH the Colonel and Len were surprised when 

they looked up at the Chief Clerk's clock and 

saw that it was after twelve. Nowhere in the world 

does time fly faster than in sightseeing in Washington, 

though it is remarkably hard work. 

" The guides must have a chance to eat their lunch 
between twelve and one/* the Colonel said, as they went 
out to the corridor again, "and we cannot do better 
than follow their example. There is a good place just 
around the corner here." 

They retraced their way through the long corridors 
and down the stone steps, and turned into Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, where a very short walk took them to 
/ the foot of a stairway that led to a handsomely fur- 

nished dining room up one flight, with broad tables 
spread with the whitest of linen, and the food and 
service all that could be desired. It was a place that 
a stranger in Washington would hardly have been 
likely to find, and that most people in the vicinity 
were not anxious to find on account of its high prices, 

i8o 
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" I must not let you forget to tell me about the left- 
eared boy, Colonel," Len said, while they were eating. 

"No, I have not forgotten it," the Colonel answered; 
" but the man who found the left-eared boy is over in the 
Treasury building, and if we have time we will call on him 
this afternoon and ask him to tell the story himself." 

The story came sooner than they thought, for when 
they returned to the Treasury building it was not quite 
one o'clock ; and as they went through the long corri- 
dor again Len saw, among a number of signs over as 
many doors, one reading ** Revenue Cutter Service." 
In front of this door the Colonel paused. 

** We will go in here a moment," he said, " and see Cap- 
tain Shoemaker, the chief of the revenue cutter service. 
He is a very old friend of mine, one of the best officers 
in any service in the world, and doing about thirty-six 
hours' work every day, so we must not stay long." 

The Colonel pushed aside one of the swinging doors 
and entered, and was immediately greeted by a voice be- 
longing to the man seated behind a big flat desk with — 

"Hello, Polk." 

** How are you, Captain ? " the Colonel replied ; and 
Len made up his mind on the spot that a man with 
that good-natured, broad face and that comfortable 
rotundity of body must have a disposition to corre- 
spond. "I want to make you acquainted with my 
young friend Leonard Gray." 
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" How are you, Gray ? " the Captain asked, as easy in 
manner as if he had known Len for the last eighteen 
years. " What is it now, Colonel ? I haven*t any cap- 
taincies vacant to-day; will a first lieutenancy do for 
your friend?" 

" Sir ! " the Colonel exclaimed, straightening himself 
up with pretended dignity, *' do I look like a man who 
would ask for a government appointment, even for my 
nearest friend ? " 

'* You do that ! '* the Captain declared, with a jolly 
laugh that set the paper-weights on his desk to shak- 
ing. " He*ll have some appointment for you before 
you leave the building, Gray. He'll ask for it if only 
from force of habit. You never saw such a man to 
get offices for his friends. He's got an office for about 
every white man in that Georgia county of his. What's 
the county, Colonel ? Brooks ? Snooks } Crooks } " 

" You are in error, sah ! " the Colonel replied, in his 
strongest Southern accent, and looking so solemn that 
Len knew he was joking. "There is one man in 
Brooks County, sah, whom I have overlooked. I had 
a letter from him yesterday, and will see you later about 
doing something fo' him. Our errand to-day is solely 
and simply to hear the story of the left-eared boy." 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! " the Captain roared ; " is that all you 
want ? He's over in the State Department, that boy. 
I had occasion to call them up one morning on the tele- 
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phone, and after enough bell ringing to call out the fire 
engines, I got the office and an answering * Hello ! ' from 
the telephone boy. But that was all I could get. The 
boy went away, it seemed, and left me talking to the bare 
walls. After a pause he came back, said * Hello ! ' again, 
and once more vanished. Then he came back again, 
and by that time my usual serenity was somewhat ruffled. 

" ' What's the matter with you, you young Populist ?* I 
shouted at him. * Why don't you attend to this 'phone ? ' 

" ' Why, there's a lot of people talking in the office. 
Captain Shoemaker,' he answered (he knew my voice), 
'and I couldn't hear. You see I'm left-eared.* 

'* * What's that ? ' I asked him ; * left-eared } How can 
a boy be left-eared ? ' 

" * Why, I'm stone deaf in the right ear. Captain,' 
he answered, * and can only hear with the left. So 
they call me left-eared.' 

" Now I must go on with my work," the Captain con- 
tinued. " I haven't even had time for a bite of lunch 
yet. I'm thinking of building eight or ten new revenue 
cutters, Colonel, and if I do I'll remember your last 
unemployed friend in Brooks County." 

" I'll send him in," the Colonel laughed, as he and Len 
went out and resumed their walk down the corridor. 
Going again to the Chief Clerk's office, they found one of 
the guides waiting to take them in charge, and began 
their long tour of the offices in the Treasury building. 
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" How does the revenue cutter office come to be in 
the Treasury building, Colonel ? " Len asked, as they 
set out. 

" Because that is a branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment," the Colonel replied. " There are so many such 
important branches that I shall have to explain them 
to you afterward. The revenue cutter service, the life- 
saving service, the marine hospital service, and a num- 
ber of others are all branches of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and have their headquarters in this building." 

Having been sent out under the special protection 
of the Chief Clerk, Len and the Colonel were favored 
visitors, and the guide took particular pains to explain 
everything to them, and sometimes led them behind 
railings where they had the empty pleasure of holding 
in their hands for a moment more money than they 
could hope to own in their whole lives. 

In one of the larger rooms a number of Treasury 
ladies were carefully counting the blank sheets upon 
which government notes were soon to be printed. 
Each sheet was just large enough to hold four notes, 
and they were arranged in piles of one thousand sheets 
each, every imperfect sheet being taken out and re- 
placed by a perfect one. 

" You or I might be sent to prison for simply having 
one of those blank sheets in our pocket," the guide 
explained. " No one is allowed to own a single sheet 
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of that kind of paper, which is made especially for the 
government, and has small silk fibres running through 
it. It is made by a secret process, near Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Government agents in the mill keep a strict 
account of every sheet made. Here the blank sheets 
are counted again, before they are sent to the printer." 

" Can we see the notes being printed ? " Len asked. 

" Not in this building," the guide answered. " That 
is a separate story entirely. The printing is done by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in another large 
building, which is under the control of the Treasury 
Department. 

"You want to understand the process of making a 
government note.?" he continued. "Well, you can, 
though you cannot see it all in one building. You could 
not see the paper made even if you were in Massa- 
chusetts, because the manner of making it is a secret. 
But the paper comes here to the Treasury building in 
packages of one thousand sheets, as you have seen. 
Here the sheets are counted by several persons, and they 
are then sent to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Every sheet sent there must come back here, whether 
spoiled in the printing or not. Every one of these 
blank sheets has to be returned or accounted for. 

" Now come in here, and I will show you what 
happens next," he went on ; and he led them into 
another room where more young women were counting 
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sheets, but sheets this time that had four *' greenbacks " 
printed upon each of them. 

" A few days ago," he explained, " these sheets were 
all blank, like those you just saw. They were sent 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and were 
printed on both sides, and so were converted into 
complete government notes all except the seal. They 
were printed and left all night to dry (under guard, of 
course), and this morning they were sent back to the 
Treasury building in a steel-covered wagon, guarded 
by armed messengers. That precaution is necessary, 
because the Bureau of Engraving and Printing sends 
us about $1,000,000 worth of notes in the wagon every 
morning. 

" These partially made notes were received here this 
morning, and now the ladies are counting them. Each 
pile is counted by three persons in succession, so that 
there can be no possible mistake." 

" But the seals ? " Len asked. " Why do they not 
put the seals on too.^" 

" Ah, that is another safeguard," the guide answered, 
with a smile. "They are not legal notes until they 
have the seal. The note is printed by one set of men 
in one building, and the seal by another set of men in 
another building, so that the chance of knavery or error 
is greatly lessened. Come in here, and I will show you 
how the notes are sealed." He led them into another 
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room, where a number of small steam presses were at 
work. At the press before which they stopped the 
sheets went in worth practically nothing, and came out 
worth J>8o each, because it was printing the seals on 
four $20 notes at each impression. 

" Look at the seal on any bank note you have, for 
no one is allowed to touch these," the guide said. " It 
is not the seal of the United States, but of the Treas- 
ury. The abbreviated Latin words upon it are, *The- 
saur. Amer. Septent. Sigil,' meaning, in plain English, 
*Seal of the Treasury of North America.' 

" These are regular government notes," he went on, 
"and the name of the Treasurer and the Register of 
the Treasury is printed upon each, in imitation of their 
signatures. It would be impossible for them to sign 
all these notes with a pen. The process of making 
national bank notes is slightly different, because 
those notes are actually signed by the presidents of 
the banks. The front and back is printed, without 
the seal, and they are sent to the bank. The presi- 
dent of the bank signs them and returns them to 
us, and we put on the seals, making real money 
of them, and send them back ready for use. They 
go and come by express, and the bank has to pay all 
the express charges." 

" I ought almost to be ashamed to ask," said Len, 
turning to the Colonel, "but this seems just the place 
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to find out something I don't know. Will you tell me 
what is the difference between a * national * bank and 
any other bank ? " 

"The difference is very great/' the Colonel replied, 
"and yet very easily understood. In the old times, 
before the war, any bank could issue its own notes, and 
there were so many banks, so widely separated, that it 
became impossible to keep track of them. It was hard 
to pass a California bank note in Boston or New York, 
because people in the East did not know whether the 
bank was ' good ' or not. Counterfeits were easily made, 
and in every office was hung a ' Counterfeit Detector,* 
a large pamphlet containing a description of each kind 
of note issued. Such a state of affairs interfered seri- 
ously with business, and Congress enacted that in the 
future no bank should issue notes without first deposit- 
ing in the national Treasury United States bonds of 
10 per cent more than the face value of all the notes 
to be issued. 

"So, you see, the government could make itself 
responsible for the notes issued by any bank, because it 
had the bank's bonds in the Treasury vaults. That, 
with a few other formalities, constitutes a 'national' 
bank. The government does not guarantee the safety 
of depositors in a national bank ; they must take their 
chances. But it says that the notes are good, because 
it holds the bank's bonds; and if the bank does not 
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redeem its notes, the government will sell the bank's 
bonds and redeem them itself/* 

"That is a little out of my line of business/* said 
the guide; "but I want to show you now one of the 
most interesting sights of the Treasury. Step this 
way, please." 

He led them into an adjoining room, where little 
machines were cutting the notes apart, and where a 
great many Treasury ladies were at work. 

"Some of the most expert work of the department 
is done in this room," he went on. "The notes are 
printed four on a sheet, as you have seen. It was 
formerly the custom to cut them apart by hand, with 
shears, and when General Spinner was the Treasurer 
he employed ladies to do that work. They were the 
first ladies employed in the Treasury Department, and 
the Treasury ladies of the present day and their friends 
are talking of erecting a statue in his memory. When 
the little cutting machines were invented, the shears 
disappeared, but not the ladies. 

"There are one thousand sheets in a bundle," he 
continued, " and with two cuts those are converted into 
four thousand government notes, which are tied up 
into a package and laid on the table of the first lady 
to whom they go for inspection and counting. Now 
just watch one of the ladies, and see what a marvel- 
lously rapid machine she becomes." 
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The nearest lady picked up a package, untied it, 
and holding the bundle in her left hand, face up, 
lifted the right-hand end of each note in turn, every 
one of the four thousand, not only counting them, 
but scanning them carefully for imperfections in tex- 
ture, printing, sealing, or cutting, seeing at the same 
time that they were numbered in the proper order, 
and that none were missing. All this she did so 
rapidly that the eye could hardly follow the move- 
ments of her hand. 

"These ladies are called counters," the guide re- 
sumed, "and the counters on the average inspect and 
pass thirty-two thousand notes each working day, or 
four thousand notes an hour, or more than sixty-six 
a minute, and each note examined carefully." 

" They are like lightning machines ! " Len ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes, in speed," the guide agreed ; " but no machine 
could use judgment and decide what notes were prop- 
erly printed and what were not Every one of these 
packages goes from one counter to another till it has 
been counted by five different ladies, to make sure. 
Indeed, the notes are counted fifty-two times before 
they are ready for issue. Every person to whom they 
are entrusted gives a receipt for them, so that every 
step may be traced, from the mills to the cashier's 
desk." 
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" And where do the notes go from here ? " Len 
asked. 

"I am just going to show you that,'* the guide 
answered. " They are still kept in packages, and each 
package, as you know, contains four thousand notes. 
But they may be $i notes, or Jiicxx) notes, or any- 
thing between, so the value of a package may be 
J>40CX5, J>8ocx5, J>20,ocx5, $40,000, $80,000, $400,000, or 
$4,000,000, according as the notes are ones, twos, 
fives, tens, twenties, one hundreds, or one thousands. 

**Each package, whether it is worth $4000 or 
$4,000,000, is wrapped in brown paper, as you see, 
sealed with wax impressed with the Treasury seal, and 
put into the currency reserve vault of the cashier of 
the department of issue. And here comes another safe- 
guard. That vault has a keeper, of course, who 
receipts for all the packages brought him. And the 
amount receipted for by the vault keeper each day, 
which is generally in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, 
must exactly correspond with the amount received that 
day from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing." 

** I never saw anything like it," Len declared. "The 
whole business works like a great machine, with a thou- 
sand smaller machines within it." 

" It must,'* the Colonel answered. " So large a busi- 
ness must move with the precision of machinery, or it 
would not move at all." 
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"Now I will show you the redemption division," 
the guide said, " where all legal tender notes, whether 
greenbacks, Treasury notes, or gold or silver certificates, 
come when sent in for redemption. Why are they 
sent in for redemption ? For various reasons. Some- 
times because their owners want gold or silver for 
them, and sometimes because they arc worn out or 
mutilated. 

" Now this," he continued, after they had walked a 
considerable distance through the halls and reached a 
very large room on the main floor, " is the cash room. 
There are always people here doing business in bank- 
ing hours, for this is really a big bank. Here packages 
of four thousand notes, always of the same denomina- 
tion in each package, are prepared for shipment to 
the subtreasuries and the government's other financial 
agents, and loose cash is paid out over the counter. 
This is where the people come most directly in contact 
with the department. Some very large checks are 
cashed here; the largest on record was for $10,000,000. 

" I will show you," he went on, " where the money 
to be redeemed is counted — not only the sound notes, 
but many that have been damaged by fire, soaked in 
water, gnawed by rats, or otherwise injured." 

Len began to be particularly interested. He knew 
that Harriet's work was counting damaged notes, so 
he thought they must be nearing her room. 
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The guide led the way into an inner apartment, and 
there, sure enough, among a number of other ladies, 
was Harriet, hard at work counting notes in all stages 
of raggedness. She saw them as they entered, and 
nodded and smiled to them, but did not lay down the 
notes in her hand or cross the room to speak to them. 
She could have stopped, of course, but it would have 
been at the cost of losing her count and interfering 
with her work. 

" A fellow gets a new idea of government work," 
Len said to the Colonel, "by going through such a 
place as this. I think most people believe a govern- 
ment position to be a sort of sinecure, a reward for 
political services rendered or expected, with good pay 
and nothing to do. But it's not, is it ? I had no idea 
Hal had to work so hard. No wonder she is tired 
when she gets home in the evening." 

"These positions are no sinecures," the Colonel 
answered emphatically. "The government expects 
honest service for fair pay, and must have it. Your 
sister's work, like nearly all the work in this building, 
is hard because it requires the closest attention." 

"They have to keep a specially sharp lookout for 
roguery in this division," the guide interrupted. "When 
Hon. Daniel N. Morgan was Treasurer (and we all 
look back with pleasure to his reign in the Treasury), he 
kept two curiosities hanging framed in his office. One 
o 
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was his receipt to his predecessor for $740,81 7,410. 78§, 
the amount of money handed over to him, and the 
other was what pretended to be a $500 note, made up 
of sixteen narrow slips cut from sixteen genuine $500 
notes which had been sent in and redeemed as ' muti- 
lated.' Somebody had cut these little slices from the 
sixteen good bills, and tried to make a seventeenth by 
pasting the slices together. Succeed.? Oh, no; the 
fraud was discovered, of course, and the composite 
note was preserved for a curiosity. 

"What do they do with the notes that have been 
redeemed .? *' the guide echoed to a question by Len. 
" Well, now, watch a moment, and you will see. The 
notes, before redemption, are sorted into packages by 
ladies and carefully counted, of course. Each pack- 
age is then run through a machine that punches it full 
of holes and cuts, and the package is sliced in two, 
lengthwise, and each half is counted separately by 
other clerks. If all is right, a receipt is given, and in 
exchange for the receipt the cashier will give the owner 
new notes, or gold or silver coin, according to circum- 
stances. Then the old bills, already mutilated, are put 
into macerators and ground to a pulp. Old national 
bank notes are macerated in this building, and the old 
United States notes are macerated over at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Some of this pulp, that 
once was money, is bought by the pound by people 
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who mould it into hideous little * ornaments ' that you 
will see for sale all over the city." 

" So those notes are paid and destroyed,*' the Colonel 
added to the guide's explanation. " Two things you 
must thoroughly understand, Len, or these sights will 
only confuse. The first is that what you are seeing is 
only the mechanical work, or rather only a part of 
the mechanical work, of the Treasury Department. The 
brain that directs this work, and that has such an 
influence upon the financial condition of the country, 
is the Secretary of the Treasury. The other is that 
these notes you see in every room are not actually 
money. They are only promises to pay money. When 
the government gives you a note for $io, it must have 
ten real dollars on hand to pay that note when it falls 
due. That will help you to understand why so much 
gold and silver coin is stored in the vaults of this 
building, which I suppose our friend will show us 
presently.'* 

"Yes," the guide answered, '*and time is passing 
so fast that I think we had better go down to the 
vaults at once, or we may be too late." 

"And is all the gold and silver for the payment 
of all the government notes stored in this building?" 
Len asked. 

"Oh, no, not at all," the Colonel answered. "A 
wise man does not keep all his money in one bank, 
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or *all his eggs in one basket,* as the saying is. A 
large share of it is kept here; but the government 
has many depositories for the safe-keeping of its 
treasures. Great stores of money are kept in the 
subtreasuries and the mints, especially in the Phila- 
delphia mint, and in other depositories. Of course 
you know that all the metal money, the real money, 
is made in the mints, and not in the Treasury build- 
ing. The mints are branches of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and their accounts are kept here.'* 

The guide led the way down the corridor, and 
showed them first a small steel room in which 
about $250,ooo,ocx5 worth of government bonds were 
stored. 

"These all belong to the national banks of the 
country," he said, "and are deposited here, as the law 
requires, to guarantee the payment of the notes they 
issue. The banks are allowed to issue notes for 90 
per cent of the par value of the bonds they deposit; 
that is, if they deposit J> 100,000 worth of govern- 
ment bonds, they can issue $90,000 worth of notes. 
There is no danger of their issuing more, because 
they have to get the notes from the Treasury 
Department. 

"These bonds," he went on, "change in quantity 
nearly every day, because new banks are constantly 
forming and old ones are constantly retiring their 
currency. 
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" Now this," the guide resumed, a few moments 
later, "is where the real money is stored. This steel 
cage for the safe-keeping of coin is under the north- 
east court. The cage is 89 feet long, 57 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. In this we keep the silver dollars 
for the redemption of silver certificates. We generally 
have from 200,ooo,ocx) to 3CX),ocx),ooo silver dollars 
stored here. The gold, of course, takes much less 
room. But all the coin currency and bonds stored 
in the building, taking one time with another, will 
average nearly $i,0(X),ooo,ooo." 

" No wonder Uncle Sam's notes are good as gold ! " 
Len exclaimed. "But what a place this would be 
for a party of expert burglars!" 

"Do you think so.^" the guide asked. "I should 
feel sorry for the burglars. These cages and vaults 
arc very strong, but their safety does not depend 
upon their strength. The whole building is patrolled 
every night by sixty armed watchmen, mostly veteran 
soldiers. Burglars would have no chance at all here." 

" No, I suppose not," Len admitted. " It would be 
impossible for any one to rob these vaults." 

"I wouldn't go so far as to say that," said the 
guide, "because they have been robbed. But the 
robber was not a burglar, he was a boy. It was only 
a trifling robbery, $40 or $50, but the boy did it. Just 
think of a little thief standing here among a thousand 
millions, and ruining his life for $40 or $50 ! " 
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" How in the world did he do it ? " Len asked. 

"Well," the guide explained, "you see there are 
heavy steel doors to the vaults, that stand open in the 
daytime, leaving only the strong steel bars to guard 
the money. There were some bags of coin standing 
in that vault over there. The boy was employed to 
carry messages down here, and he could see the bags 
of money, but of course could not reach them. The 
long-handled gas lighter would reach them, though, and 
he watched his chance and when no one was looking 
he poked a little hole in one of the bags. Then, when 
other chances came, he dragged out a coin at a time with 
the long stick, till he got just enough to put himself on 
the other side of a different kind of bars. 

"You see," the guide said, "there are two vaults. 
The first, which we call No. i, is entirely filled with 
silver dollars, some in strong wooden boxes, holding 
J>20CX5 each, and some in bags of $iocx5 each. The 
boxes make a wall in front, behind which the bags are 
piled. That pile of coin on the table is icxx) silver 
dollars, the contents of one bag. This vault is closed 
with a sliding steel door that weighs six tons. The 
other, which we call vault No. 2, contains about 
$50,000,000 in silver dollars and fractional coin, and 
a little gold coin. We only keep a trifle of gold coin 
here, merely $3,000,000 or so, for use in the District 
of Columbia. The bulk of the gold coin belonging 
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to the government, averaging about $icx),cxxD,cxx), is 
kept in the vaults of the subtreasuries in New York, 
San Francisco, and other cities where it is received 
from the custom-houses and bond-selling agencies. 
This vault is closed with a heavy time-lock door, which, 
when shut at night, cannot be opened by the Treasurer 
himself till morning. 

" Whenever there is a change in the United States 
Treasurers,'* the guide added as they were about to 
ascend the stairs, " every coin, every note, every secu- 
rity and valuable of any kind in the building, has to be 
counted, so that the new Treasurer can give a receipt 
for it all to his predecessor. The counting is done 
under the supervision of a committee of thirty-five 
prominent men, and it takes about three months." 

"Is the Treasurer responsible for everything.?*' Len 
asked. 

" Everything,** the guide replied; "and it is a dread- 
ful responsibility. A Treasurer of the United States 
never goes to bed at night feeling perfectly at ease. 
There is no telling where there may be a leak that he 
will be responsible for. While Mr. Morgan was Treas- 
urer the management was so perfect that he sustained 
hardly any losses ; but how Mr. Roberts, the present 
Treasurer, will come out, there is no telling till his term 
expires and the money is counted. It is a position of 
great honor to be Treasurer of the United States ; but 
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I think, on the whole, I am satisfied to remain a guide. 
I should hate to have to repay a hundred millions or so 
out of my own pocket." 

" You have given us a good insight into the workings 
of the Treasury Department," Len said to the guide, 
when he took them out to the front corridor and they 
were about to bid him good-by. 

"A small part of it," the guide answered; "you 
have seen some of the Treasury workshops, that is all. 
If the days were only twice as long, I could still show 
you in this building the revenue cutter office, and — " 

" Oh, we have seen that," Len interrupted. 

" And the life-saving service office," the guide went 
on, " with its models of the apparatus used for saving 
lives on the coasts ; and the headquarters of the light- 
house service ; and the office of the supervising archi- 
tect, with its library of twenty thousand volumes and 
its models and drawings of many of the Federal build- 
ings throughout the country ; and the headquarters of 
the coast survey department ; and no doubt Mr. Warner 
would give you a pass for the rogues' gallery of the 
secret service bureau, where you would see a number of 
interesting relics of counterfeiters, smugglers, and illicit 
distillers. But it is impossible to see the whole building 
in one day; you can only get a general idea of how 
the work is done. If you are interested in the subject, 
you should by all means spend a day in the Bureau of 
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Engraving and Printing. The processes there are in gen- 
eral more interesting than any we have in this building." 

" Well, what do you think of it ? " the Colonel asked, 
as they went down the stone steps to the street. " Are 
you surfeited with the Treasury, or do you think it a 
subject worthy of study ? " 

" It is wonderful, wonderful ! " Len exclaimed. " Tired 
as I am, my appetite is whetted for it. I want to see the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and to learn all about 
the different services I have been told of. If I could 
afford it, I should like to go and see one of the mints." 

" All in good time," the Colonel laughed. " Rome 
was not built in a day, nor Washington either. We will 
get at the rest of it gradually. You see it is a work of 
time to learn much about a simple department ; yet 
strangers often come here for two or three days, * to see 
how the government is run.' " 

" Tell me. Colonel," Len asked, while they waited for 
a car, "did Captain Shoemaker mean what he said 
about building a lot more revenue cutters ? " 

" Why, my boy," the Colonel answered, " it takes ten 
thousand yards of official red tape to get one new reve- 
nue cutter built, or any other government work done. 
To build even a small revenue cutter, Congress must 
first resolve that it shall be built, and then make an 
appropriation to pay for it ; and that is only the begin- 
ning. That was one of the Captain's jokes." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"LEONARD GRAY, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES." 

THE Treasury ladies who took part in the High Jinks 
in the empty store while Len was away, saw amaz- 
ing changes made in the place within a fortnight after 
his return. 

Any stranger could have seen in a moment that some 
woman's hand had been at work. Len was much too 
sensible to depend upon his own taste in making the 
store look handsome and artistic, when he could call 
upon his sisters. 

The great display of electrical apparatus in the 
store, though — the portable lamps, the rows of chande- 
liers of two lights, of three lights, and four lights, 
some even of ten, twelve, and sixteen lights, with 
jangling brass chains and shining globes; the electric 
fans of all sizes, the foot-warmers and cooking appli- 
ances — all these brilliant things, representing a value 
certainly of hundreds of dollars, perhaps of thou- 
sands, had better be accounted for before we begin 
to inspect the store, or we shall be accusing Len of 
unwarranted extravagance with his small capital. 

202 
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All this show, which was largely for the sake of 
attracting custom, and partly with the hope of profit 
from the sale of the articles, was Len's own idea, 
carried out with Colonel Polk's assistance. 

" A little shop,** he said to the Colonel at the 
beginning, "is all that I really need. But here is 
a big store, and the better front a new concern can 
present, the larger and better business it is likely to 
get. There are a great many large manufacturers of 
electrical goods, and there must be at least one 
of them that is not represented in Washington, but 
would like to be. If I could convince such a firm 
of my honesty, I could get a consignment of goods 
from them for exhibition and sale, to be paid for 
only as fast as sold, without my actually buying 
them. That would be an advantage to them, and 
of course I should make a profit on what I could 
sell.** 

" A capital idea ! '* the Colonel was quick to reply. 
"And it can be managed.*' And with his help and 
some help and suggestions by Mr. Carter, it was 
managed so successfully that Len not only got the 
goods in the way he desired, but he became the 
regularly constituted Washington agent of the large 
wholesale firm in New York that supplied them. Thus 
Len stocked his store without exhausting his little 
capital, and the wholesalers got a chance of exhibiting 
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their goods to a large and wealthy population. It was 
an advantage to both parties. 

With this knowledge of how the handsome goods 
were procured, they will look all the brighter to us 
as we step into the store to investigate, and we 
shall feel at liberty to stop on the threshold, as the 
Colonel did at first, and exclaim, "Well, well, well!" 

Fresh paint and new paper made the first change. 
Then about two-thirds of the way back some large 
Japanese screens were stretched all the way across, 
to conceal the workshop where Len had his bench 
and his lathe and his tools. But the front, the store 
proper, made the grand scene. There was where the 
taste of the two girls made itself felt. An ordinary 
store would have had a counter down each side, but 
they knew a better way than that. Counters and 
glass cases cost money, and Len had little to spare. 
So they must have something cheaper than counters 
and cases, and more artistic. 

"Those handsome lamps and fixtures need some- 
thing better than counters to stand on to show to the 
best advantage," Harriet declared. " Now I'll tell you 
what I should do. Put a handsome broad table right 
down the middle of the store, and stand them on that." 

"Handsome broad tables thirty feet long cost 
money!" Len sighed. 

"Not my kind," said Hal. "Have three or four 
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pine trestles made, like carpenters* horses, and put a 
top of smooth pine boards on them. There is your 
broad table. Now cover it, top, sides, and ends, right 
down to the floor, with some plain maroon-colored 
cloth. Nothing would better bring out the beauty of 
the lamps.*' 

"That's it," Len agreed. "Handsome, but cheap. 
For the sides of the store, at first, I want nothing 
better than plain pine shelves, stained of course, to 
hold my supplies, — wires, cords, insulators, buttons, 
all the little things." 

" Yes, and in this corner by the big window," Mabel 
suggested, " don't have the shelves come all the way to 
the front. Leave a space here for some good table 
that we can spare from the house, put a pretty cover 
on it, and let it hold one of your handsomest portable 
lamps, as if ready for use." 

"And about two good chairs by the side of the 
table," Harriet added, " for the use of your customers. 
It will have a good effect, and make the place look less 
like a plumber's shop." 

Every one of these suggestions was followed ; so we 
see that it was Len's sisters, rather than Len himself, 
who made the store what it was. But it was Len who 
put up the three rows of shining chandeliers overhead, 
hanging from the ceiling, and attached wires to some 
of the best of them so that they could be properly 
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displayed at night. And he had a share in arranging 
the wares on the broad maroon table in the centre, 
where there were more connected lights that would 
burn ; and he ran a cord to the expensive portable 
lamp on the table in front, making the whole place, 
whether under the light of day or the light of the 
electric current, fairly dazzling to the eyes. And no 
one — man, woman, or child — could go in by the big 
front door without passing directly under the big sign 
across the whole front of the building above the door, 
the sign with a black sanded background, and the 
words, in letters of brightest gilt, — 

LEONARD GRAY 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

There were no crowds of customers yet to enjoy 
this grand scene, only an occasional inquirer, so far; 
but some little jobs had come in, to which Len attended 
himself ; for that was his plan, to do the work himself 
as long as one man could do it, and have no employees 
to pay. 

Some time passed after the visit to the Treasury 
building before Len and the Colonel both had an 
evening to spare for Treasury talk; and when the 
evening came, and the Colonel too, the latter had to 
stop in the store, as usual, to admire its beauties, 
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"These electroliers make a fine showing at night, 
Colonel," Len said, pointing with some pride to the 
brilliant chandeliers. 

"These what!" the Colonel exclaimed. "Electro- 
liers! Ah, you electricians are good fellows for giv- 
ing us light, but you are not happy in coining new 
words for the language. Electroliers, indeed ! What 
a dreadfully shoppy word. Chandeliers, my boy." 

" But they are always called electroliers in the cata- 
logues. Colonel," Len protested. 

"Oh, certainly, in the catalogues," the Colonel 
admitted; "but we don't look to the trade catalogues 
for examples of good English — not the very best 
English, you know. The word * electrolier * is a mod- 
ern abomination that is sure to meet an early death. 

"Just look at the absurdity of it!" he continued. 
" The French word for candle is * chandelle,* and when 
candles were used for lighting, the pendent fixture 
that held the candles was very appropriately called 
a chandelier. After a while lamps took the place of 
candles, but did we then call the fixture a lampolier } 
Still later gas took the place of lamps, and did we 
then call it a gasolier } Oh, no ! and you can't turn 
a good old-fashioned word like chandelier into an 
awkward electrolier, not with all your dynamos and 
alternating currents." 

"All right, sir," Len laughed. "I never knew the 
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origin of the word 'chandelier' before, and electrolier 
certainly has an awkward sound. I will light the 
'gasolier* in my den, where we can be undisturbed." 

It was still nearly the same den that we saw on the 
night of the High Jinks, though some of the curtains 
had been taken down. A little more private now 
than then, because the ladies of the Treasury Club 
realized that Len and his sisters should have some 
place to call exclusively their own ; and then Len was 
a young man, and that made a difference. But Harry 
and Mabel came in as soon as they heard the Colonel's 
voice. 

" It is very appropriate," he began, " that a ' Treas- 
ury talk ' should be held in the home of the * Treasury 
Club.' But mind you all it is at your own request 
that I come to tell you more about the Treasury. If 
I did not know that you were all interested in the 
subject, I should expect to be voted an old bore. 

"But there are so many things about the depart- 
ment to explain," he went on. "Those branches 
that we had a glimpse of the other day, the revenue 
cutter service, the life-saving service, the mints, the 
subtreasuries, you should know something about; and 
then we must have a look at the financial state of 
the country at this moment, as compared with its con- 
dition in 1898, which we consider some time ago. 
My! how long ago that seems, and what an experi- 
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ence you have had since then, Len ! But it is a valu- 
able thing, just now, to compare the Treasurer's 
statement made in 1898 with his statement made in 
1899. The Treasury's year ends on the 30th of 
June, you know; so one shows us the country at the 
beginning of a war, and the other shows the country 
after the war. There is a difference, as we shall see. 

"But if we take a brief look to-night at the 
branches of the Treasury Department, we may call 
ourselves industrious. The main Treasury building 
we are familiar with.** 

"I knew it well that night after we went through 
it. Colonel,** Len interrupted. " I was lame, and so 
tired. I could hardly move. We must have walked 
miles that day.** 

"We did,** the Colonel resumed. "But the nine 
subtreasuries are not so large and will not tire us as 
much. Here in Washington is the Treasurer, whom 
you have met. The nine subtreasuries are in Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
An Assistant Treasurer of the United States is in 
charge of each of these subtreasuries. They are for 
the safe-keeping of the public funds; but even these 
are not enough, and additional public funds are kept 
on deposit in nearly two hundred national banks 
throughout the country, which have been specially 
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designated as depositories. These banks are allowed 
to hold deposits up to a certain sum, according to 
the amount of the bonds they have deposited with 
the Treasurer; and when that limit is reached and 
passed, they must send the surplus to the nearest 
subtreasury.** 

"We in the Treasury," Harriet interrupted, "can see 
that the system is about as complete as it can be made.** 

"Yes, it is,** the Colonel resumed. "Now you see 
where the government keeps its money : in the Treas- 
ury, the subtreasuries, the mints, and in certain 
national banks. To keep all accounts straight, there 
is a comptroller, and there are six auditors* offices. 
Every dollar paid out is at one time or another the 
subject of an accounting by the auditors. There is 
an auditor especially for the Treasury Department, 
who examines all accounts relating to expenditures 
for Treasury services. All the other executive de- 
partments must submit their accounts to the auditors 
of the Treasury Department. The Treasury auditor 
for the Post-office Department employs more than 
four hundred clerks. That is the largest accounting 
office in the world. 

" Now,** he continued, " we come to what are called 
the Marine Departments, and the revenue cutter ser- 
vice is one of the chief of these. That is our friend 
Captain Shoemaker*s department.** 
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"I don't quite get it into my head, Colonel," Len 
said, "why the revenue cutters, and the lighthouses, 
and the life-saving service should belong to the 
Treasury Department." 

"There are excellent reasons for it," the Colonel 
answered. "Revenue cutters are used to enforce the 
payment of revenues, and the revenue goes into the 
Treasury. That is a good reason why that service 
belongs to the Treasury, isn*t it.? But the cutters 
do much more than look after the revenue. They 
are small armed vessels, and some of them did excel- 
lent service in the war with Spain. They help ves- 
sels in distress, give assistance to sealers and fishermen 
who are caught in the ice, and patrol the more im- 
portant harbors, to keep everything in order." 

" Oh, yes ! " Mabel exclaimed. " Don't you remem- 
ber that in the Dewey reception in New York harbor 
it was the revenue cutter that kept the course clear for 
the big procession .? " 

" All of that kind of work falls to them," the Colonel 
replied. " When a vessel arrives from a foreign coun- 
try, she is first visited by a quarantine boat, so that the 
doctor can ascertain whether there is any contagious 
disease on board. Then she is visited by a revenue 
cutter, for the examination of her papers. This service 
has about forty vessels, and they board and examine 
almost twenty thousand vessels every year. 
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"Then we reach the coast and geodetic survey, 
which is another important branch of the Treasury 
Department." 

" Geodetic ! *' Mabel laughed ; " what a dreadful word ! 
I think they might give us something easier than that." 

"A minute with a good dictionary will make that 
plain enough, Miss Mabel," the Colonel answered, smil- 
ing. " To put it in plain language, geodetic surveying 
is the surveying of large tracts of land or coast in which 
the curvature of the earth must be taken into account. 
A small tract, like a city lot or a farm, the surveyor 
may treat as if it were flat; but when he surveys a 
state or a long coast, he must allow for the earth's cur- 
vature. That is geodetic surveying, and the men at 
the head of the service are all experts in astronomy, 
geodesy, magnetics, chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
civil engineering, and other such matters. 

" We must have accurate charts of all the waters off 
our coasts, so that vessels can come to us safely and 
pay money into the Treasury : so it is natural that the 
surveying should be done by the authority of the Treas- 
ury Department. The mariner must have charts, and 
making charts is too expensive a work for private enter- 
prise, and is done by the chief maritime nations. We 
have made surveys of our coasts to a distance of twenty 
leagues from shore, and our charts make the way as 
plain to mariners as a good road map makes the route 
to a party of wheelmen. 
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" But no chart will secure the safety of an approach- 
ing vessel on a dark night, so the Treasury Department 
maintains more than iioo lighthouses and beacon 
lights, 42 of which are afloat and are called light-ships. 
The Lighthouse Department is such an interesting sub- 
ject that we must barely name it, or we shall never get 
along. I should like to tell you more about the 5000 
bell buoys, whistling buoys, and gas and electric buoys 
and fog-horns. This service alone has a fleet of icx) 
ships, and employs about 5000 persons, at a cost of 
Jl4,ooo,cxx) a year." 

" No wonder the Treasury building is a busy place, 
sir ! " Len declared. 

" No wonder at all," the Colonel agreed. " But there 
is more to come. The steamboat inspection service is 
another branch of the Treasury. This service exam- 
ines ships as to their seaworthiness, tests the strength 
of boilers, licenses ships' officers, and sees that every 
American vessel has proper life-saving appliances on 
board. It inspects more than 8000 vessels every year. 

"If after all the precautions taken a vessel is 
wrecked on our coast, the life-saving service is at 
hand to rescue her passengers and save the ship and 
her cargo, if possible. I need not say that this is 
another important department, because they are all 
important. But the life-savers alone would give us a 
'Thousand and One Nights* Entertainments,* if we had 
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the time. You know in general, of course you must 
know, how the life-saving crews have their stations all 
along the coast, equipped with the very best appliances 
for saving lives and property from stranded vessels. 
The service has 256 complete stations, on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes, 
and on some of the principal rivers. There are more 
than 2CXX) employees in this service. 

" Here we are," the Colonel continued, " at the last 
of the Marine Departments — the marine hospital ser- 
vice. This service is more than a hundred years old. 
It was originally intended for the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen of the merchant marine, but other 
duties have been added. It has charge of the eleven 
national quarantine stations, and of keeping out of the 
country, as far as possible, epidemic diseases. The 
medical corps includes 161 surgeons. The service in- 
spects all immigrants arriving in the country, and sends 
back those who are likely to become public charges. 

•* We can spare only a few minutes to the vast work 
of the supervising architect, another Treasury Depart- 
ment officer. His is one of the very largest architec- 
tural offices in the world. Why does the Treasury 
Department need an architect? Because all the new 
government buildings are erected by that department. 
And the old buildings, too, are under its supervision. 
I don't suppose you have the least idea of the number 
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of buildings owned by the United States government. 
Few people have. The present number is 327, erected 
at a cost of more than Ji 110,000,000, and the number is 
constantly increasing. They are nearly all substantial 
buildings, though some, of course, are much larger and 
finer than others. They range in cost from $5000 to 
$6,000,000 each. The repairs upon them so far have 
cost more than Ji 11,000,000. There are also twenty 
new buildings in course of construction which are 
to cost something over $22,000,000; and fifteen other 
buildings have been ordered by Congress, to cost nearly 
$3,000,000. You see it takes a large force to attend to 
all that business. In the main office in Washington 
there are 137 architects, draftsmen, engineers, and ex- 
perts in heating and lighting, besides the clerical force. 

**A new government building comes into existence 
in much the same way as a new war-ship. Congress 
passes an act authorizing it, and then makes an appro- 
priation to pay for it. What kind of buildings does the 
government need.^ Why, you can readily think of a 
large number of them yourself: post-offices, subtreas- 
urics, mints, custom-houses, buildings for all kinds of 
executive work. 

"The maintenance of so many large buildings is a 
great expense. The $2,000,000 spent for maintenance 
every year goes to make the government employees 
comfortable, so that they can do their work well. Such 
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matters as fuel, lights, water, ice, brooms, soap, and 
electrical apparatus cost nearly $1,000,000 a year. It 
takes more than 1500 employees to keep these build- 
ings in order. What do you think of $30,000 a year for 
washing towels, hauling ashes, sprinkling streets, and 
removing snow and ice ? It costs a quarter of a million 
every year for new furniture, and the annual supply of 
Brussels carpet is about 25,000 yards.** 

** Maybe they would put a new one in our parlor," 
Harriet suggested. " We rather need one, and this is 
a sort of branch of the Treasury Department.** 

" They will do it in a minute,** the Colonel assured 
her, "if you can induce Congress to order it. And 
now we come to a part of the subject that Len is par- 
ticularly interested in. I mean the mints. Certainly 
there are few more interesting things in the world 
than the actual making of money. I hardly need 
explain why the mints are all under the control of 
the Treasury Department. 

"The crude bullion,** the Colonel continued, "is 
received almost at the mouth of the mine, and goes 
through the assay offices to the coinage mints. The 
eight assay offices are at Charlotte, N.C., St. Louis, 
Boise City, Helena, New York, Denver, Carson City, 
and Deadwood. The crude bullion goes first to these 
offices, where its value is ascertained by melting and 
assaying, and it is paid for and sent to the mints. The 
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coinage mints are at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. 

"Not one of our coins, as you probably know, is 
pure gold or silver. Both gold and silver are too soft, 
and would wear away too rapidly, so they are mixed 
with enough copper to make them durable. The coins 
are made of nine parts gold or silver to one part 
copper. The processes of assaying gold and silver 
are highly interesting, but I don't want to see you all 
growing gray before I finish. I believe I could spend 
the entire night telling you of things I have seen in 
the Philadelphia mint.'* 

" Go on. Colonel, please do," Mabel begged. " I should 
rather hear it than sleep, and I know the others would." 

" No, I must have some mercy on you," the Colonel 
laughed. " Remind me of it some other evening, 
when we have more time. I just want to tell you that 
about nine hundred persons are employed in the mints, 
from laborers up to persons of the highest scientific 
attainments. And I will add * in conclusion,* as the 
clergymen say, that in collecting the duty upon imports, 
which is one of the most important functions of the 
Treasury Department, more than five thousand per- 
sons are employed. Including their salaries, the cost 
of collecting each dollar of customs revenue is a little 
less than four cents. The country is divided into 121 
customs collection districts. And the secret service 
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bureau, another Treasury Department branch, has to 
keep its eyes open to see that the government is not 
defrauded of customs dues. It has to watch the coun- 
terfeiters, too, and the * moonshiners ' who make liquor 
and sell it without paying the internal revenue tax. 
That collection of internal revenue gives employment to 
another small army of men. In all its departments, the 
Treasury employs about twenty-five thousand men and 
women." 

They were all so interested in the subject that not 
one of them had heard the front door open and 
close again. So they were startled when Miss Gar- 
thwaite appeared in the hall doorway of the den. 

" Well, well, well ! " she exclaimed, ** still talking 
shop in here.^ Why, you were at it when I went 
out, and I suppose you were at it all the time that 
I was listening to a very interesting lecture.** 

"Won't you come in and sit down. Miss Gar- 
thwaite.^" Harriet asked. 

" Not I," she answered. " I get quite enough of 
the Treasury in eight hours of it every day. When 
Tm safely out of the building I shake the Treasury 
dust from my shoes, and don't want to hear of it, 
or think of it even, till the next morning. You'd 
better be in bed, children, all of you.** 

"Good advice. Miss Garthwaite,*' the Colonel 
laughed. " I think I shall follow it." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A MEETING OF THE TREASURY CLUB. 

WITH the coming of the cooler days of autumn 
Len's business began to show a gratifying in- 
crease. Indeed, it reached a point beyond which he 
was in no haste to see it grow, because more work, 
up to a certain stage, would not have meant more 
money for him. 

" No, sir," he said to the Colonel, " I am not look- 
ing for more work just now. It sounds odd to say 
so, but if I were doing twice as much work I should 
make hardly any more money. You see, as it is 
now, I am doing all my own work, and have no 
wages to pay except to my boy. I am just *a com- 
mon workman,' as they used to say down in Trini- 
dad. That was my idea from the start, to do the 
work myself. I have as much as I can do myself, 
and it is almost all clear profit. If I had twice as 
much, I should have to hire a man to do the other 
half, and looking after him would take part of my 
own time, so that I really should make no more than 
I do now." 

219 
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"Then your ambition is satisfied, is it?" the Colo- 
nel asked. "You have gone as high in the business 
world as you care to go.^** 

"Oh, no, sir," Len laughed; "I don't say that. To 
build up a really large business would, of course, be 
much more profitable, and that is what I hope for 
in the future. But you see what I mean. As long 
as I have just as much work as I can do myself 
(and I have that now), what I make I can keep. 
If the business should increase enough to compel 
me to employ a man, the man would make the extra 
profit, not I. At least, I should not be able to keep 
very much of it. Of course, there would be a little 
profit in a man's work; and if I got to the point 
where I could keep three or four men busy, the 
profit would be considerable." 

" Well, we have no reason to complain," the Colonel 
said. " You are making a good living, and more, and 
I have heard from more than one of your customers 
that they are highly satisfied with your work. I think 
the business will increase. You know you have some 
friends who lose no chance to put in a good word for 
you." 

Len knew that very well. He knew so well that 
almost all his business came through the efforts of his 
friends that he began to wonder how a young man 
without such friends to help him could make any head- 
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way at all. Not only did Colonel Polk do everything 
possible for him (and the Colonel had a host of friends 
who made themselves useful), but the members of the 
Treasury Club, too, did what they could for him. They 
could not, of course, do as much as the Colonel; but 
every one of them had her own circle of friends, and 
every little counted. 

The ladies of the Treasury Club by this time were 
very much interested in Len*s work. At first they 
were as shy of him as he was diffident about being the 
only man in a house filled with so many young ladies. 
But that feeling could not last long in such a house- 
hold. A half-dozen boarding-school girls might have 
been inclined to regard Len as a possible beau, and so 
have made him more shy of them than ever ; but the 
Treasury ladies were hard at work, and Len was hard 
at work, and there was no time for nonsense. Besides, 
Len had almost the shrewdness of a woman in his 
dealings with the other sex, and he managed so well 
that every young lady in the house was his friend, 
without their being able to say that he showed more 
attention to one than to another. 

It was before he felt quite as much like a brother 
to the whole family as he did in the early fall that he 
earned the thanks of the whole club. 

" With an electrical shop in the front," he announced 
one day at dinner, " it is ridiculous that the house should 
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be lighted with gas. I have determined to wire 
the house for electric lights, if you care for them, 
doing the work at night and at odd times. And I 
know one of the weaknesses of the Treasury Club, and 
shall try to cater to it. Whenever I come in late at 
night I see lights burning in nearly all your rooms, and 
I know what that means. You are reading after retir- 
ing, and you must have more or less trouble with the 
lights, for they are not generally near the beds. But 
I can improve that. Every one who desires shall have 
an electric cord that will carry the current to a lamp 
at the head of her bed; then you can read in com- 
fort." 

"Oh, won't that be lovely!'' little Miss Keller 
exclaimed. " Of course we all read in bed. You know 
what they say is a girl's idea of perfect bliss, Len, — 
a novel to read in bed, and a box of chocolates under 
the pillow." 

"Well, I don't know about the chocolates," Len 
laughed ; " but we busy people have so little time for 
reading that even to keep up with the news of the 
day we have to read at night, and it is much better 
to read by a good light than a bad one. So, if you 
will make up your minds just where you want the 
lights, you shall have them within a few days." 

"You shouldn't encourage bad habits, Leonard," 
Miss Garthwaite snapped. "Beds are made to sleep 
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in, not to read in. Reading in bed is ruinous to the 
eyes." 

"Then you don't care for a light by the head of 
your bed, Miss Garthwaite .? " Len asked, giving Har- 
riet a little nudge with his knee under the table. 

" Oh, yes ! *' she said ; and as this caused a general 
laugh, she quickly added, " It might be useful in case 
of sickness.** 

There were many points about the financial manage- 
ment gf such an institution as the Treasury Club that 
could be settled only after the members had had experi- 
ence, and one of these points was Len's exact status 
in the house. It had been understood from the start 
that he should pay rent for the store, but precisely how 
much rent had not been determined. And there was 
the still more important question. Was he a member 
of the Treasury Club, or not? 

Harriet did most of the managing for the club, but 
such questions as these she insisted upon laying before 
" the board," lest she might be thought to make things 
too easy for her own family. ** The board '* consisted 
of all the ladies assembled, and when there was a 
meeting, it was held either at the dinner table or in 
the parlor after dinner. 

Len, too, desired to have these questions settled by 
"the board,'* rather than by Harriet. The rent that 
he had been paying he felt was too small, and the 
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price of his own board ought to be fixed. He was 
making — yes, when he went over his books he 
found that he was actually making more than any 
one of the Treasury ladies. And it was beneath the 
dignity of a young business man to be indebted 
to a houseful of girls, who had their own livings to 
make. 

"The board" nominally consisted of the six young 
ladies who were employed in the Treasury ; but when 
a meeting was held the business was actually done 
by Miss Garth waite, who was thought to be as able 
a financier as the Secretary of the Treasury. So when 
those questions came before "the board,*' it was she 
who really settled them. 

"What do any of you know about rents and real 
estate ? " she asked. " Not one of us knows what 
the store ought to rent for. Let Leonard ask three 
real estate men in the neighborhood. They will all 
set a different price, but he can add the three esti- 
mates they will make, divide it by three, and the 
result will be a fair rental." 

" That will be satisfactory to me," Len announced. 
" I think that will be a fair way to get at it." 

" Very well," Miss Garthwaite went on. " There is 
one of your great questions disposed of. Now when 
you decide whether Leonard is a member of the club, 
all the rest is easy. Why, of course he is a member 
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of the club. Why not.^ Are you silly girls afraid 
to have a man in the club.^ Vm not afraid of fifty 
men. Bring them along — the more the better." 

" Oh, Miss Garthwaite ! '* Miss Jones exclaimed, pre- 
tending to hide her face behind her hands. "Who 
would have thought it of you ! " 

" Yes, bring them along ! " Miss Garthwaite repeated. 
"It's a cooperative club, and the more members, the 
less the expense to each one. Of course Leonard is 
a member, and, leaving the store out of the question, 
pays his share of the expenses; that is about $6 
a week for room and board. That is all clear, isn't 
it.? But there is still one more question, and this 
will be a good time to settle it. What about Mabel.? 
Here she is working for us all the time, taking 
charge of the house, really acting as the housekeeper, 
and getting nothing for it but her board and lodging. 
She is the only one in the house who makes no 
money. That won't do. Our housekeeper ought to 
be paid, and I propose that instead of Leonard pay- 
ing his weekly share, we consider that paid by Mabel's 
services." 

" Oh, I have everything I want," Mabel declared ; 
but her voice was nearly drowned in the general 
murmur of assent to the proposition. Mabel was a 
favorite in the house, and it seemed to the Treasury 
ladies that they were doing both her and Len a good 
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turn. Len was the only one who fully grasped the 
proposition, and at first his face grew rather red ; but 
in a moment the blush turned into a smile. 

" Very well," he said. " You seem to be all agreed 
that Mabel should have some pay for her services to 
the club; and I think myself that that is only fair, 
for she works hard for us. But I think Miss Gar- 
thwaite got her finances a little mixed. I owe the 
club $6 a week, and MabeVs work you think is 
worth $6 a week, so it is proposed that the one 
shall offset the other — that is, that Mabel shall 
support me by working to pay my board. No, of 
course I know you did not mean it in that way, but 
that is what it would amount to. It is merely the 
way the feminine mind grasps a financial problem. 
Now suppose we go a step farther and say that I 
pay my $6 a week to Mabel. That will put us all 
on an equal footing, and give Mabel fair pay for 
her work." 

This gave unanimous satisfaction (that is, it satisfied 
Miss Garthwaite, and she spoke for all), and Len went 
on to say that he felt very proud of being a real 
member of the club, for his position in it had always 
been unsettled before; and as it was customary for 
a new member in a club to pay some sort of an 
initiation, he invited the whole club to go down with 
him to Mount Vernon the next Saturday afternoon 
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when work was over, to eat dinner with him in the 
old home of George Washington. 

The blank look that overspread the faces of the 
young ladies at this proposition Len was at a loss to 
understand. Here was an invitation to them all to 
dine with him at Mount Vernon ; but instead of seem- 
ing pleased at it, they all looked as solemn as if he had 
invited them to swim with him across the Potomac. 
Miss Jones showed a little inclination to laugh, but it 
was Miss Garthwaite who answered for the rest. 

" Oh, the masculine mind ! " she exclaimed, pleased 
with such an early chance to repay Len's remark about 
the feminine mind ; " the wonderful masculine mind — 
if there is such a thing. You mean well, Leonard, but 
you lack that wisdom that comes only with experience 
and knowledge of your city. You might as well invite 
us to eat dinner with you on the top of the Washing- 
ton Monument. When you have been in the Capital 
longer — " 

" Miss Garthwaite came here in the year 1627, Len," 
Miss Locket interrupted, making a bold dash out of her 
usual reserve because she thought Miss Garthwaite was 
treating Len rather hardly. " At least, I judge so from 
her knowledge of the place." 

** When you have been in the Capital longer," Miss 
Garthwaite continued, without so much as looking at 
the interrupter, "you will know that Mount Vernon 
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is no place for a dinner. So great is American rever- 
ence for the Father of his Country that people are 
supposed to lose their appetites when they go there. 
No provision is made for eating there. To be sure, 
there is a little railway restaurant outside the grounds, 
a pine board, oilcloth sort of place, where they sell 
you half cups of coffee for the price of two cups, 
leather pies, and sandwiches of the revolutionary 
period. But on the sacred grounds no man may eat, 
nor woman either. If you carry a lunch basket along, 
they take it away from you at the gate. Last time I 
was there I carried my field glasses, and they made 
me open the case to show that it was not stuffed with 
sandwiches. And the place is owned by a society of 
women, too. Bah ! they make me blush for the sex. 
They must be new women, I think : all nerve and no 
stomach. But the fact remains, my boy, that there is 
nothing to eat at Mount Vernon." 

" Well, you must excuse a poor ignorant stranger," 
Lcn laughed. " I thought it would be a pleasant place 
for a quiet little dinner. But there are other places." 

" Now if he had said Cabin John Bridge ! " Miss 
Jones modestly suggested, and immediately looked de- 
murely down at the toe of her little boot, as if in 
serious contemplation. 

" Ah-h-h-h ! " said the entire Treasury Club with one 
voice, all excepting Harriet and Mabel, who like Len 
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had heard of the place, but knew it only by name. 
But the very name seemed to act upon the others like 
the sound of opening oysters, or cracking ice, or the 
carving of a fat capon. 

" Yes, that would have been a very different matter,** 
Miss Garthwaite admitted. " Cabin John Bridge is six 
or eight miles up the Potomac, Leonard, and reached 
by trolley cars, Leonard, and has a hotel with a very 
fine restaurant, Leonard. When you want to reach 
the heart of a Washington girl (and you'd better let 
them alone), you can do it by taking her out to Cabin 
John Bridge to dinner. See how the mere mention of 
it affects these silly girls.*' 

"Then Cabin John Bridge by all means let it be,** 
Len assented. " If the place is as odd as its name, it 
must be very interesting. And if no one objects, I 
should like to invite Colonel Polk to make one of the 
party.** 

" Oh, do ! *' Miss Norton exclaimed, "and save us the 
painful spectacle of seven women dragging after one 
lone man ! ** 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DINNER AT CABIN JOHN BRIDGE. 

"IT will be necessary to keep a muster-roll for such a 
^ party as this,'* Colonel Polk declared, when they 
assembled as early as they could on Saturday afternoon 
for the excursion to Cabin John Bridge. " Miss Gar- 
thwaite*' (he began to count them upon his fingers), 
" Miss Keller, Miss Norton, Miss Jones, Miss Locket, 
Miss Harriet, Miss Mabel, Leonard, and myself — nine 
in all. As long as we can account for nine, Len, you 
will be sure that you have your party together." 

The first stage of the journey took them to George- 
town ; and everything had to be explained to the three 
Grays, for all was new to them. 

" Georgetown is still Georgetown in the minds of the 
people,** the Colonel said, in answer to a question by 
Len, " though officially it has for some time been a part 
of the city of Washington. It is a far older place than^ 
Washington. Georgetown was a flourishing village and 
a port of entry long before Washington was thought of. 
It is still a port of entry, but its custom-house business 
is small now, because the building of so many dams and 
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bridges has lowered the water in the river. Rock 
Creek runs between the two sections of the city ; when 
we cross that we are in Georgetown." 

"What do you make of the name of Cabin John 
Bridge, Colonel Polk ? '* Miss Jones asked. 

"Just what all other people make of it in coming 
here/* the Colonel answered. "A stranger in Wash- 
ington invariably asks the meaning of the strange 
name, and as invariably is told that it is a corruption of 
an old Indian name. That is as much of an explana- 
tion as he ever gets.** 

"The name does well enough,*' Miss Garthwaite 
declared ; " there is a bridge there ; the hotel, no doubt, 
was originally a cabin ; and what difference does it make 
whether it was John's cabin or Peter's or George's.^*' 

Presently the car set them down at the end of 
Aqueduct Bridge, in front of the new Union Railway 
Station ; but instead of crossing the bridge to the 
Virginia shore, they turned in the opposite direction 
and climbed a long, steep flight of stone steps, and at 
the summit found another trolley car, which was to 
carry them direct to Cabin John Bridge. 

"This is not only a city of magnificent distances,*' 
Len laughed, "but also of wonderful contradictions. 
We are going to Cabin John Bridge, and there is no 
Cabin John. And here is Aqueduct Bridge, with- 
out any aqueduct." 
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"Sure enough," the Colonel answered, "and we 
shall soon pass Chain Bridge, which is not a chain 
bridge. The first bridge built there was supported 
by chains suspended across the river. There are good 
reasons, you will find, for all these things. This is 
called Aqueduct Bridge because it was built to carry 
an aqueduct across the river, but the plan was aban- 
doned. Georgetown is the tide-water terminal of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as perhaps you know. 
In the old days, when Alexandria was a busy and 
important city, it was intended to carry the canal 
across the river on Aqueduct Bridge, and make Alex- 
andria the terminus. But times and business centres 
changed, and Alexandria is in a state of decay, and 
the canal still ends at Georgetown.*' 

The car took them rapidly out of the built-up por- 
tions of the city, and over scores of deep, dangerous- 
looking gullies made by the flow of water from the 
high lands into the river, which flowed briskly far 
below them. But notwithstanding these high and un- 
guarded bridges, they made the little journey safely, 
and in about thirty minutes from Georgetown were 
landed at one end of Cabin John Bridge. 

" What a handsome bridge ! " Harriet exclaimed. 
" But I have been entirely wrong in my idea of it. I 
thought that Cabin John Bridge crossed the Potomac.*' 

"Not at all," the Colonel answered; "Cabin John 
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Bridge crosses Cabin John Run. This is a very 
celebrated stone bridge, with a single span of 220 
feet. When we reach the middle, I think you will 
have some remarks to make about the scene below." 

And so they did. A hundred feet below was a 
most beautiful little green valley through which the 
run trickled, dotted with grand old trees ^ — a valley 
so dark and cool and mossy that some of the Treas- 
ury ladies began to sigh for a cottage in so lovely a 
place. 

"Very romantic, but extremely rheumatic,*' the 
Colonel declared. "Now this bridge is really an 
aqueduct. Beneath the roadway is a large conduit 
through which some of the water is flowing that we 
shall probably drink in Washington to-morrow. If 
you were not so busy taking care of seven ladies, 
Len, you would see that this is no ordinary bridge, 
and the roadway leading to it no ordinary road. The 
whole thing is part of the city's system of waterworks. 
A mile below Little Falls, on the border of the District, 
is the receiving reservoir, from which a great conduit 
runs into the city. Over the conduit this road is built ; 
so it is appropriately called the Conduit Road, and 
it is by far the best country road anywhere around 
Washington. And here," he continued, "just beyond 
the farther end of the bridge, is the hotel that is to 
open its doors for us — a celebrated resort for Wash- 
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ingtonians, with one of the best restaurants in the 
District of Columbia." 

"That is better than the other scenery," Harriet 
laughed. " When one is hungry, there is no scenery 
like a well-spread table." 

They found a broad piazza on the front and side of 
the hotel commanding a fine view of the bridge and 
the shady green field lying between the hotel and the 
Potomac, and well supplied with comfortable rocking 
and arm chairs; but before they could throw themselves 
into these inviting scats they were taken in charge by 
a waiter who seemed to be on the lookout for them, 
much to the surprise of all but Len and the Colonel, 
for Len had taken the precaution to order the dinner 
and make all arrangements by telephone. 

But Len was soon to be surprised as well as the rest, 
for the Cabin John Bridge Hotel is a place of surprises 
to a stranger, being different in its arrangements from 
most other summer resorts. The waiter led them 
through the large dining room, in which many guests 
were eating, into a long, narrow corridor just wide 
enough for a row of small tables on each side, where 
other people were eating, — a corridor lighted by 
many windows, with charming views, and gorgeous 
with stained glass and fanciful electric light fixtures. 
Through this they passed till they came at the end to 
a broader space where a large orchestrion was playing 
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tunes with all the energy of a brass band, and then 
turned to the left into a round pavilion walled with 
great windows, which had been reserved specially for 
them, and in which their table was already spread. 

They were all ready to begin operations at once, for 
the ride had made them hungry, and Len had taken 
good care, in giving the order, that none should go 
unsatisfied. The beautiful view from the windows did 
not attract much attention ; but that came in later for 
its full share of admiration, after the oysters and the 
soup and the fish had come and gone. 

"This is simply Elysium!" little Miss Keller ex- 
claimed; "how could any girl ask for anything better 
than this.J^" 

"This District of Columbia is certainly an Elysium 
for the ladies," the Colonel laughed, " for here man is 
not the lord of creation. Here both sexes are on the 
same level, with equal rights and privileges." 

"Why, Colonel," Mabel asked, "women are not 
allowed to vote here in Washington, are they.^" 

"No, nor men either," the Colonel replied; "so you 
see they are on a par. There is no voting in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia." 

"No voting, sir!" Len exclaimed; "why, I thought 
every American citizen was entitled to a vote — at least, 
every male citizen. Then how do they elect their offi- 
cers, sir.^" 
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" They don't,*' the Colonel answered. " Every officer 
of the District of Columbia is appointed. This District 
is a real little monarchy set down in the heart of the 
Republic, and the people have nothing to say about its 
management. It is strange, too, that the only despoti- 
cally governed city in the land should be the best- 
governed city in the whole country; but that is the 
case. Vox popidi has nothing to say here. The Dis- 
trict is governed entirely by Congress, through its 
deputies." 

"That is strange," Len declared. "I suppose there 
must be some reason for it, of course. What is the 
reason. Colonel.^" 

"Well, there are a number of reasons for it," the 
Colonel replied. " It was thought best to have the capi- 
tal city entirely free from party strife, for one thing, so 
that members of Congress could not be influenced by it. 
Here a man is entirely relieved of the weight of * local 
politics.' Congress empowers the President to appoint 
two civilian commissioners, and the Secretary of War 
appoints an army engineer, and these three constitute 
the board of commissioners, who serve for three years. 
These commissioners have entire charge of the District, 
and can make or change the building, health, and po- 
lice regulations. They also appoint all the subordinate 
officials, and the clerks, so they have almost absolute 
control. But Congress gives something in return for 
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the right of suffrage which it takes away. Congress 
makes an estimate every year of the sum of money 
necessary for the uses of the District for the following 
year, and pays one-half of it out of the national Treas- 
ury; the other half is assessed upon the property of 
the District. And Washington, you will find, is a re- 
markably well-managed city." 

This was only a small part of the conversation 
that enlivened the dinner, but it was perhaps the 
most important part; for much of it, especially the 
lively talk of the members of the Treasury Club, was 
largely about the excellence of the cooking and the 
liberality and good taste of the newest member of 
the club. 

Some time was spent after dinner in the comfortable 
chairs on the piazza; and then, as the sun began to 
show preliminary signs of setting, a walk across the 
fields down to the river bank was proposed. 

"Ah, this is one of the places where age tells," 
the Colonel said, as the young ladies paired off for 
the walk. ** I am not fond of summer-afternoon 
walks, and I think I shall rest my old bones in that 
summer house by the end of the bridge while the 
ladies are enjoying the scenery." 

" I am growing pretty old, too," Len laughed, " and 
I think I shall stay with the Colonel." 

"Oh, I know what that means," Mabel declared. 
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" You two have arranged to have another Treasury 
talk; and I am going to stay with you to hear it, if 
you will let me." 

"We shall be delighted to have your company, 
Miss Mabel," the Colonel answered. " But you must 
absolve Len from your suspicions. I am a little 
guilty myself, for I have been absorbing this year's 
Treasury report at a great rate, and am prepared 
to talk whole columns of figures. 

" Now it is important that you have these dates 
clearly fixed in your minds," the Colonel began, when 
they were seated in the summer house, with a beautiful 
view of the Cabin John Run valley. " A long time ago 
we gave some attention to the Treasury report for the 
year ending June 30, 1898. Please remember that date. 
That gave us the financial affairs of the country for the 
year between June 30, 1897, and June 30, 1898. Now 
remember, too, that the war with Spain began about the 
last of April, 1898. So we had had only two months 
of war. May and June, when that report was made. 

"That is clear, isn't it.?" he went on. "Now, what 
we are to consider to-day is the state of the country, 
its financial state, in the year between June 30, 1898, 
and June 30, 1899. That period covers the latter half 
of the war, and shows how the Treasury looks just after 
a war." 

"But that was only a little war. Colonel," Mabel 
interrupted. 
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" There is no such thing as a little war, Mabel,*' he 
answered emphatically. ** Some wars are greater than 
others, but every war is big in its horrors, its butchery, 
and its terrific cost in money. Wait till you hear the 
figures, and you can judge for yourself. And when I 
speak of this year's Treasury report, you must under- 
stand that the figures are not yet officially published, 
though they are correct, for I get them from headquar- 
ters. It takes so long to prepare such a report that 
although the year ends on June 30, the official report 
is never ready before the following December. 

" This year's showing," he went on, " is enormously 
greater than the previous year's, both in receipts and in 
expenditures. This is owing in part to the natural 
growth of the country, but more particularly to the war 
with Spain. The receipts were $1 i6,648,cxx) more than 
in the year before ; but, on the other hand, the expendi- 
tures were J! 161,703,000 more than in the previous 
year. I think I have remarked before that * war comes 
high.' 

" Let us see what our Treasury ladies and Treasury 
men have been taking in for the last year, that is, the 
year ending on June 30, 1899. They have taken in, 
from all sources, the enormous sum of $610,982,000. 
That is not quite two millions a day, but it is growing 
up toward it. Of this vast sum, $273,437,000, in round 
numbers, came from the internal revenue, $206,128,000 
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came from customs dues. Those were, of course, 
the largest sums. $95,021,000 came from the Post- 
office Department, and $11,798,000 from part payment 
of the Central Pacific Railroad's indebtedness. That 
makes the bulk of the six hundred and ten millions. 
The remainder came, as usual, from many sources, 
— $6,000,000, for instance, from profits on coinage; 
$4,000,000 from the District of Columbia; nearly 
$3,000,000 from consular and other fees ; about $2,000,- 
000 from tax on national banks ; a million and a half 
from sales of public lands ; a little less from sales of 
Indian lands ; naval pension and naval hospital funds, 
$1,343,000; tax on sealskins (no, that does not mean 
sealskin coats) and rent of seal islands, $1,116,000; 
sales of government property, nearly a million ; customs 
fees, fines, penalties, etc., $668,000. The rest, in sums 
of less than half a million each, came from the payment 
of interest by Pacific railways, the immigration fund, 
sales of ordnance materials, and such small matters. 
Very much the same sources of income, you see, as in 
the previous year, though in most cases the sums 
received were larger. 

** But now we come to the year's expenditures, and 
they would be alarming if we did not know the un- 
limited resources of the country. The total amount 
expended was $700,000,000 and a fraction over, as 
compared with $443,000,000 the year before. That 
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alone would show us that the nation had been at 
war, if we did not know it already. 

"The first large item is a few thousands short of 
JigijOOOjCXX) for the civil establishment; you know 
what that means, — the salaries of public officers, 
clerks, and general transaction of the public business. 
For the military establishment (that, of course, means 
the army and all connected with it), $229,841,000; 
almost 1(230,000,000. Do you wonder that a great 
nation, when it is wise, thinks twice before going to 
war ? And that short war was with one of the weak- 
est nations of Europe. It would make your heads 
swim to think what the cost would be (in money alone, 
I mean) if we were to go to war with one of the 
great powers. 

" To estimate the cost of the Spanish war you must 
not compare these figures with those of 1898, because 
in that year we had two months of war before June 30. 
But compare them with the figures of 1897. In 1897 
the military establishment cost us J!49,ooo,ooo. So the 
war increased the army expenses of last year about 
$180,000,000. 

"That was the army alone, remember. We have 
still to reckon with the navy. The cost of the naval 
establishment for the year was $64,000,000. In 1897 
it cost us $34,000,000. So in this one year the 
war increased our naval expenses about $30,000,000. 
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Thirty millions extra for the navy, added to one 
hundred and eighty millions extra for the army, gives 
us a total of $210,000,000 extra that the war cost 
us between June 30, 1898, and June 30, 1899. 

"You know the 'peace protocol,* as it is called, 
was signed on August 12, 1898. From June 30 to 
August 12 is just forty-three days; so in the year 
we are considering we had only forty-three days of 
actual war, and they cost us, as we have seen, 
$210,000,000. How much is that a day.? Very 
nearly $5,000,000 a day, isn*t it.? Of course we find 
that immense sum only by charging all the war 
expenses to the days of actual fighting, which is not 
strictly correct. War expenses continue long after a 
war is over, for great armies cannot be disbanded in 
a moment. 

" But if we stop to consider the folly of war, we 
shall sit here all night. The next item is $20,000,000, 
which we paid to Spain for the Philippine Islands. 
Yes, Admiral Dewey captured the Philippines, of 
course, and we might have kept them without making 
any payment. But a great, big, victorious nation, roll- 
ing in wealth, must be a little generous with a small, 
bankrupt country that she has just conquered. The 
Spaniards had made a great many improvements in the 
Philippines, and when we took the islands away from 
her we paid her $20,000,000 for what she had done. 
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**Then the Indian service this last year cost us 
about $13,000,000, pensions $139,000,000, interest on 
the public debt nearly $40,000,000, and the Post- 
office Department cost not only the $95,000,000 that 
it earned, but $8,211,000 besides. That gives us the 
grand total of $700,000,000 for the year; and as the 
income was only $611,000,000, it left us with a defi- 
ciency of $89,111,559 for the year." 

" But where does that $89,000,000 come from, sir ? " 
Len asked. "If the Treasury paid out nearly ninety 
millions mora than it took in, the money must, of 
course, have come from somewhere." 

" From the issue and sale of bonds," the Colonel 
explained. "Whenever the government is in need of 
money it issues bonds, which become a part of the 
public debt. The debt incurred in the Civil War is 
not nearly paid off yet. The bonds issued last year, 
about $200,000,000, increased the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt, by June 30, 1899, to $1,046,010,920. You 
see, when we come to the debt, we get out of mere 
millions and come to the billions. A billion is a 
large sum to owe, of course, but it is nothing alarm- 
ing for a country like this. In 1866 the public debt 
was $2,773,236,000, nearly three times what it is now, 
when we were not nearly so well able to pay it. 

"No, you need not be alarmed about the public 
debt. A billion dollars is really a small indebtedness 
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for a great nation like this. France owes more than 
$6,000,000,000. Great Britain owes more than three 
billions, and the three will probably be changed to 
four, perhaps five, before they are done in South 
Africa. That is without counting the local debts of 
her colonies. Spain owes more than a billion and a 
half, with no resources to compare with ours. If a 
great war were to be thrust upon us, we could stand 
an indebtedness of ten billions without any great 
cause for alarm. 

"The debts of this and other nations would alone 
make the basis of a dozen * Treasury talks,' if we only 
had the time for it. But you can get a better idea 
of national debts by looking at the debt per capita ; 
that is, the amount of the debt that must be borne 
by each person, — the number of dollars owed, divided 
by the number of persons who owe it. Of that we 
can judge only by the census of 1890, as the 1900 
census, of course, has not been taken yet. 

"The debt of the United States in 1890 was about 
$916,000,000 (after deducting the amount of the sink- 
ing fund), which, divided among all the inhabitants 
of the country, made an indebtedness of $14.63 for 
each person. That is very small. In Belgium the 
per capita debt is $63.10. In France it is $116.35, 
or more than three times as large as ours. In 
Queensland it is $333.46. In the thrifty Netherlands 
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it is $95.56. In Peru it is $145.77. In Great Britain 
and Ireland it is $87.79. That is enough to show 
you how small our per capita debt is in the United 
States." 

" I don't see how you can remember so many figures, 
Colonel," Mabel interrupted. 

" We always remember the things that it is necessary 
for us to remember. Miss Mabel," the Colonel answered, 
with a smile. " When Congress is in session I have 
more to do than I have at present, and it is necessary 
for me to know the condition of our own country and of 
other countries. 

" I see the young ladies are just starting back from 
the river," the Colonel continued, " so we have only a 
few moments more. I merely want to add a little 
prophecy of the Treasury's condition in the next year. 
It is not my own prophecy, of course, but that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is customary for the 
Secretary each year to make an estimate of the prob- 
able business for the succeeding year ; and I have had 
the privilege of seeing Secretary Gage's estimate for 
next year (that is, for the Treasury year ending June 30, 
1900), though it has not yet been made public. 

" He estimates that the government's revenue for the 
year will be $640,958,112, of which $225,(X)0,ooo will 
come from the customs, $290,(X)0,(X)0 from internal 
revenue, $25,000,000 from miscellaneous sources, and 
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$100,958,112 from the postal service. The expendi- 
tures for the same period he estimates at $600,958,112, 
leaving a profit for the year of $40,000,000. Of course 
even the Secretary cannot foretell these things exactly, 
but in his position he can make a very close estimate. 
The expenditures are to include, he thinks, $100,000,000 
for the civil establishment, $150,000,000 for the mili- 
tary establishment, $55,000,000 for the naval establish- 
ment, $11,000,000 for the Indian service, $144,000,000 
for pensions, $40,000,000 for interest on the public 
debt, and $100,958,112 for the postal service. 

" But the Secretary does even better than that for us, 
and gives us an estimate of the probable income and 
expenses for still another year ahead, that is, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. While he thinks 
that this year we shall have $40,000,000 left after 
paying all expenses, he predicts that next year we shall 
fall about $18,000,000 behind. These are not wild 
guesses, you must understand, but careful estimates 
made with his thorough knowledge of the nation's 
finances. He estimates the total revenue of the gov- 
ernment, for the year 1901, at $667,773,253. That is 
growing closer to the two million a day mark, you will 
notice." 

" What's that ! " Miss Garthwaite cried, as the rest 
of the party came trooping up the summer-house steps. 
" Income two millions a day, did I hear you say.? Well 
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now, here's a fair question for you, Colonel Polk. When 
I first went into the Treasury Department the income 
was much less than one million a day. If it is twice 
as much now, giving us all twice as much work, isn't 
it fair that we should all receive twice as much sal- 
ary?" 

" I am afraid your conclusions are wrong, Miss Gar- 
thwaite," the Colonel smilingly answered. " There is 
twice as much work, that is true. But there are twice 
as many Treasury employees to do it." 

" Oh, bother the Treasury and its millions ! " Miss 
Jones cried. "It's ridiculous to hear you Treasury 
people talking about millions, and living on $6 a week ! 
We'd better be thanking the new member of the Treas- 
ury Club for the beautiiul time he has given us, and 
then start for home." 

" It has been perfectly seraphic ! " little Miss Keller 
declared. "And now the moon is rising to light us 
home. We all thank you very much, Mr. Leonard 
Gray." 

" Indeed, we do ! " the others echoed ; and in another 
minute the members of the Treasury Club were cross- 
ing Cabin John Bridge by moonlight. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A VISIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA MINT. 

JUST one week after the dinner at Cabin John 
Bridge, that is to say, on another bright and 
pleasant Saturday in September, Len sprang out of 
bed with what he called " half a notion '* to spend the 
morning in the shop, and to take Harriet and Mabel 
down to Mount Vernon in the afternoon. 

He gave himself very few holidays, but several 
things combined to make one possible that day. He 
had been working hard all the week, for one thing, 
and only the night before had put the finishing touches 
to a house he had been wiring in Dupont Circle. Sat- 
urday seemed a bad day for beginning the next job, 
and there were a number of little matters that he might 
attend to in the shop. But he had not quite made up 
his mind about it when he went into the store and drew 
up the shades. 

He had just unlocked the front door, having finished 
breakfast, when a carriage drew up in front, and much 
to his surprise Colonel Polk stepped quickly out. 

"Good morning, Len," he exclaimed; "this is a 
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little early for a fashionable call, isn't it ? But I had 
to come now or not at all, and I will waste no time in 
telling you what brought me. I am off for Philadel- 
phia, and must take the 8.30 express." 

"For Philadelphia!" Len echoed. "Why, you are 
leaving us in haste. Colonel." 

"Yes, in great haste," the Colonel answered. "I 
had no idea of it till late last evening. The fact is, I 
am going up as a sort of official messenger to the Phil- 
adelphia mint. That part of it, however, is strictly 
private, and you need not worry your head about it 
But of course I remembered how anxious you are to 
see the operations of a mint ; and if you can manage 
in any way to tear yourself away from business for the 
day, you will have a better chance to see the mint now 
than at almost any other time. If you can go with me, 
you will see things that are not shown to the ordinary 
visitor." 

"This is just the day for me. Colonel," Len declared, 
" the first day for some time that I can really call my 
own if I want to. And I certainly do want to. It was 
kind in you to think of me, for there is nothing I want 
so much to see." 

"Then run right up and get ready," the Colonel 
urged. "We must be off in less than ten minutes. 
Ah, here comes Miss Mabel. Run along, my boy, and 
I will explain everything to your sister." 
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Len's preparations were quickly made, and within 
the prescribed time they were both in the carriage, 
Mabel having promised to keep an eye upon the boy 
and the store, as she generally did when Len was 
away, 

" The mint is a very important part of the Treasury 
Department," the Colonel said, when they were seated 
in the comfortable car. "Although there are three 
mints where money is coined, as we saw some time ago, 
the whole establishment is officially known as 'the 
mint* The one that we are to see in Philadelphia is 
really the mint, and the others are branches. If you 
have any coins in your pocket, I will show you how you 
can always tell whether a coin was made at Philadel- 
phia, at San Francisco, or at New Orleans." 

"Why, is there a mark upon our coins that shows 
that, sir ? " Len asked. " It must be a very small one, 
for I have never noticed it." 

He produced a silver half dollar and a quarter dollar, 
and the Colonel put on his glasses and looked closely at 
the half dollar first. 

" Now this half dollar was made at Philadelphia," he 
said, as he handed it back. "And the quarter," he 
added, after examining it, " was made at New Orleans." 

Len looked with all the power of his strong eyes at 
every part of the half dollar, obverse and reverse, and 
on the milled edge. 
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"Why, I see no mark here, on the half dollar, 
Colonel, to show where it was made," he exclaimed. 

"No, there is no mark," the Colonel answered, 
smiling. "That is the way I know that it was made 
in Philadelphia. Coins made in the main mint, in 
Philadelphia, bear no mark; so whenever you see a 
coin without a mark, you will know that it was made 
in Philadelphia. 

"Now look at the quarter," he continued. "Turn 
over to the reverse, or the back, as you would call it. 
You see the words 'Quarter Dollar' in a semicircle 
across the bottom ? Look just over the * D * in the 
word ' Dollar * ; do you see that small letter * o * between 
the * D ' and the lower part of the device ? That shows 
that the coin was made in the New Orleans mint. 
Every silver or gold coin made in New Orleans is 
marked with that * O,* just as every similar coin made 
in San Francisco is marked with an * S.* With these 
marks any imperfect coin can readily be traced back to 
its maker, and there are other good reasons for it." 

" Well, I wonder that I never saw that distinguish- 
ing letter on a coin before. Colonel ! " Len exclaimed. 
" But I suppose I shall learn a great many new things 
to-day." 

" I hope so," the Colonel answered. " You will cer- 
tainly see a great many interesting things. I am quite 
familiar with the minting processes; but when I first 
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saw them, they made such an impression upon me that 
many of them remained fixed in my mind. 

" The Philadelphia mint was the first one established 
in the United States," he went on, " and for many years 
it was the only one in the country. Then branches were 
established at New Orleans, San Francisco, and Carson 
City ; but no money has been coined at Carson City for 
some years. Occasionally you meet still with a Carson 
City coin in circulation. You can tell them always by 
the mark *C. C: It was in 1873 that 'the United 
States mint ' was made a bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment, with headquarters, of course, in Washington. 

" One of the officers of the Treasury Department is 
the * director of the mint,* who has general charge of 
all the mints and assay offices. The present director 
of the mint is Mr. George E. Roberts, of Iowa. Then 
each mint has its own superintendent, who has imme- 
diate charge of the building and its contents and busi- 
ness. The superintendent of the Philadelphia mint is 
Mr. Henry K, Boyer. The director of the mint and 
the superintendent of each mint are jointly responsible 
for the money in their charge, so each has a representa- 
tive wherever the money is kept or paid out. When 
we go into the mint vaults in Philadelphia you will find 
that the doors are guarded by two men, both of whom 
know all that is done there. One of these men repre- 
sents the director of the mint ; the other represents the 
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superintendent of the Philadelphia mint Each is a 
check upon the other, and the vault doors cannot be 
opened unless they are both present/' 

Len was fond of noticing the peculiarities of the 
many people he was thrown in with, and it amused 
him to see, on their arrival in Philadelphia, that the 
Colonel took a carriage to the mint, just as he had 
taken a carriage to the railway station in Washington. 
On ordinary occasions the Colonel usually walked or 
took a street car ; but on this trip, as he was on gov- 
ernment business, the government was doubtless pay- 
ing his expenses, and he rode in carriages. Having 
some one to pay expenses goes far toward making 
travelling comfortable. 

They were immediately shown into Superintendent 
Boyer*s private office in the mint, and the welcome 
the Colonel received showed that he was no stranger 
there. Len lost no time, however, in asking permission 
to look at the sights of the building, as he knew that 
the Colonel and the superintendent had private business 
to transact. Mr. Boyer, at the Colonel's request, sent 
for Mr. Harris, and 'Len was put under his charge 
to be shown over the building. 

"You could not be in better hands," the superin- 
tendent said. " Mr. Harris has been in the mint for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and there is nothing 
about making money that he does not know," 
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"I have made a great deal of money for the gov- 
ernment," Mr. Harris laughed, "but not much for 
myself. We will go over first to the office of the 
registrar of deposits, Mr. Gray, as that is the best 
starting-point." 

Everything looked wonderfully safe and solid about 
the old-fashioned low building, which once was quite 
an imposing structure ; but now is dwarfed by the tall 
mercantile and municipal buildings on every side. 

"In this office," Mr. Harris explained, when they 
reached it, "all the gold and silver that enters the 
building is weighed and recorded. We not only 
receive bullion from the assay offices, you know, but 
buy it from any one who has it to sell, in quantities 
of not less than $ioo worth at a time. 

" Let us suppose that you are a jeweller. You have 
been buying old watchcases and other broken jewellery, 
we will say, and have brought them here to sell. They 
are weighed, and their weight is entered in this big 
book, and you are given a receipt for them; but you 
have to wait three days before you get your money. 
That is because the metal must be assayed first to 
see how much real gold it contains. 

" Very little gold, except in the mints, is pure gold, 
you must understand. Watchcases and such things 
never are, for they would be too soft for use. We put 
the standard for pure gold and silver at one thousand. 
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But old jewellery rarely assays more than ^^V or one- 
half gold. Do you know the standard value of an 
ounce of gold.?** 

" No, sir/' Len had to confess ; " I am afraid not." 

"You should know that," Mr. Harris asserted, 
"because that is the basis of all values. An ounce 
of gold is worth exactly $20.67, always, in all parts 
of the world. If you have an ounce of pure gold, we 
will pay you $20.67 for it here, or you can get that 
for it in London, or Paris, or Cape Town, or any- 
where else — not a cent more nor a cent less. That 
standard never varies. In some countries you can 
get more for it in the currency of the country; but 
that is because the currency is worth less, not because 
the gold is worth more. 

" Now it is different with silver,** he continued. 
"The value of silver varies. Indeed, it varies nearly 
every day, and sometimes two or three times a day. 
This big book of the registrar's could tell us some 
interesting things; but we must not tarry too long in 
one place, for there is much to see. Many articles 
brought here for real gold or silver contain very little 
bullion. Everything but the pure bullion disappears 
in the assaying, and sometimes very little is left. 

" We will follow up your old gold and see what happens 
to it. It is first locked in this iron box and taken to the 
melting room. Come this way ; it is only a few steps. 
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** In this room/' he went on, when they reached the 
melting room, where a number of men were at work, 
" the box is opened by two men, each of whom has a 
key to one of its two locks. The gold is put into one 
of these crucibles with a little borax, and is melted in 
this furnace. The borax prevents it from sticking to 
the crucible, and when melted it is poured into one of 
these moulds, and comes out a gold bar. At least, it 
comes out a bar of metal, but we shall see in a few 
minutes how much gold there is in it. 

" The bar is next taken back to the weighing room, 
where we have just been. Perhaps you noticed that 
the melted gold in the crucible was carefully stirred 
while in the liquid state ? That was to mix thoroughly 
all the metals it might contain, so that one part of the 
bar might contain exactly the same proportion of gold 
as another. One of the assayers goes to the weigh- 
ing room and chips from the bar a tiny piece, weigh- 
ing about half a gramme, or y.y grains troy. It is 
from that tiny sample that the whole bar is to be 
judged, so you see how important it is that the liquid 
be well mixed. Now the assayer takes the sample 
chip to his assaying room for the test, and we will 
follow him there. 

" Notice these scales," Mr. Harris continued, when 
they reached the little assaying room. " They are the 
most delicate scales in the world, and can give you the 
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exact weight of a fine hair weighing ^^Vo^ part of a 
grain. Now watch the assayer, who has just come in 
with the sample chip. 

"He first weighs it, you see, on his delicate scales. 
It must weigh precisely half a gramme, and if it is 
heavier he files it down. Before him are some thin 
sheets of pure lead, each about two inches square, and 
on one of the sheets he lays the chip of gold, together 
with three times its weight of pure silver. The gold 
and silver are wrapped up in the lead sheet till the 
whole looks like a small leaden bullet, and the bullet 
is put into one of these tiny cups, which we call a 
'cupel.' These cupels are made of bone ashes, mois- 
tened and pressed into shape, and they have the remark- 
able property of absorbing any metals that are melted 
in them except gold or silver.'* 

" Is that possible ! " Len exclaimed. " Can you — " 

" Yes, I can,*' Mr. Harris interrupted, smiling. " I 
can explain the chemical process, but we must not stop 
for that. You must take that part on faith, for it is an 
absolute fact. If you put one hundred grains of gold 
and one hundred grains of copper or any other metal 
into that cupel and melt them together, the bone ash 
will absorb all the copper, and the gold will remain in 
the cupel. But watch." 

The assayer put the cupel into a small furnace, and 
kept it there a few moments until the bullet melted. 
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Then he took it out and let it stand to cool, and there 
lay in the bottom of the cup a small disk or button of 
metal. 

"That button is pure gold and silver," Mr. Harris 
explained, " for the cup has absorbed all the lead and 
any other metal that may have been present. But we 
are after the gold just now, not the silver. 

" Now see what the assayer is doing. He flattens the 
button out with a hammer, anneals it by making it red 
hot, and now he runs it between rollers. Now, you see, 
with another pair of rollers he rolls it into a little spiral 
coil, like a tiny watchspring, which we call a * cornet.' 

"Watch what he is taking up next. It looks like 
a silver thimble, doesn't it? Well, it is nearly the 
size and shape of a thimble, but it is a little vessel 
made of platinum, with a narrow slit cut in the bot- 
tom. He puts the cornet into the thimble, as we 
will call it, and immerses the whole thing in boiling 
nitric acid. I suppose you see what the object of 
that is." 

"Well-1-1 — " Len hesitated, "no, sir; I may as 
well own up. I don't see, unless the boiling acid is 
to melt the whole thing." 

"That would be useless," Mr. Harris answered. 
"Remember that what we are considering is a little 
spiral of gold and silver contained in a thimble of 
platinum. Boiling nitric acid will melt silver, but it 
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has no effect upon gold or platinum. Consequently 
the silver in the cornet is melted and runs out through 
the slit in the bottom of the thimble, but the gold 
remains unharmed in the bottom of the thimble. 
Now we have in the thimble a very small lump of 
absolutely pure gold." 

"That is the most wonderful process I ever saw/' 
Len declared, "and the most delicate. A man who 
can do that is not a workman but an artist." 

"You could easily do it yourself," Mr. Harris re- 
plied, "if you had the tools. But we do not yet 
know the quantity of pure gold in the bar from 
which this sample is taken." 

" Ah, that is easily reached now, sir," Len asserted. 
" I am beginning to see daylight in this process. 
The rest is only an example in proportion. The chip 
at first weighed half a gramme. Whatever propor- 
tion this speck of pure gold bears to half a gramme, 
that is the proportion of gold in the bar." 

" Exactly," Mr. Harris assented, " suppose that this 
speck, as you call it, of pure gold, weighs a quarter 
of a gramme. As it came from the bar it weighed 
half a gramme. So just one-half of it was pure 
gold. Consequently the bar itself is one-half pure 
gold. If the bar weighs ten ounces, you can come 
back in three days and you will be paid for five 
ounces of gold." 
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" I think seeing a thing like that affects me as 
seeing a wonderful painting affects some people, Mr. 
Harris,*' Len declared. "It is so different from any- 
thing I ever saw before. I am so much obliged to 
you already." 

"Oh, we are only beginning," Mr. Harris laughed; 
"but I am glad to see that you are interested. I 
have shown these processes to people who took just 
about as much interest in them as if they had been 
lamp posts brought in from the street What we have 
seen is the process of assaying gold. The whole bar 
is afterward refined in the same way, in the sepa- 
rating room, and the pure gold is sent to the vaults 
for safe-keeping." 

" But the silver that was mixed with the gold, sir," 
Len asked, "if that were really, my bar, would I get 
nothing for the silver it contained ? " 

" Oh, yes," Mr. Harris replied ; " the silver is all 
saved, of course, and you would be paid for every 
gramme of it. I am going to take you now to see 
how the silver is handled. You need not expect to 
see anything destroyed in a United States mint. In 
fact, nothing is ever destroyed anywhere." 

" Nothing, sir ! " Len exclaimed. " Surely, some 
things are destroyed, are they not ? When we bum a 
stick of wood on the fire it is destroyed, isn't it ? " 

" Not by any means," Mr. Harris asserted. " You 
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may safely say that nothing in this world is ever de- 
stroyed. Things are changed, but after the change 
they begin a new existence in a new form. Your stick 
of wood is converted by fire into ashes, smoke, soot, 
cinders — but destroyed ? Ah, no, nothing is destroyed. 
Not even the human body. Not even a drop of water. 
You talk of fresh water, but your fresh water was made 
countless ages ago. Down it comes a drop of rain, up 
it goes to the clouds again, down again in another rain, 
millions and millions and millions of times, but always 
the same water; and you may drink it, or boil it, or 
pour it into dry sand, but you cannot destroy it or stop 
its endless journeys between earth and sky. 

" However," he laughed, "that is a great subject that 
you can consider for yourself. It is worth thinking 
about. I was going on to suggest to you that as no 
matter is ever destroyed, it is reasonable to conclude, 
looking at it from a purely practical standpoint, that an 
immortal soul is never destroyed either. But they call 
me * Preacher Harris,' and perhaps I am earning a right 
to the title. When we see how silver is changed from 
one condition to another, but never destroyed, you will 
have a fine illustration of the indestructibility of matter. 
We will go now and see the silver cooked." 

As they were turning into the passageway they were 
joined by Colonel Polk, who had finished his business 
with the superintendent. 
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"Just going into the silver refining room ? *' he asked ; 
"I will go with you, for that process never loses its 
interest." 

They went into a very large room, a little darker than 
most of the rooms, in which the most conspicuous ob- 
ject was a large tank, not less than eight feet in diame- 
ter and perhaps four or five feet high, standing on a 
raised platform that was approached by steps. But 
Mr. Harris led them at first to another part of the 
room, where several men were working. 

" This is our shot tower," he said. " At least, we use 
one of the shot tower processes here. I suppose you 
know that shot is made by dropping particles of molten 
metal from a great height into tanks of water that con- 
vert each drop of metal into a grain of shot, the size 
being governed by the size of the drop. But it is not 
necessary for our shot to be perfectly round, as it is all 
to be melted again, so we do not need to drop it from a 
tower. 

" Now suppose," he continued, " that you had sold the 
mint a quantity of silver instead of gold." 

"Why, have you been selling the mint some gold, 
Len ? " the Colonel asked. 

" Oh, no, sir," Len laughed. " We have just been 
imagining such a thing, to make everything clear." 

"Your silver comes to this room," Mr. Harris con- 
tinued. "It is the same with all silver, except what 
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comes from the assay offices. That, of course, has 
already been refined. It goes into those crucibles and 
is melted, and from the crucible is poured slowly, while 
still in a liquid state, into this large tub of water. That 
disintegrates it — breaks it up into small grains, some- 
thing like rough shot. Now, as it is taken out of the 
tub, let us follow it to the tank and see what happens 
there. 

" Come up the steps," Mr. Harris went on, " so that 
we can see the contents of the tank. It looks like a 
tank of boiling water, doesn't it.? But it is boiling 
nitric acid. And there is already some silver in it, 
though you do not see it. Here comes the man with 
the silver that you just saw disintegrated in the tub of 
water. Look out for the splash when he pours it into 
the tank, for boiling nitric acid is bad stuff. There goes 
the silver in ; but where is it.? Do you see it now?" 

" Why, it disappears like melting snow ! " Len ex- 
claimed. " There is nothing in the tank but the boil- 
ing acid, though he just poured half a bushel of silver 
shot in. The silver is all gone ! " 

"Is it gone.?" their guide laughed. "Where has it 
gone to ? You saw it poured into the tank, and it cer- 
tainly did not come out again. It must be there. I 
hope it is there, at any rate ; for if we have destroyed 
it, there will be no end of inquiries from the Treasury 
Department" 
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" Well, I have learned better than to believe my own 
eyes in the United States mint," Len admitted. " I 
cannot see it, but it must be there. Some of these pro- 
cesses are almost beyond belief. Colonel." 

" Let us step down on the floor, out of the fumes of 
the acid," Mr. Harris suggested, " and wait a few min- 
utes till he pours in more silver. When he gets as 
much in as the acid can operate upon, we shall see 
what has become of our silver." 

They did not have to wait long, for the man worked 
rapidly. When he had poured in several bushels of 
disintegrated silver, and let it boil a short time, he 
drew off the liquid into tubs, and poured into each tub 
a small quantity of salted water. 

" Watch it ! watch it ! " Mr. Harris exclaimed. 

As it reached the tubs the boiling liquid still looked 
like ordinary boiling water. But almost the instant 
that the salted water touched it there was a change. 
Instead of being clear, like water, the contents of each 
tub took on a whitish hue. They looked as if lime 
were being slaked in them, and gradually the whitish 
sediment settled to the bottom. 

" Oh, we are all right ! " Mr. Harris exclaimed, pre- 
tending to feel relieved. " We have not lost our silver, 
after all. It is coming back again. But the next pro- 
cess takes more time, so I shall have to explain it to 
you instead of showing it. 
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" When the silver was poured into the boiling nitric 
acid," he went on, "and was almost instantly melted, 
the liquid that resulted was nitrate of silver. Then 
when he poured salty water into the liquid, he con- 
verted it into chloride of silver. There was no de- 
struction in either case, you see, — simply a chemical 
change. 

"Now this chloride of silver that you see in the 
tubs does not look like silver at all. It is a soft, 
flaky, cheesy stuff. When it is all precipitated, or 
settled to the bottom of the tubs, he will pour off 
the acid, and the cheesy stuff will be put into moulds 
by other men, and under a pressure of eighty tons 
it will be pressed into round cakes that look for all 
the world like little cheeses. Then another set of 
men will treat the cakes with spelter, or zinc, and 
that will convert them into the purest virgin silver, 
ready for the coiners. All the other metals will have 
disappeared, but the pure silver will still be there, 
without the loss of an ounce or a gramme." 

"Ah, then something has been destroyed, after all, 
Mr. Harris," Len protested. " The silver is still there, 
but the base metals have been destroyed." 

"Not at all," Mr. Harris answered, "The base 
metals are still in the acid, and could all be restored 
if necessary. By one chemical process we could bring 
back all the copper, by another all the lead, and so on. 
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But they are not worth the expense, and we throw 
them away with the acid. 

"Now/* he added, "you have seen how we get 
our absolutely pure gold and silver. We will go next 
to see this pure metal made into coins." 

" Hold on ! " the Colonel exclaimed. " Do you 
never cat here in Philadelphia ? I have not had a bite 
since my early breakfast. Nor you either, Len. Per- 
haps Mr. Harris will do us the favor to go out with 
us to eat a bite of lunch." 

"Thank you very much," Mr. Harris answered, 
"but I never eat in the middle of the day; so I will 
wait for you. But do not stay too long, for we have 
only made a beginning. You will find me in the 
registrar's office when you return." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LEN LEARNS HOW MONEY IS MADE. 

'"T*HE processes you have seen were mainly chemi- 
1 cal processes/* Mr. Harris said, when Colonel 
Polk and Len rejoined him after lunch; "in actually 
making the money, the work is purely mechanical. 
Come this way, and we will see what is first done 
with the refined bullion. 

" Here are the bars of gold and silver," he continued, 
when they reached the melting room. "Every one 
of these bars has been treated in the way I showed 
you, either here or in the assay oflRces. They are 
all perfectly pure gold and silver, though they look 
rather rough and uneven, something like 'pigs' of 
lead. But they will soon lose their roughness. 

" In these large crucibles, you see, the men are 
melting the bars of pure gold, and in these smaller 
crucibles other men are melting bars of pure copper. 
When both metals are melted to a liquid, they are 
mixed, in the proportion of. nine parts gold to one 
part copper. So a $io gold piece contains exactly 
$9 worth of gold, and the other dollar goes to the 
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government for the expense of making it. If you 
look at the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for this year, you will see that one of the items is 
.'Profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc.,' six million 
and some odd dollars. The lo per cent on all 
the gold and silver money makes the most of that 
profit. 

" But watch. You see that after the gold and cop- 
per have been well mixed the liquid metal is poured 
into moulds, and after it has cooled, which takes only 
a few minutes, it comes out in smaller bars, which we 
call ingots. You have heard of 'ingots of refined 
gold,' I suppose.^ Well, here are some. Each of 
these ingots of gold is twelve inches long, half an 
inch thick, and from an inch and a half to two inches 
wide. Such an ingot of gold is worth from ;$6cxD to 
1^1400; when it is of silver it is worth about ;$6o. 

" Now the ingots, as you see, are run between sets 
of heavy rollers, eight times for silver and ten times 
for gold, till they are pressed into strips exactly as 
thick as the coins to be made, and each about six 
feet long. In this form they are very springy, like 
steel ; and to make them softer the strips are annealed. 
You saw a short time ago what annealing is. It is 
simply heating them in a retort and allowing them 
to cool slowly. That takes the * temper * out of them, 
as a toolmakcr would say, and after the annealing 
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the Strips are so soft that if you bend one of them it 
stays bent, instead of springing back. 

"Here is a machine/' he continued, "through which 
the strips are run to make them perfectly true and 
level. And after this machine is done with them they 
are thoroughly washed and then they go to the cutting 
machines. Just step this way a moment." 

He led them to another machine, and showed them 
the next stage. The machine was cutting round, flat 
pieces, like big buttons, out of the strips. 

" This machine," he explained, " (and we have a 
number of others just like it, you see,) cuts out smooth 
round disks the size of the coin to be made, but without 
any marks upon them. These little disks we call plan- 
chets, and it is very important to have them all of the 
proper weight. For weighing they are sent to the 
adjusting room, and we will follow them there." 

"Ah! " Len exclaimed, in a low tone, as they opened 
the door of the adjusting room and stepped in. "This 
reminds a fellow of the Treasury building! " 

It did look like some of the Treasury rooms, for 
there sat nearly 150 ladies at long tables, each with a 
delicate set of scales before her, weighing the coins 
before they were stamped. 

" If a coin is too light," Mr. Harris explained, "they 
lay it aside to be remelted ; if it is too heavy, they file 
it down a little on the edge to make it just right. 
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Coins that are much too heavy are put with the light 
ones, to be remelted. We are allowed by law to make 
a silver coin one and a half grains too light or too 
heavy, and a gold coin from a quarter to half a grain 
either way; but every $iocxD worth of coins must 
weigh exactly right. Do you see how carefully they 
save the dust when they file a coin ? It is all brushed 
into these little tin basins. 

" Now come into the stamping room," he continued. 
"The first process here is to run them through this 
milling machine, that makes the raised edge around 
them. You see how the lady feeds the planchets into 
a brass cylinder just the size of the coin i From that 
cylinder they drop automatically into the machine, and 
come out milled. Those are half dimes that she is mill- 
ing, or * nickels,* and the machine mills 560 of them a 
minute. 

" They come then to this next machine, which is the 
coining press proper. They are fed in here in the 
same way, and the press makes the impression upon 
both sides, and cuts the little nicks around the outer 
edge of such coins as are to be nicked. 

" The impression is made with steel dies, of course, 
and the dies are very expensive. The device is first 
engraved upon soft steel by skilful engravers, and 
after it is engraved the steel is hardened. The origi- 
nal die, however, is not used in the process, because 
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the pressure is so great that a die is worn out in about 
two weeks. After the original one has been hardened, 
impressions are made with it in softer steel, and that 
steel is hardened and with it impressions are made in 
other soft steel. That steel in its turn is hardened; 
and it is with these last dies that the coins are struck. 
The machines, of course, are operated by steam, and, as 
you see, they run very fast and are kept very bright. 

" I suppose you never saw money counted as fast 
as we count it here," he went on. "The coins have to 
be counted after they are stamped, and it used to be 
tedious work counting them by hand. So we invented 
a counting machine with which one man does the work 
of fifty men or women. 

" It is only a broad, smooth board, you see, like the 
top of a table," he said, when they reached it, "but 
with cleats fastened to the surface like the column rules 
in a newspaper, leaving a place exactly the width of 
the coins to be counted, between the cleats. Here by 
the side of the man is a bin full of $io gold pieces, 
just like so much coal, and a wooden shovel to take 
the coins up with. An iron shovel would mark the 
coins. 

" Now watch him. He takes up a shovelful of coins, 
like shovelling coal, and with a dexterous sweep of the 
hand scatters them well ov :r the board. There is a 
hinged back at the lower end, you see, to prevent the 
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coins from rolling over into the bin behind, where the 
counted coins are. Now he sweeps his hand skilfully 
over the board, and in a second almost every one of the 
spaces is filled. But there are a few loose coins still 
lying on top, and he tilts the board slightly side- 
ways, and they slide back into the bin they came 
from. 

" With one glance he sees that all the columns are 
full, and that no loose coins are left lying on top. Now 
watch. He touches a lever that lets down the hinged 
guard board at the back, lifts up the front of the count- 
ing board, which works on a pivot, and down go the 
golden eagles into the bin at the back — all counted, 
of course, for he knows just how many coins the col- 
umns will hold when every space is filled. There can 
be no possible mistake, if he is careful. With this 
little machine he can count J>SO worth of five-cent 
pieces in thirty seconds. 

"That is the whole process of making coins," Mr. 
Harris explained. "Every American coin is made 
just as I have shown you. But I want you to see 
something across the hall here that we call one of the 
mint curiosities.'* 

He took them into a large, stone-floored room, in 
which was another large tank, with a big siphon lead- 
ing from it to tubs below ; and the siphon was so yellow 
and bright that it looked like gold. 
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" I suppose it is a brass siphon," Lcn said, in answer 
to a question; "but it certainly looks like gold." 

" It ought to," Mr. Harris laughed, "for it is gold — 
pure, virgin gold. Occasionally we get a lot of metal 
that contains both gold and silver, and this is where 
we separate them. Boiling nitric acid liquefies silver, 
as we have seen, but it does not affect gold. So we 
boil the mixture in nitric acid. But in such a case the 
nitrate of silver has to be drawn off very carefully, and 
the most careful way is to siphon it off as we do. 

" But there came a question. If we used a copper 
or brass siphon, the nitric acid would destroy it almost 
instantly. It must be made of some metal that nitric 
acid would not affect, and the only such metals are 
platinum and gold. Platinum costs more than gold, 
so we made the siphon of gold for economy's sake. 
That siphon contains more than $4000 worth of gold. 
It is no expense to the government beyond the interest 
on the money, because if we use it for fifty years the 
bullion in it at the end of that time will still be worth 
as much as it was at the beginning. Now I will show 
you the vaults where we store our money.** 

The vaults Len found to be much like those in the 
Treasury building, — very large, very strong, and filled 
with more treasure than the mind could well grasp. He 
was growing so used to looking at millions that they did 
not impress him as much as at the beginning. 
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"I suppose your men hardly realize the immense 
value of the material they handle?" he asked. 

" They understand it, of course," Mr. Harris an- 
swered, " but beyond the care that must be exercised 
to prevent waste, they pay no attention to it. Here 
is a certain amount of metal that they are to do 
certain things with. What difference does it make 
to them whether it is gold or lead.? A new man 
feels a little overawed by the great values, but they 
make no impression upon the old hands. 

" Here is one of the gold vaults," he added, as 
they went up a little flight of stairs. " Sixteen 
million dollars* worth of gold bars we keep in this 
room. A small place to hold so much money, isn't 
it.? In silver.? We have just now about a hundred 
and fifty millions of silver dollars, I believe. There 
are two men on guard at each vault door, you see. 
One of them — " 

" Yes, I explained that before we came in," the 
Colonel interrupted. "We were recently shown over 
the Treasury building in Washington, so we are rather 
used to seeing large sums of money that do not belong 
to us." 

" I hardly think you needed much showing over 
the Treasury building, Colonel," Mr. Harris said, with 
a laugh. " But that was not fair to us to go over 
the Treasury building first. We like to impress our 
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visitors with our treasures; but we cannot impress 
any one who has just been through the Treasury.** 

" This is not quite as large as the Treasury building/* 
Len said ; " but I must say I think it is far more 
interesting. There they make only paper promises 
to pay ; here you make the real money, out of real 
gold and silver. You must lose a good deal every 
year, Mr. Harris, in melting and filing so much gold 
and silver.*' 

" No, the loss is trifling,** Mr. Harris replied. " We 
take every precaution against waste. The filings are 
carefully saved, as you saw. The board floors are all 
removable, and when they wear out they are ' assayed,' 
and give up several thousand dollars* worth of bullion 
that has been dropped in particles. Even the soot 
in the chimneys is valuable, for it always contains 
more or less gold and silver." 

"And you take great precautions, of course, to 
guard a building that contains so much treasure ? " 
Len suggested. 

"Certainly. I think we need have no fear of 
burglars here, nor of a mob in case there should be 
a riot. Such things sometimes happen in large cities 
in times of riot — the robbing of public buildings, I 
mean, where a great quantity of treasure is stored. 
Thieves sometimes take advantage of the excitement 
to plunder. But I have never heard of such a thing 
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happening to a mint; at any rate, we are prepared 
for them here. 

" Do you see this large cabinet in the corridor," 
he went on, "and these two racks of rifles.^ The 
cabinet contains ammunition and a lot of revolvers. 
There are more than three hundred men employed 
in the building, and in case of trouble they would be 
armed with these rifles in less than five minutes. At 
night there are about twenty-five watchmen on guard, 
and the revolvers are taken from the cabinet and put 
in convenient places about the building. The law 
requires that all these weapons be kept constantly 
loaded and ready for use, that they be examined 
every day, and that once a month they be fired off 
and reloaded. 

"If there should be a great riot, the mint would 
be the first place to be surrounded by the police, 
because it contains more treasure than any other 
building in the city. We have telegraphic communi- 
cation with police headquarters, of course, and could 
have both the police and the military here in short 
order. But such things are usually prevented by 
taking precautions before there is actual danger. At 
the first hint of trouble you would see this building 
full of United States soldiers and Catling gun batteries. 

" There is much more that I could show you," Mr. 
Harris continued, " but it is within a few minutes of 
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the closing hour. We shall just have time to look at 
the cabinet of rare coins and medals in the office.'* 

" I am afraid we shall have to leave that for another 
time," the Colonel said, looking at his watch. ** If we 
catch the 4.30 train, we shall be back in Washington 
in time for a late dinner; but to catch that train we 
must hurry." 

After a hasty farewell to Superintendent Boyer and 
Mr. Harris, they took a hansom to the railway station, 
and were not a minute too soon. 

" Well," said the Colonel, when they were settled in 
the car, " I think you are getting a pretty fair idea of 
the Treasury and its management, Len. If you are 
ever appointed Secretary of the Treasury, you will 
know something about your department Did you 
find the mint as interesting as you expected ? " 

" Oh, a hundred times more interesting than I 
expected. Colonel," Len answered. " It would be very 
mild to say that I never saw anything like it. Of 
course I never did; few people can see anything like 
it without seeing the mint itself. Those are wonder- 
ful processes for refining the gold and silver and then 
making the coin. But I can hardly grasp the fact that 
all these different places are branches of the Treasury 
Department — not only this mint, but two other mints 
about like it, and all the assay offices, and all the sub- 
treasuries, and a fleet of a hundred ships, and twenty- 
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five thousand people, and all the lighthouses, and 
the custom-houses, and the internal revenue, and the 
life-saving service, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and building the new buildings and taking 
care of the old ones, and the Post-office Department, 
and the marine hospital service, and — " 

"Oh, hold on!" the Colonel laughed. "That's 
enough departments, though there are a dozen more. 
Yes, the Treasury is a wonderful machine, not to be 
mastered in a day." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONGRESSMAN CARTER'S LITTLE SURPRISE. 

EARLY fall had changed into late fall, and late fall 
almost into the beginning of winter, when, after 
a ring at the bell one evening while the members of 
the Treasury Club were finishing their dinner, the 
maid entered the dining room and announced, — 

" Colonel Polk in de parlor, Mis' Haryet, an* another 
gemman an' a lady." 

" Didn't they give you their names ? " Harriet asked. 

" No, Mis'. Dey said dey wanted to gib you a 
surprise." 

" Ah, but they can't surprise us ! " Harriet laughed. 
" I know what this means, Len. It is almost time for 
Congress to meet, and the lady and gentleman are cer- 
tainly Mr. and Mrs. Carter. If you will excuse the 
three Grays, ladies, we will go and greet two of our 
best friends from Milwaukee. Come along, Len and 
Mabel." 

" Hold on ! " Len exclaimed, " maybe it is not Mr. 

and Mrs. Carter after all, and then how ridiculous we 

shall look, all three of us trooping into the parlor." 
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" Yes it is, though ; " and the well-known voice of 
Mrs. Carter herself was instantly followed by her well- 
known little figure in the doorway. " It*s no one else. 
Good evening, ladies. I am such an old friend of the 
family that I could not resist the temptation to come 
out and see the Treasury Club at dinner. I have been 
hearing so much about you all summer from Harriet. 
And Harriet, dear, how well you are looking ; and 
Mabel and Len, too. My, how snug you are here!*' 

It took a few seconds for Harriet and Mabel and Mrs. 
Carter to do the kissing necessary on such a happy 
occasion, and to Len*s confusion Mrs. Carter insisted 
upon kissing him too — not only to his confusion, but 
greatly to the amusement of the Treasury ladies. 

" You may pass yourself off for a young man with 
all these young ladies," she said; "but you are still 
only a boy to me, you know, though a wonderfully 
grown boy, I must confess.'* 

Harriet went through the process of introducing Mrs. 
Carter to the members of the club before taking her 
back to the parlor, where Mr. Carter and the Colonel 
still remained to be welcomed. 

" And now we are to have you here in Washington 
all winter," Mabel exclaimed. **We have been looking 
forward to it." 

" All winter ! " Mrs. Carter ran on ; "yes, and for more 
winters, too. Mr. Carter has been reelected, you know. 
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Oh, the voters know when they are well represented in 
Congress ! Yes, dear, we are back in our old rooms at 
the Arlington, and it seems like old times — especially 
with you all so near." 

It was more of new times than old times that they 
had to talk, though, for Harriet and Mrs. Carter had 
been corresponding regularly all summer, and each 
knew all the important things that had been happen- 
ing to the other's family. And they had not talked 
long before Mrs. Carter insisted upon being shown 
the store, and as much of the house as was not 
occupied by the other ladies. 

About the store she and Mr. Carter could of course 
have only one opinion — that it was a beautiful place, 
in which a large business might be done. But the 
den back of the store she was particularly pleased 
with. 

" Such a cosey little place ! *' she called it. " And so 
nice to have a little place all to yourselves, where you 
are sure not to be interrupted. Here is where we 
will spend the evening, Harriet dear. You were not 
going anywhere this evening.? Oh, I am so glad, for 
it would be a disappointment not to spend our first 
evening with you. We only arrived to-day, you know. 
And it's so nice that Len is doing so well with his 
business." 

When they sat down later on in the den, with a 
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bright fire blazing in the grate (for the evenings were 
cool enough for that now), the three ladies formed a 
little group by themselves, and the three men another 
group by themselves, as they are almost sure to do 
under such circumstances, although the conversation 
occasionally went back and forth between the groups. 

"I hardly need ask how you are' prospering in the 
electrical business, Len," Mr. Carter said, "for by all 
accounts you are doing wonderfully well. I was sure 
my old friend Colonel Polk would put you in the way 
of doing something." 

"I certainly owe more to Colonel Polk than I can 
ever repay, sir," Len answered ; ** and to you, too, Mr. 
Carter. And I have been doing well, though I can 
hardly call it ' wonderfully ' well. You see I have not 
made any great dash in a business way, although the 
store may look as if I had invested considerable capi- 
tal. But I am only selling those goods on commis- 
sion, sir, as, of course, you know, and I make a little 
in that way. But my chief income is from the work 
I do. I am really only a journeyman, *just a com- 
mon workman,' as they called me at first in Trinidad. 
It is much the same as if I were working for some one 
else, for wages. In fact, I do work for wages, only 
as things are I am my own * boss.* " 

"Len has taken the safe course. Carter," Colonel 
Polk interrupted. " It is just what I should have 
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advised him to do; but he did it of his own accord, 
without waiting for me to interfere. I think he 
deserves a great deal of credit for it, too. Many a 
young man in his position would have * branched out * 
at a great rate, hired men to do the work, gone in for 
big contracts, and set up for a successful young busi- 
ness man from the start. But Len had too much 
sense for that. He went in for small work rather 
than large, and did it himself. The only large con- 
tract he has taken was that one in Trinidad, and that 
just happened to fall in his way. He has established 
now a good * household ' business, as he calls it, with- 
out taking any great risks; so when he goes in for 
larger things, he will know what he is doing." 

"That was by far the better way," Mr. Carter 
agreed. ** I had no fear at any time that Len would 
be too proud to do his own work, provided he could 
get the work to do. But now that he is fairly on his 
feet, I think it would do no harm for him to look out 
for a good contract occasionally. Both public and 
private contracts are to be had sometimes; and you 
and I will be his balance wheel. Colonel, to keep him 
steady. Why not put in a bid sometimes for a govern- 
ment contract ? They are always open to public com- 
petition ; and I have heard that there is occasionally 
a good deal of money in a government contract. Eh, 
Polk.?" 
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The two veterans looked at each other and smiled 
so knowingly that an observer might have thought 
they had had experience with government contracts 
themselves. 

** You need not be in the least afraid of government 
contracts, Len," Mr. Carter continued. "I see you 
look a little doubtful about them, probably because 
you have heard so much about contractors defrauding 
the government. So they do, sometimes. So do 
lawyers defraud their clients sometimes. But it does 
not follow that either contractors or lawyers are neces- 
sarily bad. I should be the last one to advise you to 
touch anything with even a suspicion of wrong-doing 
attaching to it. But the government has a great deal 
of work to be done, and it is often very profitable 
work for the contractor, and you might as well have 
some of the profit as another. 

"The system of doing government work," he con- 
tinued, "is fairness itself. When the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we will say for example, wants some outside 
work done, the law requires it to advertise for bids, 
and the lowest satisfactory bidder gets the work. The 
department draws up specifications describing just what 
the work is and how it is to be done ; and it must be 
done exactly according to the specifications, or the 
contractor does not get his pay. Everything is fair 
and open, and a man can always see the specifications, 
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of course, before he makes his bid. If you can find 
some government work that you can do cheaper than 
any one else, you might at least put in a bid for it. 
A successful bidder generally has to give security for 
the faithful performance of the contract; but the 
Colonel and I will take care of that part of the busi- 
ness for you." 

"Everything depends upon a man's keeping his 
eyes open, when he wants to do government work," 
Colonel Polk added to what Mr. Carter had just said. 
"If you know more about a job than any one else, 
you have the best chance for it; for people are slow 
to bid for work in out-of-the-way places where the 
freight and transportation may more than eat up the 
profits." 

"There is something here that has caught my eye 
a number of times in the paper," Len said, going to 
his desk and getting out a copy of a Washington 
newspaper. "I should hardly have noticed it, prob- 
ably, only I have seen it so often lately that it seemed 
to me that there must have been no bidders, or the 
advertisement would have been taken out. I don't 
know whether it amounts to anything, of course. 
The War Department is advertising for proposals for 
the repair of the electric plant at Fort Jefferson, 
Florida. Do you know where Fort Jefferson is, either 
of you.?" 
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"What's that? what's that?" the Colonel exclaimed. 
"Do I know where Fort Jefferson is? Do I know 
where the national Capital is? Or Brooks County, 
Georgia? But let's hear what it says. Read it, Len." 

Len read the advertisement aloud, which was simply 
the formal invitation for proposals for the work to be 
done, without specifying exactly what the work was. 

"Now that may be an illustration of what I have 
just been telling you," the Colonel said, when Len 
concluded the reading. "Fort Jefferson, Florida, is 
one of the most isolated places in the United States, 
fifty miles from anywhere. Why, it is out at Dry 
Tortugas. If you were twenty years older, you would 
remember that it was a celebrated military prison 
during the Civil War. Dr. Mudd, who was convicted 
of complicity in the assassination of President Lincoln, 
was confined there. 

"It is very probable," he continued, "that there 
have been no bidders, because the electricians do not 
know where the place is, or how to reach it. Few 
people would know how to get to the Dry Tortugas. 
I don't believe there are fifty people in Washington, 
outside of army and navy officers, who would know 
how to get there, or what it would cost to take mate- 
rial there. But I happen to know all about Fort 
Jefferson, Len. A South Georgia man ought to 
know it, living so near the Gulf of Mexico; besides, 
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I was there on government business when we were 
preparing for the war with Spain. 

"You go down to the war office the first thing in 
the morning, Len/* he continued, " and ask to see the 
specifications. Then when you find out what material 
you would have to take down, let me know, and I 
will tell you to a dot what the transportation will 
cost you, so that when you make your bid you will 
know what you are about. That's the one sure way 
to make money out of government contracts, my 
boy, — to know a little more about the subject than 
anybody else knows." 

Len needed no urging to promise that he would 
look up the specifications as soon as the war office 
opened in the morning; and in the little lull that 
followed the temporary settling of this business, the 
ladies* voices became more distinct, and Mrs. Carter 
was overheard saying: — 

"Yes, indeed, Harriet, Mr. Carter has a nice little 
surprise for you. But I can't tell you what it is, for 
I promised faithfully not to." 

"Do you hear that. Colonel.?" Mr. Carter asked, 
half smiling, and half provoked. " Didn't I tell you 
that that wonderful secret would not be kept twenty- 
four hours after we reached Washington } Mrs. Car- 
ter is so full of secrets (other people's secrets) that 
they ooze out through the pores." 
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''Nothing of the kind," that lady protested. "I 
never tell a secret — never. I have not told Harriet 
a word about it; have I, now, Harriet?" 

" Not a word," Harriet declared. ** You have only 
aroused my curiosity. Nice little surprises are so 
scarce in this world that I am anxious to know what 
it is." 

"Yes, and you ought to know," Mr. Carter said, 
"now that my wife has set you to thinking about it. 
We did not intend to trouble you with any business 
affairs on the day of our arrival, but we will not 
keep you in suspense, since Mrs. Carter has given 
you a hint of it ; for if you are kept wondering about 
it too long, you will begin to think it a much larger 
matter than it is. 

" It is only a little surprise, remember, as Mrs. Car- 
ter says," he continued, "and you must not get your 
expectations set too high. It is a little business mat- 
ter that Colonel Polk and I have been managing for 
your benefit — I mean, of course, for the benefit of 
you all, for Len and Mabel are equally interested 
with yourself. Don't forget that the Colonel did half 
of the business for you — perhaps more than half. 
There, Colonel, I think I have their curiosity aroused 
to the highest pitch; now you go ahead and tell 
them what it is; you must be the spokesman." 

" I can hardly hope to explain anything as well as 
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Congressman Carter could," the Colonel laughed, 
"but perhaps I can make this clear. Of course you 
remember, you three * children,* that your father was 
interested in a number of business enterprises at the 
time of his death, and owned stock in some of them, 
and that they promised little returns because he was 
no longer present to guide them. Probably you re- 
member, too, that one of his enterprises was the new 
paper mill, in which he held two hundred shares of 
stock. He was the president of that company." 

" Yes, we are sure to remember that," Harriet replied, 
"because Mr. Carter got four cents on the dollar for 
the stock, and sent us the jfSoo." 

" Yes, that is right," the Colonel continued. " Mr. 
Carter put that stock on the market, and found that 
he could get no more than four cents on the dollar for 
it, because it was thought that without your father the 
enterprise would fail. He wrote to me about it, and 
suggested that he and I should buy the stock at that 
price, as it seemed to be the only stock left by your 
father that had any chance of becoming valuable. He 
proposed that we buy it together for the benefit of you 
three children, you to have all the profit, if we could 
make any profit out of it. If we lost by the operation, 
it would be only 1^400 for each of us, and that would not 
kill us. So he and I became the owners of those two 
hundred shares of stock, of the par value of jfioo a share." 
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" Oh, Colonel ! '* Harriet exclaimed; "and Mr. Car- 
ter ! Then that was your own $800 that you sent us ! " 

" It was purely a business transaction," the Colonel 
went on. " The stock was worth that in the market, 
and we bought it. The two hundred shares gave us 
the controlling interest in the enterprise, so we were 
enabled to manage it in our own way. And we did. 
And — ahem ! how shall I express this, Carter, without 
bragging too much of our business ability? Well, to 
be brief, we put our gray heads together and made our 
plans, and managed the business in such a way that 
the mill is making money, and the stock is now worth 
eighty-five cents on the dollar. Those two hundred 
shares, you understand, are the property of Leonard, 
Harriet, and Mabel Gray, because we bought them 
for you; or rather we took them in at no price at 
all, to save them from being utterly lost." 

"But, Colonel — " Len began. 

" Now wait a moment, young man," the Colonel con- 
tinued. " Don't throw me off the track. The shares 
had to be sold, and we bought them. We then had 
them all put in the name of Harriet Gray, because she 
was the only one of you who was not an * infant * under 
twenty-one years old. You can divide up among your- 
selves as you please ; but there is no question that at 
present those shares are the property of Harriet 
Gray. 
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"Now the rest is simply a question of arithmetic," 
he added. "Two hundred shares of stock at 85 are 
worth ;$ 1 7,000. Deduct the ;$8oo that we paid for 
them (for this is a business transaction throughout, so 
we will repay ourselves what we paid out), and the 
remainder is ;$ 16,200; and that is the sum, exactly, 
that belongs to Harriet, Leonard, and Mabel Gray. 
It is earning about four per cent interest in the busi- 
ness; but if at any time you prefer to invest it in any- 
thing else, you can get ready cash for the stock. That 
is all there is to the little surprise. We both wish it 
had been larger ; but such as it is, dear sir and ladies, 
it gives great happiness to Congressman Carter and 
Colonel Polk to inform you of it." 

The Colonel made one of his handsomest bows as he 
concluded, and immediately began to talk to Mrs. Car- 
ter about her journey from Milwaukee, because he saw 
that the three " children " were full to overflowing, and 
might break out at any moment. 

Mr. Carter, too, was anxious to avoid the ordeal of 
the thanks that he feared would be showered upon 
them both, and he looked at his watch and suddenly 
discovered that it was time for them to be getting back 
to the hotel. But Harriet was squeezing Mrs. Carter's 
hand very hard, and the little lady could not escape 
without saying something — indeed, she rarely did es- 
cape from anywhere without saying something. 
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"Dear, dear!" she exclaimed; "and I have brought 
all this about to-night by merely telling Harriet that 
Mr. Carter had a little surprise for her ! Fve turned 
a pleasant little family gathering into a regular meeting 
of a board of directors. Tm always talking too much, 
ain't I, Harriet ? No ? Mr. Carter says I am. Well, it's 
just as well to have it over at the beginning. You'll 
not sleep a bit the worse to-night for knowing that you 
have a few thousands to draw on in case of emergency. 
Now good night, dears. Good night, Len. You will 
see a great deal of me from now on — more than you 
want, maybe. I shall be in to see you nearly every 
day — alone, generally, for I'm not going to have Mr. 
Carter here among all these young Treasury ladies. 
And whenever I don't come, you're to come over to 
the Arlington in the evening to see what is the 
matter." 

"Don't forget the war office in the morning, Len," 
the Colonel warned him, as they were parting at the 
door. " I will be in to-morrow evening to hear what 
they want done down at Fort Jefferson. Then I can 
tell you about getting there. Good night, all." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A LOOK AT THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

" TIOW is the young capitalist this evening?'* Colo- 
A 1 nel Polk asked, as he shook Len's hand in the 
den on the evening after the little surprise. '* Not too 
proud to have anything to do with his old friends, I 
hope ? It is not such a very large sum, Len, but rather 
a neat little nest-egg. Such things are very comfort- 
able to have when anything goes wrong — or when 
everything goes right, for that matter. Now tell me 
all about the war office, my boy, and what you found 
out there ; " and the Colonel let himself drop into one 
of the arm-chairs, for this time the two were alone in 
the den. 

" I think I found out why no proposals have been 
made for that Fort Jefferson work, sir. In the first 
place,** Len answered, "the proposals are so indefi- 
nite that I do not see how any electrician could safely 
make a bid on them. They simply call for repairs to 
this, repairs to that, and repairs to the other thing, 
without specifying exactly what the repairs are to be, 
or how badly anything is out of order. It is impossible 
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for any one to fix a price without knowing exactly what 
is to be done; and as far as I can judge, I think it is a 
small matter at any rate.'* 

" That's good ! " the Colonel exclaimed ; " I think I 
see that work coming our way, Len. Even if it is a 
small job, I am rather anxious to have you get it, be- 
cause it will be a sort of introduction for you to that 
kind of work, and will teach you the War Depart- 
ment methods. And, by the way, it cannot be so 
dreadfully small, because if it were likely to amount 
to less than $1000 they would simply send one of 
their own men down to do it, without advertising for 
bids. 

" Now it seems to me, Len, that if you want that 
work, the thing to do is to go down to Fort Jefferson 
and see for yourself what is to be done, and then send 
up your bid to me, and I will see that it is properly pre- 
sented. You can wait down there till you learn whether 
your bid is accepted or not." 

" But that will keep me away from my other business 
so long, Colonel," Len objected. " Don't such things 
always take a good deal of time } " 

" Ordinarily they do," the Colonel admitted ; " but I 
think that Carter and I can manage to have this 
hastened a little. Oh, you needn't be afraid of that 
kind of influence," he laughed, when Len began to ob- 
ject again. " Wc cannot influence them in the least 
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about accepting or not accepting your bid. We can only 
induce them (at least I think we can) to consider the bid 
at once, instead of letting it lie in a pigeonhole for a 
week or two. That is all fair, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, sir, that looks fair,'* Len answered. 

" I don't think I told you," the Colonel went on, 
"that Fort Jefferson is a federal quarantine station. 
The property is under the control of the War Depart- 
ment, of course, like all the other forts ; but the War 
Department lends it to the Treasury Department for a 
federal quarantine station ; and the quarantine station 
is under the charge of an old friend of mine, Dr. 
Murray. He is a fine man. Dr. Murray ; and if you go 
to him with a note from me, he will give you as hearty 
a welcome as you could desire. He has plenty of room 
for a visitor " (and the Colonel laughed at the thought 
of it), *' for there are more than five hundred empty 
rooms in the buildings." 

" Five hundred empty rooms ! " Len repeated. 

"Yes; but wait a minute," the Colonel continued. 
" That disposes of the question of your accommodation 
after you get there. But now about getting there. The 
Dry Tortugas are three or four little sand keys about 
sixty miles west of Key West. There is nothing on 
them but the fort and a lighthouse, and the only way 
to reach them is to go to Key West." 

" Key West again ! " Len exclaimed. " I seem fated 
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to Start for places from Key West. You know my last 
trip from Key West came near putting an end to me, 
Colonel. I hope there are to be no schooners in this 
trip." 

"That depends/' the Colonel said. "There is a 
schooner going out to Tortugas occasionally with sup- 
plies for the quarantine establishment, once a week or 
so. But you may be able to do better than that. There 
is a revenue cutter stationed at Key West, and she 
makes occasional trips out to the fort — sometimes to 
see that all is well in that isolated place, and sometimes 
on other business. The cutter there is the McLane^ 
which, you will remember, did good work in the Span- 
ish war. Now our friend Captain Shoemaker is in 
charge of all the revenue cutters, and I think he 
would give you a note of introduction to Captain Rey- 
nolds, who commands the McLane, We would not ask 
him to go farther than that, because public vessels must 
not be used for private business. But with such a note. 
Captain Reynolds would be pretty sure to invite you to 
go along if he should happen to be going out soon to 
Tortugas. So between the schooner and the cutter you 
are sure to get to the fort ; and once on the spot, you 
will be able to make an intelligent bid." 

"That would keep me away for some weeks, sir, 
most likely," Len said, "and I cannot let my business 
stand so long. I should have to employ a man to do 
my work here." 
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"That's it, exactly," the Colonel agreed. "I was 
coming to that. Mr. Carter and I both think that the 
time has come for you to keep a man here to do the 
routine work, so that you will have some time to your- 
self to look out for larger jobs. You have business 
enough now to warrant it, and you will make more 
money by using your brains and paying some one else 
to do the unimportant work." 

" I think so myself," Len admitted. " I know a 
good man who would be glad for a permanent job here, 
and who could take charge of the business in my 
absence." 

"Then get him to-day, if you can," the Colonel 
advised. " If you are going to strike out a little, strike 
at once, or some one else may hit upon the same idea 
of going down to Fort Jefferson. You will leave two 
agents in Washington to act for you. Take some of 
the blank proposals along with you, of course, and fill 
them up after you see what the work is, setting your 
price. Then send them to me, and I will see that they 
are properly presented to the War Department. If the 
contract is awarded to you, I will send you a telegram 
to Key West which will be forwarded to you by the 
next boat, and you can then telegraph your man here 
to send you whatever materials you will need. I think 
that is a very neat plan." 

" I think so too, sir," Len replied ; " and at any rate 
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your advice and Mr. Carter's would be enough to 
decide me. I can go away under better auspices now 
than I did before, with the business in good order and 
Mrs. Carter in Washington for the girls to go to. I 
shall have the man here to-morrow morning, if possible, 
for I don't want to find myself too late down at the 
fort. 

"If I take a Florida train to-morrow evening," he 
went on, " I shall have a little time to spare to-morrow 
afternoon, and I should like very much to take a look 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing before I go. 
I have seen almost the whole working of the Treasury 
Department now except that, and I may not have as 
good an opportunity soon again.*' 

" I can spare two or three hours to-morrow after- 
noon," the Colonel said, ** and I will go with you, if 
you like. Yes, I think you know the Treasury pretty 
well; there are not many young men in the country 
who know as much about the department as you do, for 
you have gone at it with a will. I hardly think you 
will call it time wasted, either. You know all about the 
revenues of the government, and its expenses, and how 
the money is made. But bear in mind that the 
Treasury is only one department of the government. 
I believe you once thought the War Department was 
the most important of all. When you know as much 
about that as you do about the Treasury, and have 
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become acquainted too with the State and Navy 
departments, you will be better able to judge of their 
relative importance. To-morrow afternoon, then, for 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing." 

The next afternoon found them on their way to the 
handsome brick building, not far from the Washing- 
ton Monument, in which the government notes and 
bonds and revenue and postage stamps are printed. 

"You must make up your mind to have just a gen- 
eral view of the work done here," the Colonel cautioned ; 
" for to investigate the many things in detail would take 
us a week at least. 

"This is a very different-looking building from the 
Treasury, you see," he went on, as they approached it. 
" Of course it would be much smaller, as it is only one 
of many branches, though a highly important branch. 
It looks more like a business building than the stately 
Treasury, doesn't it.? It was built in 1878, and cost 
1^300,000. I want you to know before you go in that 
this is the greatest government printing-office in the 
whole world. No other government has one to com- 
pare with it. It is a real beehive, too ; there are more 
than sixteen hundred persons at work in this building." 

They went into the waiting room with the other vis- 
itors, because in that way they could see the operations 
in less time than by calling upon the superintendent, 
and being treated with special consideration. There 
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they found a number of lady guides, taking little par- 
ties in turn, and in a few minutes one of them came 
up and spoke to the Colonel. 

"You generally come in through the superinten- 
dent's office. Colonel Polk," she said; "but I thought 
you were too familiar with this building to make the 
long journey through it." 

"Yes, I know it moderately well," the Colonel 
laughed. " But my young friend here is making a 
study of the Treasury Department, and as we have only 
a little time to spare to-day, we were taking the short- 
est way; besides," he added, "we should not have 
the pleasure of being shown about by a lady, if we 
went first to the superintendent." 

The lady in question had been showing the same 
sights to visitors every day for some years, and a num- 
ber of times every day, and the ability to appreciate 
compliments must have been walked completely out of 
her. 

"Step this way, please," she answered. "We will 
go first to the engraving rooms. Here," she went on, 
much like a phonograph talking, " is where the engrav- 
ings for all the notes and bonds and stamps are made." 

A stout wire netting separated them from the part of 
each room in which the work was done, so that visitors 
could see without touching. 

" Some of the most skilful engravers in the country 
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are employed here/* she continued; "but they do their 
work in private rooms, as it requires great care and 
quiet. The engravings, you see, are all small, because 
a note or a bond is never engraved all in one piece. 
They are * built up,* even the notes, from a number of 
small engravings. There is generally, for instance, a 
vignette, a portrait, on a note. That is one engraving, 
made by one man. The figure that fixes the denomina- 
tion of the note, one, or five, or ten, or whatever it is to 
be, is another engraving, made by another man — all in 
accordance with the artist's designs, of course. 

" But the original engravings,** she went on, " are 
never used to print from. They would soon wear out. 
There, you see, are a number of them lying on that 
table. Each one is engraved in soft steel, and when it 
is finished the steel is hardened. Step this way, and I 
will show you how the duplicate engravings are made. 
You see this very powerful little press ? It has a steel 
roller, you will notice. The original engraving, hard- 
ened so that scarcely anything can scratch or deface it, 
is put on this press and run under that roller, with tre- 
mendous pressure. The roller is made of soft steel, 
and the pressure is so great that an exact copy of the 
engraving is impressed upon the roller. You can imag- 
ine how heavy the pressure must be ; that is why the 
press is made so strong. 

** Then that roller is taken oflf/* she explained, " and 
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hardened till it is quite as hard as the original engrav- 
ing. But everything upon it is reversed, of course, 
and we could not print from the roller. So, after the 
hardening, it is put back upon the press, and a flat 
block of soft steel is run under it. That receives an 
impression precisely like the original block ; and that 
block in its turn is hardened, and there is an engraving 
exactly like the original. We can make as many of 
these duplicates as are needed — a thousand, if nec- 
essary, though so many are never wanted. 

" In this way all the separate engravings for a note 
are made. Now we take as many of these hard steel 
engravings as are to be used in the note, and put 
together all that are to be used on one side, according 
to the design, and put them on the press under one 
of the soft steel rollers. An impression is made in the 
roller, as before, and the roller is hardened, and a 
plate of soft steel the size of a note is run under it, 
and receives the impression, of course, from the 
roller. That flat plate in turn is hardened, and there 
is the die ready for printing one side of the note. 
The plate for the other side is treated in the same 
way." 

"Why,** Len exclaimed, "that is just about the 
process they use in the mint for making the dies for 
coins." 

"Yes, it is much the same," the guide answered. 
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"They use their dies for stamping gold and silver, 
and we use ours for printing upon paper ; but our 
dies have to be quite as hard as theirs. 

"Now come up to the third floor," she continued, 
"where the printing is done. Here, you see, are a 
large number of presses, and a large number of men 
and women to operate them." 

"What, hand presses.^" Len asked. "Don't you 
use steam presses ? Are the government notes printed 
by hand.J^" 

"This is verj' fine work," the guide explained, "and 
must all be done on hand presses. Yes, steam would 
do it much faster, of course, but not nearly as well. 
It pays to go slow, sometimes. A steam press would 
make from one thousand to two thousand impressions 
an hour, whereas a whole day's work for a man 
on one of the hand presses is only six hundred 
impressions." 

"Slow and sure," said the Colonel. "Steam work 
is very fast, but it is never quite as good as hand 
work; and here they must have the best." 

"And each man has a lady to assist him at the 
press, does he.^" Len asked, as he saw each press 
operated by a man and a woman. 

" The ladies have cleaner hands," the guide answered, 
with a smile. "You see, there is a good deal of work 
connected with each impression. Just watch this 
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nearest press for a moment. After each impression 
the plate must be carefully cleaned and polished with 
whiting, then inked, and carefully cleaned again, before 
it is ready for the next impression. The plate is full 
of the very fine lines and scrolls of the engraving, 
you see, and the ink must be allowed to remain only 
in those lines and marks. If any of it is left on the 
surface of the plate, the sheet is ruined. No sub- 
stance has been found that is so good for cleaning 
the plate as the soft palm of the hand, so the press- 
man uses his hand for it. That keeps his hand con- 
stantly inked, of course, and if he were to handle 
the sheets, he would soil them. For that reason the 
sheets are fed into the press by a lady, who also 
removes them after they are printed. The press- 
man does not touch the paper at all. 

"This prints only one side of a note at each im- 
pression, as you see. After this first printing the 
sheets are dried, and some days later the other side 
is printed in the same way, four notes always on a 
sheet. But it is a different man, invariably, who 
prints the other side. No one man prints both the 
face and the back of a note, or does any two things 
with the same note. That is one of our precautions. 
We make the entire note here with the exception 
of printing on the seal, which is put on over in the 
Treasury building. That is another precaution. 
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"Of course you will know," she continued, "that 
this is a special kind of paper, made only for the 
government. The sheets are counted many times 
before they reach this building, many times after 
we get them, and many times more when we are 
done with them. Some sheets are spoiled in the 
printing, of course, but that does not destroy them. 
All the spoiled sheets are saved and counted. Indeed, 
they are all counted every day, and in the afternoon 
every sheet of bank-note paper in the house must 
be accounted for, and every die and engraving be in 
its proper place, before a single one of the sixteen 
hundred employees can leave the building. Probably 
you have noticed that there is at least one watchman 
in every room. He watches you and Colonel Polk 
and me, and every one who is in his room. We are 
all watched here all the time. That is no imputation 
upon us, but a safeguard for us. If the people were 
not watched, some of them might steal, and that would 
throw suspicion upon us all. 

"What you have seen is practically the work of 
the whole building. It is all engraving and printing. 
The stamps are printed on steam presses, because that 
work is not so particular. 

"Wc print here all the notes of the national banks, 
as well as the government notes. Last year we printed 
i7,ocx),ocx) sheets of United States notes, certificates 
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of deposit, bonds, and national currency, representing 
a value of $478,506,050. We printed 1,000,000,000 
internal revenue stamps, and more than 3,000,000,000 
postage stamps. The paper that we use — " 

"Yes, I know about the paper, thank you,'* Len 
interrupted. " The Colonel has kindly taken me over 
the Treasury building and through the mint in Phila- 
delphia, so I am pretty well informed about the 
Treasury processes." 

" Well, although you had only a little time to spend 
here," the guide answered, " you have seen practically 
the whole work of this bureau. You know, of course, 
how our notes are taken over to the Treasury build- 
ing every morning in steel wagons, and guarded by 
armed men. They are not complete, lawful notes, 
to be sure, when we finish with them, because they 
are not sealed. Still there are a great many dishonest 
people who would be glad to get them just as they are. 
They would soon give them some kind of a seal." 

"Now, Len," said the Colonel, as they quitted the 
building and turned their faces up Fourteenth Street, 
"I think we can give you the title of T.G. to put 
after your name." 

"Meaning Trustworthy and Genuine, sir.?" Len 
asked. 

"No, meaning Treasury Graduate," the Colonel 
replied. "You have been a faithful student, and 
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I have shown you everything that is in my power 
to show about the department. In some other city, 
of course, I could show you one of the assay offices, 
but you have seen the whole process of assaying 
bullion. The subtreasuries are only reduced copies 
of the big Treasury. The secret service is a detec- 
tive force employed by the national government instead 
of by a city, and of course its operations must be con- 
ducted secretly ; but you can easily see what the work 
must be, in detecting or preventing counterfeiting, 
illicit distilling, and other frauds upon the government. 
Though I have been in the government's paper mills 
myself, I could not take you in, not even if we were 
at the mill door, because it is not allowed." 

"I think I can get along without that, sir," Len 
laughed, " if I can only get plenty of the paper after 
it is made and printed and sealed." 

"Well, you are getting your share of it," the Colonel 
answered. *' And here is Pennsylvania Avenue, where 
I am to leave you, and say good-by for the present. 
I think our Florida programme is all arranged. Here 
is a letter of introduction to Dr. Murray, at Fort Jeffer- 
son; and here is a note from Captain Shoemaker to 
Captain Reynolds, of the McLane. You will find them 
both useful. Of course you will write to us as often 
as you can, and I will keep an eye upon the Treasury 
Club while you are away." 



CHAPTER XX. 

GOVERNMENT WORK AT DRY TORTUGAS. 

THERE was something almost every moment in 
the journey to Florida to remind Len of the 
former journey, that came so near putting an end to 
his career. But he was a very different person now 
from the boy who went down to Trinidad. His few 
months of business life, his association with all kinds 
of people, had broadened and developed him, and given 
him more confidence in himself. 

A great deal depended upon that first little busi- 
ness venture: if he lost money, it must be some 
other person's money, for he had none of his own. 
But now everything was on a better basis. His busi- 
ness was established, and he had some money that 
he had saved. That was a struggle for life — busi- 
ness life ; this was only an effort to extend his busi- 
ness, to branch out into new fields. If nothing came 
of this venture, he could afford to charge the journey 
to profit and loss and try again. 

Only six or seven months had passed since his 
first visit to Florida, and he found very few changes. 

308 
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In Tampa he went to the same hotel, the Almeria, 
and saw some of the same people. The same fast 
little steamer, the MascottCy carried him to Key West, 
and there again he went to the same hotel. But this 
time, instead of inquiring for schooners, he inquired 
for the revenue cutter, and found that Captain Rey- 
nolds was at that moment sitting on the front piazza 
of the hotel, the revenue cutter officers being glad 
to escape from their hot decks when opportunity 
offered, though Key West he found a much more 
bearable place, as to temperature, in December than 
in June. 

"Ah, you are going out to Tortugas, Mr. Gray?'* 
Captain Reynolds said, when Len presented his let- 
ter. "A lonesome place that, and hard to reach. 
But you have hit upon a fortunate time for getting 
there, for I am going out with the cutter to-morrow, 
if weather permits, and of course I shall be very 
glad to take you with me. Any friend of Captain 
Shoemaker is more than welcome on board the 
McLane, 

" I am going out on a sort of relief expedition," 
the Captain explained. "Those people out at the 
fort are about as much cut off from the world as 
any people I know of. They depend entirely upon 
Key West for all their supplies, and if communica- 
tion ceased, they would be driven to desperate straits." 
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"Almost to starvation, sir?" Len suggested. 

"Next door to it," the Captain answered. "A 
man can hardly starve in this part of the world, you 
know, unless he makes a desperate effort. They can 
always catch fish, but they have an unreasonable 
prejudice against living upon fish alone. The schooner 
generally makes one round trip a week, but she has 
not been heard from for ten or eleven days, and I 
am going out to see what is the matter. We will set 
out about nine, so don't be late." 

Next morning Len found the McLane at the gov- 
ernment dock back of the big naval depot, and was 
shown to the captain's cabin, where Captain Rey- 
nolds sat in solitary state. They were soon under 
way, and he was told that they would not reach 
Fort Jefferson till late in the afternoon, as there was 
no great hurry, and they would save the govern- 
ment's coal by steaming slowly. 

It was the young electrician's first experience on 
a government vessel, and everything, of course, was 
new to him ; but it did not take him long to con- 
clude that the captain of such a vessel must lead a 
very solitary life. At first he wandered over the 
ship, and saw the engine room and the chart room, 
and was particularly taken with the wardroom down 
below, where the lieutenants and other commissioned 
officers amused themselves in many ways when off 
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duty. But as soon as he saw how things were man- 
aged, his good sense told him that, being a guest 
of the Captain, he must confine himself to the Cap- 
tain's part of the vessel. 

The Captain had fine quarters, certainly, and much 
more space than all the other officers combined in 
the wardroom, and his word was law all over the 
ship. But he was a man apart, Len soon saw. The 
etiquette of the service did not permit him to associ- 
ate with his inferior officers while on board. He was 
on a higher official plane than they, and must main- 
tain his dignity and authority. The other officers 
could visit his cabin, but only on business or by spe- 
cial invitation, giving always the proper salute. While 
he was complete master of the ship and all on board, 
the rigid etiquette confined him to his own cabin and 
quarter-deck almost as closely as if he had been a 
prisoner there. 

These things were particularly interesting to Len, 
because the McLane was one of the Treasury Depart- 
ment vessels, and he felt that he was learning still 
more about his favorite department At lunch time 
the Captain's own steward brought his food to his 
own cabin, and he and Len ate there alone, though 
Len could not help thinking that there must be much 
more enjoyment down in the smaller wardroom, with 
the lieutenants. 
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After lunch they sat under the awning that was 
spread over the after deck, and Captain Reynolds 
gave him much information about Fort Jefferson. 

" It is a strange place," he said ; " there is nothing 
else like it in the country. The Tortugas, you know, 
or the Dry Tortugas, as they are officially called (and 
indeed they are dry enough, under this burning sun), 
are three or four little sand keys lying right out in 
the gulf, about sixty miles from Key West. 

" About fifty years ago Congress resolved to build 
a fort upon one of those little islands. We need not 
ask why, for there's no use asking questions that can- 
not be answered. It has been said that the slave 
owners along the Gulf wanted to make some employ- 
ment for their idle slaves, and so induced their Con- 
gressmen to get the measure through Congress for 
building this fort; but I know nothing about that. 
There was not a shadow of use for a fort in such a 
place. 

" But Congress ordered it, and that was enough. It 
did the business up brown, too, and spent upon it first 
and last, I am told, about thirty millions of dollars. 
You will not wonder at the cost when you see it. It 
is the largest of all our forts, I believe, except Fortress 
Monroe ; and certainly the safest, for no enemy would 
waste ammunition by attacking it. 

" The island it was to stand upon,'* he continued, 
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" contained only four acres of sand, but the plans called 
for a fort covering five acres; so they built up the 
island to fit the fort — by dredging, of course. 

" Well," he concluded, ** there stands the fort to-day, 
looming up out of the sea like a little city of brick and 
stone. It has never been of any use as a fort, but it 
has served some other purposes. During the Civil 
War it was used as a prison for political prisoners. It 
held more than two thousand troops and prisoners, at 
one time. Then years after\vard the War Department 
loaned it to the Treasury for a federal quarantine 
. station, and it is still put to that use. At the beginning 
of the Spanish war more money was spent upon it to 
put it in commission, but of course it played a very 
small part in that war. It is nominally under the 
charge (on behalf of the War Department) of a 
sergeant in the regular army, who paints the old guns 
once a year, and prevents people from carrying them 
away.*' 

" But do they generally light forts with electricity, 
sir ? '* Len asked, for he had already explained the 
object of his visit to the Tortugas. 

** Oh, no ! " the Captain laughed. " You see Fort 
Jefferson is a big octagon, built around the edges of 
the island — and a little beyond them. That leaves a 
very large open space, like a courtyard, in the centre. 
In this courtyard are several large brick buildings. 
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One of these, and of course the best of them, is the 
officers' quarters, where there is ample room for all 
the officers and their families when the fort is fully 
garrisoned. Another very large one is the barracks 
for the men. You will see the roofs of these buildings, 
as well as a number of cocoanut trees, projecting above 
the parapets of the fort as we approach, where they 
would soon be shot away in case of bombardment. 
The officers' building is occupied by the quarantine 
establishment, and it is in that building that you will 
find the electric light plant." 

" How long will you stay here with the cutter, Cap- 
tain ? " Len asked. 

" Oh, probably till about noon to-morrow," the Cap- 
tain answered, " if nothing is wrong at the fort. That 
will get us back to Key West late to-morrow evening." 

" Then I shall have time for a look at the electric 
plant in the morning," Len suggested, "and perhaps 
a chance to send a letter back by you, for I shall prob- 
ably stay a few days." 

" You will have all the morning," the Captain an- 
swered, " and I shall mail a letter for you with pleasure." 

Len was becoming very much interested in the great 
fort that had cost thirty millions; and his interest 
increased lOO per cent when it began to loom up out 
of the waste of water. 

** It certainly does look like a city ! " he exclaimed. 
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" What a tremendous building ! Why, it is larger than 
any twenty buildings in Key West ; and here it stands 
all alone and nearly useless." 

There were more things, though, to interest him 
before he got ashore. As they entered the little har- 
bor, formed by an outlying island, he saw a flag 
hoisted on the tall staff. 

"Ah, we are all right," Captain Reynolds said, 
when he saw the flag. "That is a signal that there 
is no contagious sickness at the station. If there 
had been a ship in with yellow fever, for instance, 
we could not have gone ashore." 

The anchor down, Len and the Captain were set 
ashore in a small boat, the "shore" being a small 
wooden building almost directly in front of the great 
arched entrance of the fort. But this was fifty feet 
away from that great stone arch, for between the tem- 
porary wooden building and the stone wall of the fort 
was the moat, full of sea-water; and across the moat 
was a light, wooden bridge, temporary also. The 
board structures and the massive walls made a curious 
mixture of utility and impenetrable strength. 

They went through the little building and crossed 
the bridge, then through the great archway of the 
fort, which seemed to Len like a tomb, and so into 
the open space inside, and there Dr. Murray met 
them 
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" The top of the morning to you, Captain/* he said. 
"We've been expecting you. They've had the old 
tub of a schooner out on the sand, scraping and 
painting her, so weVe been cut off from whatever 
civilization you keep over at Key West. But we're 
all well, barring the darkness and the want of ice. 
Did you bring me any ice.^" 

" I brought you something to relieve your darkness, 
Doctor," the Captain replied. "Let me make you 
acquainted with Mr. Leonard Gray, an electrician from 
Washington, who has come down to make a bid for. 
repairing your electric plant. Dr. Murray, Mr. Gray. 
He brings you a letter from your friend Colonel Polk, 
Doctor." 

"Then he is doubly welcome," the Doctor ex- 
claimed, as he shook Len's hand. "Any electrician 
who will give us some light is welcome, and any 
friend of my old friend Colonel Polk is more than 
welcome. Make yourself at home, Gray; you shall 
have the freedom of the island in an empty baking- 
powder can, as we are out of gold snuff-boxes just 
now. But about the ice, Captain — I hope you 
brought us some." 

"Not a pound," the Captain answered; "and we 
have very little in our boxes on the cutter. We can 
spare you enough for to-night's dinner, maybe. I 
thought you made your own ice out here." 
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" We have an antiquated little machine," the Doctor 
said, ** about the size of a trunk ; but it's been out of 
order for a month or more, and we're actually suffer- 
ing for ice. I think you might cook eggs in the 
water tanks. All rain-water. Gray, caught on the 
roofs. But come up to the house; the dinner-bell 
will ring in a minute or two." 

He led the way across the broad open space, large as 
a city block, toward the officers* quarters, following the 
little path that had been worn through the underbrush, 
for the whole space was overgrown with tropical bushes 
and small trees. There was still light enough for Len 
to see that they were wholly surrounded by the fort, 
whose casemates, open in the rear, made it look within 
like a series of gigantic pigeonholes. It was his first 
visit to a fort, and even in its dismantled and neglected 
state it was far more imposing than he had expected. 

Instead of going inside at once, they sat down in the 
arm-chairs on the front portico of the house; and by 
the light that streamed through an open window 
Dr. Murray read Colonel Polk's letter, which Len 
handed him. 

" He wants to know whether I can give you a room 
till you hear from Washington ! " the Doctor laughed, 
after reading the letter. "A suite of them, my dear 
boy. There are seventy vacant rooms in this building, 
and you can have them all. Then if you find yourself 
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cramped, there are about two hundred and forty rooms 
empty in the barracks. If those are not sufficient, you 
can use the forty-eight casemates in the fort, each 
about the size of a house. I think we can give you 
room enough, if you will give us light. We have been 
in darkness now for three or four months." 

When they sat down to dinner in a large, airy, 
handsomely furnished room on the ground floor, they 
found themselves in the company of the twelve or 
fifteen employees of the quarantine station. And there 
was ice brought from the revenue cutter ; but the light 
was a kerosene lamp. 

Len could not help feeling at home with Dr. Murray, 
who took great pains to make his guests comfortable. 
In the evening he made some inquiries about the ice 
machine, for in the school laboratory he had more than 
once assisted in making ice. 

" It must have been one of the earliest ice machines 
made," the Doctor said. " At any rate, we found it here 
when we came, and I suppose it was here long before 
the war. But we got some chemicals and started it up, 
and except for springing a leak occasionally it has 
answered our purpose until lately. Do you know any- 
thing about ice machines ? " 

"Theoretically, I know something about them," Len 
answered, ** though not much practically." 

" I wish you would take a look at this one," the 
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Doctor said. " It would be a great mercy if you could 
set it to going again. We have plenty of the chemi- 
cals, but the trouble seems to be with the machine 
itself. Bring a lamp, Johnson, till we go and look at 
the ice machine. You bring another, Henry. You see 
we're not very expert mechanics down this way, Gray, 
and we can't find out what's the matter." 

They went out to one of a row of smaller brick 
buildings in the rear, and Len looked carefully over the 
little machine, that in appearance much resembled an 
old-fashioned refrigerator. He had never seen one so 
small, but the principle upon which it was worked was 
familiar to him. 

"I think it must be another leak. Doctor," he an- 
nounced presently. 

" No, there is no leak in it this time," the Doctor re- 
plied ; " it holds the water all right, but makes no ice." 

** But this may be an air leak, which would be just 
as fatal as a leak in the water pipes," Len said. 
" Do you happen to have a pair of bellows that I 
can test the tubes with ? " 

" No," the Doctor answered, " we have no bellows ; 
but ril tell you what we have got. There's a 
bicycle pump here, in one of the closets. Queer 
thing for a fort, isn't it.^ Some of the Spanish war 
oflficcrs must have left it here, I suppose. Will that 
do.?" 
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" Just the thing ! *' Len declared ; and when the 
pump was produced, he showed the Doctor so plain 
a leak in one of the air pipes that it seemed amazing 
that it should not have been discovered before. It 
was a work of five minutes, to make a putty of some 
bread crumbs to stop the tiny hole, and bind a rag 
around it. 

"That will do for to-night, till we have time to 
solder it,'' the young mechanic said. "Takes all night 
to make a cake of ice, I suppose ? Well, suppose we 
charge it with chemicals, and see what it will do for 
us." 

That night Len found that one of the seventy 
vacant rooms was ample for him, and when he went 
down to breakfast in the morning he found Dr. 
Murray leaning over the refrigerator in the dining 
room. 

"YouVe done it, Gray!" he cried, as soon as Len 
appeared. " The ice machine has laid an egg. Come 
and look at it." 

Sure enough, there was a crystal cake of ice, a 
little more than a cubic foot, fresh from the machine. 

"That shows what it is to have somebody at work 
at a machine who knows what he's about," the Doc- 
tor went on. "We tinkered at that ice machine for 
about a week, but none of us could make it work. 
It gives us only a small piece of ice, to be sure, but 
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enough to make ice-water for the day; and to-morrow 
morning and every morning it will lay another such 
an egg. Now I know that we are going to have 
electric lights, too. The man who could make the 
ice machine work, can make the electric machine 
work." 

** I will put a drop of solder on it presently," Len 
answered. 

** We have some solder," said the Doctor. *' Indeed, 
we have most everything here for making repairs. 
And I have the engineer getting up steam, so that 
you can test the electric apparatus as soon after 
breakfast as you like. You will laugh at our elec- 
tric plant, but it is the best we can do." 

Immediately after breakfast Len began his investi- 
gations, and what he discovered we can best learn 
by reading the letter to Colonel Polk that he sent 
back to Key West by the revenue cutter to be 
mailed : — 

Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas, Fla. 
December 8, 1899. 

My dear Colonel: I send you i^ this my proposal for 
the War Department, offering to do the electric work neces- 
sary here for I300. It seems a large sum, considering how 
little there is to do, but it is simply for my time and expenses. 
I shall be kept away from home, I estimate, about thirty days, 
and that, at $5 a day, is JI150. The other JI150 is for my 
travelling expenses. 
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The " plant " is enough to make an electrician weep. The 
little engine was built in Philadelphia in 1862, so it is nearly 
forty years old. The dynamo was brought here from some 
other station, and is very old too. Everything else is patch- 
work, for there is enough old machinery here to stock a 
machine shop. Among other things there is a very large con- 
denser to supply the fort with water ; but it has not been used 
since the Civil War, and is falling to pieces with rust. 

I can put the electric plant in fair order with what is here, 
so you need not send any materials. If they accept my bid, I 
think I can do the work in a few days. 

Captain Reynolds brought me out in the revenue cutter 
McLane, and we had a safe and pleasant voyage. Dr. 
Murray is extremely kind. He sends his best regards to you. 
There is plenty of room here, as you said. 

I will not write to Harriet and Mabel this time, as the 

revenue cutter is waiting for this. Please give them my love, 

and telegraph me as soon as there is any decision by the War 

Department. In great haste, 

Yours truly, 

Leonard Gray. 

The schooner that had been scraped and painted was 
ready in a few days to resume her trips to Key West ; 
and when she made her first return voyage, she brought 
this telegram for Len from Colonel Polk : — 
Your bid accepted. Go ahead. 

On the second night after that despatch reached the 
fort, the officers' quarters were bright once more with 
electric lights. -^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AN IMPORTANT CLUB MEETING. 

CONGRESS had been in session for more than a 
month, and Len had for some time hieen back 
from the Dry Tortugas with his work successfully done 
there, when Harriet announced one evening at dinner 
that a business question had arisen which it would be 
necessary for the club to consider. 

"We are living so pleasantly together here," she said, 
when they gathered in the parlor after dinner, " that it 
seems a shame to have anything come up to disturb us. 
But we must have our little troubles, I suppose, like 
other people. What 1 have to tell you is that we can- 
not rent this house any longer after this present year 
expires. 

" I received a letter from the agent a few days ago,'* 
she continued, " saying that owing to the death of the 
owner, who owned a good deal of property in this 
neighborhood, the house must be sold in the spring to 
make a division of the estate, so he could not renew our 
lease. It was very kind in him to give us such long 
notice ; but that does not alter the fact that if we are to 
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continue our existence as a club, we must make 
other arrangements." 

"To continue our existence as a club!'* Miss Gar- 
thwaite repeated. " Of course we are going to continue 
our existence as a club. Why not? Is anybody dis- 
satisfied ? Isn't this the most comfortable and pleasant 
mode of life that any of us have ever found in Wash- 
ington ? As I understand it, this is not the only house 
in the city ; there are others, and some of them are to 
rent. Let them sell their house if they want to ; the 
Treasury Club gets another. There's no use talking 
about breaking up the Treasury Club; it can't be 
done." 

** I should think not ! " said Miss Jones, highly indig- 
nant. " We're nicely settled, and we're all more than 
satisfied, and we're not going to consider such a thing 
for a moment." 

"Indeed, no!" little Miss Keller interrupted. "What 
a shame, though, that we can't stay in this house, that 
suits us so well." 

" Now don't you all be too hasty," Miss Norton ad- 
vised. "You don't know yet that we shall have to 
leave this house. It is to be sold, you say ; but it will 
still belong to somebody, and how do we know but that 
somebody will rent it to us ? " 

" I'm glad to see that you all feel about it as I do,*^ 
Harriet resumed, "that the Treasury Club is a fixture^ 
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not to be broken up by the selling of a house. For my 
own part, I want nothing better. But I didn't know 
whether any of the ladies thought of making different 
arrangements in the future. You know young ladies 
sometimes get — " 

" Oh, oh, oh ! '* came in a chorus from all parts 
of the room. 

" Get married, you mean ? " Miss Locket exclaimed. 
"Why, Harriet! Not Treasury ladies! We don't 
have to. And of course none of us are going to 
give up our positions, because Treasury ladies, like 
other officeholders, seldom die and never resign. 
Hurrah for the Treasury Club! It is as much a 
Washington institution as the Washington Monu- 
ment." 

" Well, it sometimes happens that families are broken 
up," Harriet went on. "But we seem to be pretty 
well agreed that our family shall not be broken up 
as long as we can help it." 

" Of course it shan't ! " Miss Garthwaite declared. 
** What's the use of all this fuss about it ? Let them 
sell their house, if they want to. As far as that 
goes, we can buy it ourselves. Indeed, I don't know 
that that would be a bad idea. The interest on the 
money would cost us no more than we pay for rent. 
We are not so poor but that we ought to be able to 
raise a few thousands among ourselves, and we could 
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mortgage it for the remainder. Then no one could 
tell the Treasury Club to * get out,' as long as we paid 
the interest on the money." 

" Miss Garth waite always talks like a millionnaire," 
said Miss Jones. " It makes one feel rich to live in 
the same house with her. I thought she was going 
to say she would buy the house herself." 

" Why, thank you for the idea!" Miss Garthwaite 
retorted. " You do have a lucid interval occasionally. 
Since you give me the hint, I don't know but that 
it is within the bounds of possibility that I may buy 
it myself. I don't commit myself on the instant, 
mind you, as one of you light-headed youngsters 
might do, because I don't know what they want for 
the house, or what it is worth. But I have a few 
pennies laid aside for a rainy day, and some of my 
money is likely to become idle this spring. I'll look 
into the matter ; and even if I don't do it, you may be 
sure the Treasury Club is not going to be left without 
a home." 

There was a great clapping of hands at this ; for it 
was generally believed that Miss Garthwaite had made 
and saved a great deal of money, and that buying the 
house would be a small matter to her, if she chose. 

** It certainly does not look as if we were in danger 
of being turned into the street," Harriet resumed, when 
the tumult ceased. " I have been thinking over this 
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matter ever since I received the letter, and I have 
formed a little plan something like Miss Garthwaite's, 
provided it was the unanimous opinion that the club 
should be kept up — and there seems to be no doubt 
whatever about that. I have, as usual, asked the 
advice of my good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Carter and 
Colonel Polk, and asked them to come to the house this 
evening. They are in Len*s den now, and if there is 
no objection I will invite them into the parlor, for one 
of the gentlemen can explain my plan much better 
than I can. Len objects to doing it himself, because 
he says he is an interested party, on account of his rent- 
ing the store, and so ought not to try to influence the 
club in its action. I will go and ask them to come in." 

"Wait one minute, Harriet,'* Miss Garthwaite cried, 
raising a hand to stop her. " We have not been pry- 
ing into your affairs, but we cannot help knowing how 
very kind Mr. and Mrs. Carter and Colonel Polk have 
been to you all, and how you feel toward them ; and 
I suggest that all three of them be made honorary 
members of the club." 

There was such an outburst of applause at this, with 
such a chorus of cries of " Yes,'* " Yes," " By all means," 
that it was wholly unnecessary to put the suggestion to 
a vote ; and Harriet crossed the hall to carry the news 
and bring in the new members. 

Colonel Polk was in the lead when they entered the 
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room a few minutes later, and he placed chairs for 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter, but remained standing himself. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Carter have asked me to thank you 
for the great honor you have done them, ladies," he 
said, " and I thank you sincerely on my own behalf. I 
have seen more of *you than they have, so I know even 
better than they that it is an honor to be associated 
with the Treasury Club. 

"Imitation, as we all know, is the sincerest form of 
flattery, and it may interest you to know that the great 
success of this club has induced another party of Treas- 
ury ladies to organize a similar club, which I have no 
doubt will be successful too, but which can hardly hope 
for the remarkable unanimity among its members that 
has always been the great feature of this club. 

" Miss Harriet, too," he continued, " has asked me to 
say a word on behalf of herself and her brother and 
sister. She mistakenly thinks that I can explain a 
business proposition better than she can. 

" This is a very plain and simple proposition indeed. 
She came to me several days ago and said that this 
house was to be sold in the spring, so that not only 
would the Treasury Club be turned out of its comfort- 
able home, but Leonard would be turned out of his 
store, where he has established a good business. 

" Neither of these things could be permitted if it 
could be prevented, so my immediate reply was, * Then 
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buy it yourself, if you can get it at a reasonable price.' 
She then very properly went to Mr. Carter, and his 
advice was the same. 

" The next step was to make inquiries about the title 
and the price asked, and Mr. Carter and I took that in 
hand. We found the title to be excellent, and the price 
a reasonable one. I may add that Mr. Carter and I 
hold securities belonging to Miss Harriet and Leonard 
and Mabel, of more than sufficient value to buy and 
pay for the house. 

" So as they looked favorably upon the advice we 
gave, the only questions remaining were whether Leon- 
ard intended to continue in business in his present 
store, and whether the Treasury Club was to become 
a permanent institution. Leonard wisely desires to 
remain in the store, where his business is growing; 
and your action this evening leaves no room to doubt 
the permanency of the club. I am not going to talk 
all night. The fact, in brief, is that Miss Harriet and 
Leonard and Mabel have just authorized us to make 
the purchase, and that within a week the Treasury Club 
will be past all danger of becoming homeless." 

The young ladies came as near breaking into cheers 
at this announcement as young ladies could do, with 
propriety. Miss Garthwaite said that the property was 
a good investment, and little Miss Keller threw her 
arms around Miss Locket's neck in joy. 
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" The tenant has something to say ; we will hear 
from the tenant," cried Miss Jones, who saw that Len 
was looking for a chance to get in a word edgewise. 

" The tenant has only a word to say," Len answered, 
as he stood smiling by the side of the piano. " He is 
glad that he is not to be put out of his store, where he 
hopes soon to do a better business than ever. He is 
glad that the Treasury Club is to be a permanent insti- 
tution, for it is an honor to the department. He is 
glad-" 

*' My, what a glad young man!" Miss Jones 
interrupted. 

" The tenant has reason to be glad," Len continued. 
" He is glad to say that the club will be in need of a 
new housekeeper next year, because Mabel must go 
back to school. She did her part like a hero while it 
was necessary, but it is no longer necessary for her to 
manage the sable artists in the kitchen. And now on 
top of it all the club has admitted to membership three 
of the stanchest, noblest friends who ever stood by a 
young family in adversity. If your tenant should not 
be glad, who should.^" 



BOOKS BY WILLIAM DRYSDALE 

THE YOUNG REPORTER 

A STORY OF PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE 
300 pp. Cloth, ti.jo 



If ever a writer knew how to tell a rattling story that 
almost lifts you off your feet on the first page, it is William 
DrjTsdale. His style is vivacious and racy, and the events 
hurry along like the current of a stream above a cascade. 
The story in itself is Intensely interesting, but, aside from its 
interest, it gives an insight into the life of a great daily paper 
of the city that it would be hard to find elsewhere. Thus 
the book is instructive as well as captivating. — Lutheran 
Evangelist. 



**The Young Reporter *' is a rattling book for boys. It is 
written by Mr. William Drysdale, a retired journalist, who 
has held responsible desks upon the Sun, the Recorder and 
other papers, and who knows just what he is talking about. 
— New York Recorder. 

¥ 

A genuine boys' book for genuine boys. It is full of life, 
clean, clear cut, and inspiring. We can commend this book 
to any lover of boys' stories. It is illustrated with spirit, the 
pictures adding greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 
— Journal of Education. 

¥ 

This is a story of real power, full of life and action, and 
will enlist the interest of every stirring and wide-awake boy. 
— Herald <Sr* Presbyter. 



THE FAST MAIL 

THE STORY OF A TRAIN BOY. 

328 pp. Cloth. $i.so 



It is a story which will commend itself to the average boy, 
because it tells the adventures of a youngster who fought 
his way to success by clear grit and good sense, and because 
the hero accomplished what is within the power of every Amer- 
ican boy if he sets about it. It can be heartily recommended, 
is interesting, full of movement, sound in sentiment and 
wholesome in character. — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 



The story has a dash and swing that will hold the atten- 
tion of all boys who love courage. — The Dial. 



In "The Fast Mail" Mr. Drysdale deals with a subject of 
perennial attraction to boys — railroads and their manage- 
ment. His hero is a train boy. He follows him among 
many vicissitudes to the natural reward of energy and ambi- 
tion. Incidently much valuable information is given about 
the railway and express services of the country. Mr. Drys- 
dale has done a highly creditable piece of work for young 
readers. — Boston Journal. 



William Drysdale, the author of " The Fast Mail " has 
taken for his theme the history of a train boy, and his brisk 
and telling style makes the more interesting the facts of a 
somewhat picturesque young life. The story inculcates en- 
ergy, fidelity to duty and uprightness, and the boys will like 
it. — The Congregationalist, 



THE BEACH PATROL 

A STORY OF THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 

318 pp. Cloth. $i.so 



A new volume of the Brain and Brawn series is ** The Beach 
Patrol '* by William Drysdale. It is a story of the life-saving 
service and, besides being at once practical and interesting, 
it is promotive of the best elements of character and also gives 
a spirited picture of the labors and dangers to which mem- 
bers of the Life-Saving Service are exposed, and which the 
general public seldom fully realizes. — TAf Congregationalist, 



THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO 

A STORY OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
35^ PP' ^^^^^' %i'50- 



There is not a dry page in *• The Young Supercargo,'* by 
William Drysdale ; moreover, the book is full to overflowing 
with lessons in manliness. The field is rather a novel one, 
like that of the "Beach Patrol," by the same author. The boy 
hero is a fine fellow and obtains deserved promotion right 
along. This book has all of the interest of ** Oliver Optic's " 
books, with none of their improbabilities. — Baptist Teacher. 

¥ 
"The Young Supercargo,** by William Drysdale, is in the 
excellent ^* Brain and Brawn Series,** and a better story of 
stirring adventures that are not only possible but quite prob- 
able has never been written. It is partly of life on the sea, 
and the realism of the incidents, characters, and talk, give it 
a peculiar interest. The incidents on land are in distant or 
strange countries, and are not less interesting. — The Book- 
seller. 



CADET STAN DISH 
OF THE ST. LOUIS 

A STORY OF OUR NAVAL 
CAMPAIGN IN CUBAN WATERS. 

352 pages. Cloth. $1.^0. 



In ** Cadet Standish of the St. Louis" Mr. William Drys- 
dale telb the story of an American boy to whom the Spanish 
war brought some novel and exciting experiences. The lad 
took part in the cable cutting off Guantanamo, the first exploit 
in which the great ** merchant cruiser** distinguished her- 
self. Not only is Mr. Drysdale an accomplished writer, but 
he has an intimate knowledge of the West Indian regions 
where most of the scenes are laid. The result is a most 
graphic and entertaining volume. — Boston Journal, 



This is a story of the recent naval combat in Cuban waters. 
The book is picturesque and Interesting from cover to cover. 
The local color is presented in a series of vivid touches and 
is skillfully interwoven with the narrative interest. The story 
is that of a young cadet on board the St, Louis^ who is de- 
tailed for dangerous shore duty. His adventures make up 
the story that at once attracts and informs the reader. — The 
Baptist Union, 



It is pleasant to be able to say that this tale of Cadet 
Standish is interesting, wholesome, natural, even among ex- 
citing scenes. The hero is a fine fellow in every way : in his 
relations to his widowed mother, as a young business man, 
and with his associates in the navy. — The Literary World, 
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